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The Camera Regis under Henry II 
PART II 





HE business of receipt and account within the camera itself 

and the use made of its staff to correct and supplement the 
shrievalty and the exchequer bred men of high skill and devotion. 
They came indifferently from the administrative families of England, 
Normandy and Poitou, and some of them were laymen. Henry 
always kept their terms of employment open—there were as yet 
no such hereditary offices as were beginning to be found in the 
exchequer, though the household families intermarried freely and 
were permitted a measure of patronage and nepotism—and they 
were for the most part maintained by wages or by grants of terrae datae 
equal to their office and for some lapsing with it.1 In a few instances 
they were further bound to the household by being excused from 
accounting to the exchequer for their lands and allowed to pay their 
rents into the chamber.? It is, therefore, not to be wondered at 
that they formed a loyal phalanx about Henry through all the storms 
of the reign. The young king’s servants fled from him en masse 
when he rebelled in 1173 and returned to the old king who had 
appointed them, and it was not till the last fatal months of 1216 that 
the corps of the household began to break away from John.® 

The domestic strain in medieval government made it natural for 
Henry to draw upon his household ministers as judicial, fiscal 
and even as diplomatic agents. Ralf fitz Stephen acted repeatedly 
as sheriff and justice and as collector of taxes and tallages, as did 
his brothers, William, and, less frequently, Eustace fitz Stephen. 
Less eminent but still important servants of the household, who 
bear the cognomens Ruffus, Turpin and Brito and appear in the 
camera of the reign’s later years, hold custodies only inferior to those 
























1 Ralf fitz Stephen received £30 in Winterborne and Wapley (Gloucestershire). 
? Geoffrey Monachus had £15 in King’s Worthy (Hants) for which he was attorned 
to the chamber. 

* Henry, it is true, complained to the pope of the conduct of his ‘ domestici’ in 1173; 
but the treason was among the soldiers not the clerks. His words are worth quoting 
for the light they throw on the rewards of the king’s service: amici mei recesserunt a 


me, et domestici mei querunt animam meam. . . . Malunt namque meis adherere 
| filiis contra me transfuge et mendici quam regnare mecum et in amplissimis dignitatibus 
prefulgere. 


* All rights reserved. 
VOL. LXVIII—NO. CCLXVIII 
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of the shires, or are entrusted with special charges.1 When ex- 
ceptional profit is to be taken from the demesne right of the king the 
household is put to work. In that block of ancient Wessex which 
is the heartland of Angevin as of Saxon kingship their activity 
seems to have been habitual and of course. In 1177 the assize 
upon the royal demesne was made for the west entirely by the 
king’s servants, Ralf fitz Stephen, Turstin the Dispenser and William 
Ruffus, lately the young king’s steward and now in his father’s 
service. Ralf and William toured the western counties on the 
eyre that put the Assize of Northampton into action. In 1171, 
Gloucester being, with Chester, the western assembly-point 
for the provisioning of the Irish adventure, Ralf fitz Stephen, 
with his brother William to act for him, was made sheriff of 
Gloucestershire at the outset of the war.2 Treasure from Caen 
and Winchester, wine, clothing and meat, and the king’s personal 
armour and equipment came through Ralf’s shrievalty and were 
thence dispatched to Ireland. So the men of the Court play 
their part in the most public affairs of the state. It is, perhaps, 
the highest recognition of the fiscal competence of the servants of 
the camera that Ralf fitz Stephen is one of the witnesses to King 
Henry’s will * and is added in 1187 to a commission at Winchester 
for the survey and reckoning of the treasure of England.‘ 

It may be wondered why a hierarchy of cameral officials did not 
arise earlier out of so much activity and ability. In fact the chamber 
was left without recorded chamberlain, clerk or usher from 1158, 
after which time Mauduit and Fitzgerold are absorbed in the business 
of the exchequer until 1166, when the first household chamberlain 
makes his appearance. The delay may be partly explained by the 
medieval tolerance of makeshift, partly by the absence of the court 
from England between 1158 and 1163, but the exceptional activity 
of the camera in the years 1163-5 certainly provided a fresh impulse. 
In fact, it is apparent that there was a minor revolution in personnel 
at this time. William Cade and Ralf Waspail disappear in 1165, 
as does William de Ostilli, at least from work in the chamber. 
Geoffrey Monachus presumably goes to the exchequer. Ralf fitz 
Stephen begins his career as justice in eyre, collector of aids, 
sheriff, custodian of the imprisoned queen, though he does not wholly 
cease to receive in camera.’ There was, thus, a new generation in the 


1 Richard Brito. custos of the bishopric of Lincoln. Pipe Roll, 20 Henry II, p. 59. 
Richard Ruffus custos for many years of the Honour of Berkhampstead. Ibid. 23 Henry 
II, p. tot. 

2 Ibid. 17 Henry I, pp. 18, 119, etc. 3 Gervase of Canterbury, i. 298. 

4 Pipe Roll, 33 Henry II, p. 194, where he warrants, with the archdeacon of Canter- 
bury and Hugh Bardolf, for the expenses of the numbering and weighing of the 
Thesaurus Wintonie. 

5 We are first conscious that he has risen out of the rank of the working servants of 
the camera by his testing charters beside the constables, marshals, butlers, and other 
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chamber, and with it, one by one, emerge the characteristic titles 
of an Angevin household office. The camera, which has hithertce 
presented itself as not demonstrably more than a group of homo- 
geneous functions and functionaries, now begins to take on a more 
positive form and structure and shows itself as something of a 
unity. 

The first title to be established, prior by five years to those of 
the clerk and the usher, is that of the third chamberlain, which I 
venture to call a household chamberlainship, doing so without 
contemporary warrant but because it describes its real nature. 
The third chamberlainship was to rise steadily in influence and 
status. It was to become the working court chamberlainship 
of the thirteenth century, an office held under Richard by Brice, 
under John by Brice, Hubert de Burgh, William de Cantilupe, and 
Geoffrey de Nevill, and under Henry III by Stephen Seagrave. 
Perhaps the two last were closest in the confidence of their kings 
and, as chamberlains, most deeply committed in affairs of state. 
Brice, first and last a man of the camera curie, and that at a time when 
it was handling great sums of money, appears above all as an 
official of finance. Hubert de Burgh and Geoffrey de Nevill were 
camerarii regis pat excellence, incomparably greater figures in John’s 
counsels than their contemporaries of the exchequer, Warin fitz 
Gerold and Robert Mauduit, and in John’s reign the new title of 
camerarius de Scaccario was devised to emphasize the detachment of 
the exchequer chamberlains from the curia. It had been a fact since 
the latter part of the year 1158; it was now recognized in form. 

We may date the appearance of the domestic chamberlain from a 
grant of eight marcates of land in Immendon or Himmendon in 
Wiltshire ‘ Ricardo Ruffo Camerario Regis’! in the Roll of the 


notables, which he begins to do regularly at some time between September 1165 and 
June 1166. Eyton, Court Household, etc.,p.84. The dating is limited only by the witness 
of John of Oxford without the title of Dean of Salisbury. We cannot be certain that 
he had received the deanery before June 1166. Delisle, Recueil des Actes de Henri II, 
i. 419, §47; ii. 52,125. An isolated test of Ralf’s appears in a charter attributed to 
1156-61; op. cit. i. 296. 

1 Pipe Roll, 14 Henry Il, p. 157. Et Ricardo Ruffo Camerario Regis 106/8d. numero 
per breve Regis in Imendon de anno preterito. Et eidem 106/8d numero in eadem 
villa de hoc anno. He had nothing in the twelfth year, when he appears incidentally 
in Oxfordshire as Ricardus Ruffus with no title. That Ralf fitz Stephen was ever 
titled as Camerarius seems to me very doubtful. He tests charters, in the contracted 
form of the scribes, as Radulfus filius Stephani Camera (P.R.O. Chancery Miscellanea 
(¢. 47), 9, no. 15), but his father was Stephanus Camerarius and it is impossible to say 
whether we ought to extend the contraction into Camerarius or Camerarii—to make it a 
style or a patronymic. According to the usage of the time, it would be a sufficient 
reason for his being distinguished as filius Stephani Camerarii that there was another 
Ralf fitz Stephen in Rouen, also known in official circles. The Pipe Rolls normally 
record him as Radulfus filius Stephani without addition, but on two occasions the 
contracted ‘ Cam.’ is appended. The editors of the Pipe Rolls extend the name as 
Radulfus filius Stephani Camerarii as soon as they begin the practice of printing their 
text in extension at all. Eyton invariably prints Radulfus filius Stephani camerarius or 
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fourteenth year. The gift was retrospective for the whole of that 
year and the previous year and so must have been valid from Michael- 
mas,1166. The usual association of gifts of terrae datae with office— 
“ad se manutenendum in servitio regis "—makes it probable that the 
appointment was of the same date, roughly coinciding with the close 
of one of the English phases of the reign and the departure of 
the court for a prolonged turn of residence abroad. 

The office was an innovation and its possibilities were as yet 
undeveloped. Neither Richard Ruffus nor his successor Turpin 
were among the great chamberlains, though they were in the line 
from which such chamberlains as Geoffrey de Nevill descended. 
The title, in fact, rests, rather on its consistent employment by the 
scribes of the treasury and chancery than on any number of recorded 
official acts, and the smallness of the gift of land made to Richard, 
less than a fifth of Ralf fitz Stephen’s Gloucestershire terrae datae 
and insignificant beside the great endowments held in Berkshire by 
the Fitzgerolds, shows it to have been of purely domestic significance 
under Richard Ruffus. He was never employed as a justice and 
seldom witnessed charters with his betters, nor did he ever discharge 
Ralf’s functions as receiver in the chamber.!_ The few references that 
we have to his executive acts—and they are very few—show him 
not as a financial but as a strictly domestic chamberlain, occupied 
with such matters as the buying of robes for the king’s family and 
the viewing of the expenses made in Henry’s constant repairs and 
additions to the royal houses. He is important enough to accom- 
pany the court abroad,? the title is his, and its creation is the first 
visible step by which the chamber advanced towards the formal 
completeness of a household office; but he is not the head of a 
united camera, nor under him do the elements of the camera as 
domestic treasury and forerunner of the wardrobe yet come 
together as a single whole. Perhaps his appointment carries off 
the service of the table and the bed-chamber to a single office, 
leaving the servants of the camera curie to devote themselves more 
closely to finance. 

This phase of transition, with Ralf fitz Stephen, and sometimes 
the young king’s chamberlain, Ailuard,* or Richard Brito,5 receiving 


translates to Ralf fitz Stephen, chamberlain, and is followed by Stubbs and by 
Delisle (Recueil ii. 307). If we are to think that Ralf bore a title of camerarius by office 
we must put his appointment very little earlier than a charter given at Woodstock, 
which Eyton plausibly dates in September 1165, perhaps a year before that of Richard 
Ruffus. But the evidence seems to me to be against him. 

1 Ralf fitz Stephen was receiving in camera curie when the court was in on from 
1176-8. Pipe Roll, 22 Henry II, p. 141. Ibid. 23 Henry II, p. 105. Ibid. 24 Henry II, 
p- 83. He received £100 in 1173, not in camera. Ibid. 19 Henry II, p. 197. 

2 Ibid. 21 Henry II, pp. 15 and 201. Ibid. 26 Henry II, p. 130. 

3 Delisle, Recueil i. 493. 

4 Pipe Roll, 25 Henry II, p. 43. 5 Ibid. 23 Henry I, p. 166. 
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in camera and Richard Ruffus figuring rather as a forerunner of the 
later wardrobe officers, lasted during the troubled decade when 
Henry was almost always abroad and fighting to keep his power 
against his sons and Louis. The last recorded action of Richard 
Ruffus under Henry is as late as 1180,! but this is a mere matter of 
sanctioning expenditure, together with the treasurer, on certain of 
the king’s works. 

Richard’s successor, Turpin, is recorded as chamberlain, on the 
authority of an Abingdon charter which cannot be later than 1181,? 
and first makes his mark upon the Pipe Roll in the twenty-eighth 
year. With Turpin, though the style is less consistently accorded,* 
we reach a further stage in the evolution of the office. Ralf fitz 
Stephen now passes finally out of active employment in camera— 
his charge of the queen’s household may have been the reason *— 
and Turpin unites the functions of receipt of the king’s private 
revenue ® and of the provisioning and conduct of the household 
and wardrobe.’ His position does not differ essentially from that 
of his successor Brice, though the title is less regularly accorded 
him and the chamber’s part in the financing of Richard’s wars is 
so much greater as to give an air and, no doubt, the reality of 
enhanced importance to the chamberlainship of the ’nineties. 
What has happened is, indeed, a consolidation of functions, the 
receivership, such buying for the household as is not done by 
outside agents, and the ceremonial and routine duties of the house- 
hold being brought together under one authority. The change 
may mark the establishment of the chamberlain as head of all the 
diverse activities in the chambers—in part at least a revival of the 
chamberlainship as it may have been exercised under Henry I, 
in part an anticipation of that of Brice. At least it marks an advance 
towards an ordered office. 


1 After its manner, the Pipe Roll continues to enter Ricardus Ruffus as camerarius 
for his tenement at Immendon after his executive functions have lapsed but he does 
make a fugitive re-appearance under Richard. Turpin also survives into Richard’s 
reign as Turpin camerarius (Pipe Roll 2 Richard I, p. 43), though by then superseded by 
Brice and only as standing pledge. Both men may have continued to discharge minor 
or occasional duties while in substantial retirement. 

2 Historia Monasterii de Abingdon, ii. 237. 

3 More often in cartularies than by the treasury. Historia Monasterii de Abingdon, 
ii. 236. Stevenson would date this charter 1175. But see the conclusive objections 
advanced by Delisle, Recueil, Introduction, p. 398. 

He was drawing on the sheriffs ad procurationem Regine, ad corredium Regine, from 
1180 onwards. Pipe Roll, 26 Henry II, p.95. Ibid. 27 Henry II, p. 5. Ibid. 28 Henry II, 
Pp. 109, etc. 

5 Ibid. 25 Henry II, p. 101. Et in camera curie Turpino 140 m. per breve Regis. 
Ibid. p. 52. £130 in camera curie Turpino. Ibid. 26 Henry II, p. 130. Ibid. 27 Henry II, 
p. 160. Et in camera regis Turpino de Camera £240 per breve Regis. 


8 Ibid. 28 Henry I, p. 109. Et pro locanda j navi ad opus Turpini ad transport- 
andum hernasium Regis. 33/4d. 
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Consistent evidence for the emergence of the second principal 
office of the camera, the clerkship, follows some five years after the 
appearance of the chamberlain. A single attestation of Thomas, 
clericus de camera, exists in an original charter at New College, 
which cannot be dated more closely than between 1156 and 1173.1 
It is, I think, just possible that he was that Thomas, clerk of John of 
Oxford, who was lent to the king to carry out at Worcester the 
recepta regis of the year 1165. Dated mention of the office begins, 
however, with the Pipe Roll of 18 Henry II, and its creation may well 
have been an outcome of the campaign of 1171-2, after which 
Osbertus, clericus de camera, is found receiving and supplying the 
court from the revenue of the see of Winchester when the king 
returns with empty coffers from his Irish war.2 Within forty years 
the clerk will have become the official receiver of the chamber 
and in this record of the eighteenth year we are at the outset of his 
financial career. In the next year, 1173, Osbert joins with Ralf fitz 
Stephen to receive a further sum of £100 ad opus regis.2 The re- 
quirements of the war may have been the occasion of the clerk’s 
emergence and of the beginning of his primacy at the receipt. 
During the Welsh expedition of 1165 it had been necessary to set up 
a recepta regis at Worcester which worked with the apparatus of an 
exchequer ;‘ but the camera was not mentioned, perhaps did not follow 
the king to the war; nor was the Thomas, clericus Johannis de 
Oxenford, who shared in the receipt accorded the title of clerk of 
the chamber though he may have been the clerk of the New College 
charter. Nevertheless, the experience of 1165 must have suggested 
Osbert’s clerkship and its functions. If we rank Thomas as the first 
in that office, appointed as the result of his services in 1165, and accept 
Osbert as brought to the fore by the financial operations of 1171-2, 
we shall have set back the origin of the clerkship as far as record will 
carryit. There can be no confusion of the clerk of the chamber with 
the others, such as Ralf Brito, who work there and are also c¢lerici 
regis. Of king’s clerks there must have been scores, in every office 
of the household, curia, and the rest. But in the camera, Osbert 
and his office were pre-eminent. He alone was admitted to attest 
charters as clericus de camera,® and was as important outside the house- 
hold in diplomacy as was Ralf fitz Stephen in administration. In 
1176, perhaps because of the wealth of robes and jewels, the proper 
charge of the camera, taken to Sicily, he formed one of the great 
embassy that escorted the Princess Joan to her marriage with King 
William.® He had already been one of the witnesses of the treaty 

1 Delisle, Recueil, i. 513. 
2 Pipe Roll, 18 Henry II, p. 87. 


3 Thid. 19 Henry II, p. 197. 4 Ibid. 12 Henry II, p. 81. 
5 Eyton, Court and Household, etc., pp. 186 and 193. 
® Delisle, Recueil, ii. 23. 
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of Falaise! and in 1178 he accompanied Jocelyn, archdeacon of 
Chichester, and Walter Map on a mission to Rome,? from which 
he either returned to other functions or did not return at all. 

It may be that his value in diplomatic errands carried Osbert 
out of the sphere of the household. His place as clerk of the 
chamber was taken by William de St. Marie Eglise,? who perhaps 
received his training from the treasurer, Bishop Nigel of Ely.* If 
he was indeed a clerk of the great reformer of the exchequer it is 
an added proof of the growth of the clerkship as an office of great 
financial trust. He was accepting receipts in camera regis from 1180,5 
and attested charters as clericus de camera until the end of the reign.® 
It is perfectly consonant with the inconsistencies of the household 
that there should have been periods of years in which there was no 
titular clerkship. There may have been such an interval between 
Thomas and Osbert, though perhaps a short one, and again between 
Osbert and William. If so, the second interlude must have been 
partly filled by Richard Brito acting as receiver without title.’ 
Nevertheless, the clerkship was becoming permanent and at least 
maintaining its prestige. In one curious passage of administrative 
history, it cast its shadow beyond the chamber, for there is one 
aspect of the service of William de St. Marie Eglise that could hardly 
have arisen out of his function as clericus de camera, but which 
shows the king’s confidence in the man and in the experience that 
he had gained in the office. Walter de Coutances carried the great 
seal as deputy to Ralf de Warneville and Geoffrey the king’s son 
from perhaps 1173 till the latter became bishop of Lincoln in July, 
1183. His place in the attestation of charters was stereotyped,® 
following, with few exceptions, at the end of the clerical witnesses 
and before all laymen, even those of the highest rank.® His single 
attestation, feste Waltero de Costanciis, was used as sufficient for 
precepts such as writs of protection and the one or two writs of 
liberate that have survived.'® He could be, and occasionally was, 
dispensed with in emergency, but when his test was so used, it cannot 

1 Foedera, i. 41. ® Pipe Roll, 24 Henry II, p. 106. 


3 Delisle, Recueil, ii. 246. Willelmo de Sancte Marie Ecciesia, clericus noster de 
camera nostra. 


4 Ibid. i. 482. Sciatis me concessisse . . . Willelmo de camera servienti Nigelli 
Eliensis episcopi. 

5 Pipe Roll, 26 Henry II, p. 130. Et in camera Regis Willelmo clerico et Turpino 
£7 135. 4d. per breve Regis. 

® Delisle, Recueil, ii. 230, 268, 283. 

7 Pipe Roll, 23 Henry II, pp. 11 and 66. Ibid. 26 Henry II, p. 123. 

The distinction is marked by a charter of 1184 at Rouen, attested by Richard Brito 
clericus and William, clericus de Camera. Eyton, Court, Household, etc., p. 253. 

8 Delisle, Recueil, Introduction, p. 109. ‘ Il est possible de distinguer, dans les listes 
des témoins d’un acte, le nom du chancelier ou du clerc de chancellerie qui a présidé 
a4 l’expédition de l’acte en tenant compte . . . de l’ordre dans lequel se présentent et se 
succedent les noms des témoins.’ 

® Ibid, ii. 147, 149, 162, 166, 173, etc. 10 bid. ii. 14, 145, 170. 
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be questioned that he was acting for the chancellor as bearer of the 
seal. It is a remarkable fact, of which we cannot determine the 
precise bearing nor yet doubt the significance, that on Walter’s 
elevation he was replaced in testing, not by some new portitor 
sigilli from the staff of the chancellor or from among his own ser- 
vants,! but by the clerk of the chamber, who from 1183 * to the end 
of the reign * was as constant at the king’s elbow as Walter himself, 
attesting alone where there was only a single witness, and so, 
according to Delisle’s rule, standing for the chancery,‘ occupying 
precisely the same place, presumably discharging the same 
diplomatic function as would a chancellor’s clerk; but doing so 
not only by name but also by his normal title of clericus de camera. 
Most of the charters which bear this mark of the chamber clerk’s 
intervention come from Henry’s continental visits in the last six 
years of intermittent war. The position was, therefore, exceptional, 
and, even had it not been so, nothing would justify us in inferring 
from a temporary change of practice that the elements of the chan- 
cery and the camera had been radically confused. The major 
Angevin offices were notably self-contained and exclusive except 
when the king found it necessary to draw upon them to reinforce 
each other in some emergency. Yet for six years the clerk of the 
chamber stands in the position of the bearer of the seal in a great 
number of charters. Perhaps, the great seal being nominally in the 
hands of a boy and actually in those of one who was first bishop of 
one of the greatest of English sees and then archbishop of Rouen, 
the chancery staff stood in need of something of the same kind of 
strengthening from without as the exchequer had received twenty 
years before. As he did from 1163 to 1165, Henry found the 
necessary reinforcement in his household. Perhaps also, the 
accusations made against Walter de Coutances,® that he used the 
seal to further his own aims and without the king’s knowledge, 
were not without substance, and Henry, leaving him the name, 
preferred to exercise the routine of the chancery function through 
one of his domestici. However that may be, we are again reminded 
that the cameral staff can supply the defects of the ancient great 
offices and is the most natural and effective means by which the 
king’s personal will can be projected into their working. 


1 There may have been some familiarity between Walter and William, who was 
incumbent of the church of St. Cosmas in the king’s demesne of Coutances. Delisle, 
Recueil, ii. 246. ? He begins to make his appearance in 1182. Ibid. ii. p. 230. 

3 ibid. pp. 268, 278, 281, 305, 420, 421. He also acts as sole test to writs of /iberate 
(ibid. ii. 285) and others (ibid. ii. 283). 

* Delisle, ibid., Introduction, p. 94. ‘ Quand une charte n’est attesteé que par un 
témoin, cet unique témoin est d’ordinaire un officier de la Chancellerie.” One might 
cite some exceptions where a seneschal, a constable, or a chamberlain attests alone 
(ibid. i. pp. 108, 109, 110, 115, 116, 139, 148, etc.), but the general rule holds. 

5 Letters of Arnulf of Lisieux, ed. F. Barlow, p. 209. 
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If we could shut out our knowledge of the course that history 
was to take from 1189 to 1212 we might say that the clerkship 
is already set to be the most important office in the camera. William 
de St. Marie Eglise is a clerk who holds his office for eight years 
and a greater figure in record than the chamberlain Turpin or 
Turpin’s rather shadowy predecessor Richard Ruffus. But house- 
hold history is full of reversals. Under King Richard it is again the 
chamberlain, Brice, who comes to the fore and seems to combine 
in himself all the most essential functions of the camera. The 
clerkship comes to be divided between three or four secondary 
men and remains so during the early years of John—the clerical 
work of receipt and expense was, of course, increasing greatly— 
and it is not until the fall of Brice in 1203 and the rapid rise of 
Pierre des Roches that a single clerkship is again evolved, to become, 
under Philip de Lucy and Richard Marsh, one of the most important, 
perhaps, because of its freedom from convention and of the trebling 
of receipts in camera, the most important financial charge in the 
kingdom. The rise of the clerkship is therefore delayed and con- 
fused. And yet William de St. Marie Eglise’s eight years’ term 
not only marks a stage in the growth of the camera but is the fore- 
runner of an office which is to be vital to John’s habit of govern- 
ment and to prepare the way for the great development of the 
wardrobe. 

Those departments of Angevin government that were concerned 
with receipt of money and storage of coin or other valuables were 
completed by the addition of an ostiarius or usher. The exchequer 
had an ostiaria hereditary in the family of Roger of Wallingford 
and apparently always had had one. The wardrobe also was to 
have its ostiarius almost from its inception and his role was decisive, 
for, as was natural for one who was by title a doorkeeper, he became 
the custodian of the contents of the wardrobe, with the treasure 
stored there, and was normally in charge of them when the office 
was travelling independently out of court. It is, therefore, strange 
that an usher of the chamber is so late in making any mark in the 
records. There was certainly that ostiaria which Round identified 
as the Catteshill serjeanty.1_ That went back at least to the reign of 
Henry I, when it may have been held by Robert Burnel. But it 
seems to have discharged no active duties under Henry II. History 
is full of serjeanties which no longer do their service of ministry 
or do so only on ceremonial occasions. Yet a sinecure ushership 
will hardly fulfil the demands of history. Henry’s camera could not 
have done its work without it. Pierre de Blois’ famous satire— 
‘may God confound the ushers of the chamber *—cannot have 


1 J. H. Round, King’s Serjeants and Officers of State, p. 104; Rymer, Foedera, 1. i. 41. 
? Petrus Blesensis, Epistolae, Migne, ccvii. 50. 
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been written later than the early sixties, and one of the servants 
appointed for the young king on his coronation was William 
Blundus, ostiarius. Still, it was not until the last decade of Henry II’s 
reign that an usher of the chamber began to make his mark or at 
least that the title of his office is found in official record. Then it 
appears in two charters ! granting lands at King’s Worthy in Hamp- 
shire and Stanley in Gloucestershire to Walter, ‘ ostiarius de camera 
mea’. Though the grants cannot be dated at all closely they cer- 
tainly cannot be earlier than 1181, and the first Pipe Roll notice of 
Walter is of 1182.2 That he was in special charge of that section 
of the camera in which the denarii were carried and the future 
wardrobe was arising we can scarcely doubt. That he carried 
king’s writs other than those of the exchequer to their destination 
we can be certain. The office, in fact, seems essential both to the 
internal economy of the camera and to its relations with external 
authorities, and the most reasonable conjecture is that its existence 
is concealed for us by the absence of any surviving household rolls. 
Perhaps the ministerium ostiarii may be hidden under the name of one 
of the untitled chamber servants of the earlier years; there is a 
Stephanus de Camera, of whom no more precise title and no 
executive act is recorded, but who, on some score, earned the 
considerable grant of £30 of serrae datae in Lincolnshire. If the 
succession of lands were accepted as a test his predecessor might 
have been Geoffrey Monachus, with Walter Tirel as a link between 
Geoffrey and Walter Dispenser, but this suggestion is scarcely 
enough to carry conviction. The function, or the rudiments of 
the function, must be old, though it may well be that the growing 
financial importance of the chamber gave it in the ’eighties a new 
character. Our ignorance may be due to nothing more than the 
habitual perversity of record. In whatever year we place it, 
the origin of the office, the appointment of Walter was typical of the 
household usage of the day. He was of good administrative stock, 
son of Henry’s dispenser, Turstin. He was endowed from royal 
demesne long appropriated to the maintenance of household 
servants, once the /errae datae of Geoffrey Monachus and attorned, 
as they had been under Geoffrey, to the camera.‘ 

Thus, in the main lines of structure of an Angevin household 
office—a titled chamberlain, a clerk, an usher—the camera came to be 
constituted under Henry II. As a fully formed office, though as 

1 Delisle, Recueil, ii. 370 and 371. The service of King’s Worthy was a pair of 
gilt spurs. Both charters were issued at Chinon. 

2 Pipe Roll, 28 Henry II, pp. 104 and 143. 

3 Ibid. p. 104. Waltero Ostiario $m. ad deferenda brevia regis per Angliam. 
The exchequer writs of that year were carried as usual by Elias, successor of Roger. 

4 Ibid., 2 Richard I, p. 131. Cf. also Placita de quo Warranto, p. 767. It is this 


enjoyment of Geoffrey’s ¢errae datae at King’s Worthy that makes the latter’s tenure of 
this office in the ’sixties a possible, though no more than a possible, conjecture. 
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that only, it may with some likelihood be considered a new creation 
of the reign. The shape to which it has come is the common type 
of all such offices, and—for the wardrobe only replaced it or elbowed 
it out of its chief function—it brings the tale of the greater Angevin 
offices to completion. 

It remains to define the sphere of action covered by the office 
as a whole: those functions which we either find recorded as per- 
formed in camera or habitually confided to men whom we know to be 
servants of the camera—the place of the office in Henry’s system of 
government. It is to be remembered that the activities of the 
camera, like those of each of its components, varied, according to 
convenience, from phase to phase of the reign, and, even more 
markedly, from one reign to another. It is the most protean of 
offices. But always the household must be concerned with money 
and the long-term drift of the chamber is towards the shedding of its 
more purely domestic tasks and its specialization as a personal 
treasury and receipt for the itinerant king. That tendency was 
completed only under John, but in every reign each of a dozen 
officia hospicii needs its own transport with the attendant officers 
and servants. The problem was at all times no less than the daily 
maintenance of government, with its little army of soldiers and 
civilians, upon the march, and the business of the household 
radiated far beyond the court. On the civil side, it came to concern 
itself with the king’s score or more of provincial houses, from the 
palaces of Woodstock and Clarendon to his apartments in every 
royal castle and the humbler lodgements at Havering, Bere or 
Feckenham; for the king’s lodgings along the major roads were as 
well sited and provided as the posting inns of Georgian England. 
In the castles, civil and military commitments could become in- 
distinguishable. New fortifications, repair and garrison might be, 
and in normal times were, left to sheriffs or castellans, spending their 
own farms; but in emergency, increasingly as time went on, the 
king’s resources were used without question; money from the 
household was thrown into the work, and with it the knowledge of 
the chamber’s buyers and surveyors and the authority of one or 
more of its senior servants to carry it to its conclusion. It was so 
with the fighting men also. The king’s knights and serjeants, his 
familia militaris, formed a standing nucleus, into which English 
and foreign mercenaries might be drafted. In war, the privata 
exercitus regis was an organization within the host, and could fight 
a minor campaign in its own strength. It was at the head of such a 
private army that Richard lost his life in besieging Chaluz. In the 
ceremony of the court there were recurrent occasions of expense. 
Christmas, at least of the three great Norman crown-wearings, 
remained a time for gifts and entertainments upon a rising scale, 
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in which Henry and John pitted themselves in magnificence against 
their archbishops. There was a coming and going of foreign 
princes and of envoys from foreign courts, and for every-day needs 
within the country and abroad, a corps of messengers. 

If we pass forward to the days of the wardrobe, to the time of 
Fleta, this almost omnicompetence has reached its fullest extension. 
In the expenses of the household he says,! ‘the buying of horses, 
carriages and many other articles shall be comprized; also gifts, 
alms and oblations; wages of knights and archers; messengers, 
foreign fees, presents and accommodations; also the expenses of the 
wardrobe, in which the buying of cloth, furs, wax, spices, linen, and 
such like shall be comprized ; also of jewels, foreign expenses, 
ambassadors, falconers’. For Fleta, the authority was the wardrobe; 
I do not think that there is any one of these charges that did not 
at some time and in some measure come under the responsibility 
of the chamber of Richard and John. It was the main supply of 
their campaigns, it met all the incalculable calls of their great 
households. Not all these items can be established certainly as upon 
the household account of Henry II, but his needs and purposes were 
basically the same. Under Henry II, Richard, John and Henry III, 
alike, the first essential of government was a court amply provided 
with money and carrying the king’s wealth and the authority of his 
presence about the administrative arteries of the kingdom. It is 
thus that the camera, the financial centre of this complex of obediences 
which is the hospicium regis, is the most heavily burdened, the most 
frequently challenged by emergencies, and so the most adaptable 
and the most rapid in evolution of all the household offices, and 
comes in process of time to hold a measure of financial superiority 
over all the rest. The wardrobe rendered its greatest services 
when the court was abroad or at war, when it often paid armies and 
garrisons and received revenue on a national scale. Of its fore- 
runner, the camera, this began to be true under Richard. Though 
Henry de Cornhill furnished the provision for the launching of the 
crusade and carried no recorded title, he had been closely associated 
with the chamber of Henry. It became very markedly true under 
John. But it is only very doubtfully true under Henry. On the 
whole it was Henry’s custom to pay the war-time garrisons of 
castles, and sometimes even his own military household, either 
through the agency of the marshal or of the nearest military authority, 
usually deputing a staff of clerks to work under them. So it was, 
at least in part, in 1165, when the troops against Wales were paid 
mainly by drafts on the sheriffs of the western counties organized by 
the Marshal, William fitz Aldelin, with some help from Walter de 
Beauchamp and the clerical service of Thomas and Nicholas, clerks 


1 Fleta, viii. 4. 
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of John of Oxford.1_ On this occasion the camera seems not to have 
been taken on campaign at all.2 In 1173 and 1174, when the camera 
was for the most part out of England with the king, the defence of the 
north was financed by two successive sheriffs of Yorkshire, Robert de 
Stuteville and Ranulph Glanville, largely from prises taken in the 
county,’ and in East Anglia and the midlands by William, earl of 
Essex. Yet in 1165 the intake into the war-chest was great enough 
to justify an ‘ exchequer of the King’s receipts ’ at Worcester,® and 
there is no indication that this was held im camera curie. Forty 
years later the camera would as a matter of course have gone upon 
campaign and taken a leading, if not an exclusive part in the receipt 
for the war and there are indications that it was already used in 
the Irish war of 1171. 


In time of peace, also, the upkeep of the English castles was 
still paid for by the sheriffs. Of the exceptional expenditure of 
£700 on Dover in 1184, £420 came from the treasury and the rest 
from the revenues of the county of Kent. The same is true of 
Henry’s tours of government ultra mare. In 1184 the fragmentary 
Norman Roll does, indeed, show the camera contributing to the 
fortification of the castles of the March of Normandy,’ but the 
principal expenses were made from Norman revenue and from drafts 
on the treasure of England distributed through the exchequer of 
Caen. Upon the fuller Norman Roll of 1180 neither receipts nor 
payments by the camera are recorded; it must have been paying 
the way of king and household from a sufficient stock of money 
carried in camera but intervening not at all in the financial administra- 
tion of Normandy and Anjou. Thus, the camera out of England 


1 Pipe Roll, 11 Henry II, pp. 12, 75, 77, 98, 100, 101. It is possible that Thomas 
was the Thomas, clericus de camera of the New College charter (Delisle, Recueil, 
i. 513) but even so, there is no indication that he held the office in 1165. 

2 The king’s progress to Northampton and Nottingham in the autumn of 1164 
and to Normandy by Southampton in the following spring is marked by a series of 
receipts in camera curie. There are none for the western counties or the Welsh March. 

’ Robert de Stuteville paid over £1,200 for the liveries of knights and other met- 
cenaries ‘ tempore guerre’ (Pipe Ro/l, 21 Henry II, p. 174). In the twenty-third year 
Ranulph Glanville acknowledged that he had taken over £1,500 ‘de prisa sua’ in 
Yorkshire, and, since he was pardoned the whole sum without compotus, it must 
have been spent on the war. 

“The marshal acted as paymaster in Kent and, perhaps, in Hampshire. Pipe Roll, 
20 Henry II, p. 1. Clerici et marescalli Regis . . . qui missi fuerunt cum eo (i.e. 
Gervase de Cornhill, sheriff of Kent) ad liberationem militum et navium faciendam de 
castellis balie sue. 

5 Ibid. 12 Henry II, p. 81. The phrase seems to exclude the possibility of this being 
a scaccarium Baronum though an ‘ exchequer” was bought on which to make the 
account. 

® Ibid. 30 Henry II, p. 150. 

7 Rotulus Magnus Scaccarii Normanniae, p. 110. Idem (William, earl of Arundel) 
reddit compotum de receptis suis que habuit ad operationes Castrorum de Marchia, 
scilicet de thesauro Cadomi {600 . . . De thesauro Anglie {100 sterlingarum .. . 
De thesauro Rothomagi de focagio £1700 sterlingarum . . . De Camera Regis {100 
sterlingarum. Of course, only a fragment of the Roll has survived. 
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was not as yet the secondary treasury for war and government 
that it came to be sporadically under Richard and consistently under 
John. For Henry II, it was still an essentially domestic office, and 
if it had achieved some kind of unity by the end of his reign, it 
remained unstable and always contained potentialities of further 
sub-division and change of form. 

The ideal structure of the offcium, the department of court or 
household, is that of a single magistratura or magistra ministeria with 
all the services and servants of the ministry under a butler, constable 
or chamberlain. But these are titles which have survived from a 
primitive simplicity and provide no rule of thumb for an elaborated, 
yet still domestic and malleable, court. How many stewards and 
butlers spring up under our hands if we attempt to apply the old 
formula to the stewardship or the butlery of Henry II! As with the 
officers, so with the functions they perform; and with the cameraria 
we are in the most changeful weather of the inmost court, where the 
king’s whims and necessities over-ride almost any rule or custom. 

We must not, therefore, look for rigid sub-division of duties 
between the various functionaries of the chamber. No jealously 
delimited spheres of authority need arise in a court dominated 
by one restless and unlimited will. But we can, at least, range the 
work of the camera into a few general categories. There are first 
those personal services to the king which bulk so largely in Round’s 
study of the hereditary chamberlainships, the body-service of his 
valets given daily behind and before the scenes throughout the various 
phases of his private and ceremonial life. Such evidence as Round 
advances in his King’s Serjeants and Officers of State—and it needs no 
repetition here—can leave no doubt that this service was originally 
under the office of the chamberlains,? though at all times, by its 
very nature, it eludes record. It must, however, be remembered 
that from 1158 to 1166 there was no English chamberlain of the 
household at all. ‘The work must have continued under the chamber, 
but in the hands of valets and servientes and without a titled head.* 

Akin to this service is the buying, storing and transport of the 
king’s clothes and personal equipment. Even under Henry II 
this is a high and responsible charge, for much of the king’s harness 
is of great price. As time goes on the wardrobe of the Plantagenet 

‘kings becomes more and more costly, and the half century from 1154 
is perhaps the period when it is most firmly under the control of the 

1 Rotuli Chartarum, i. 46. Magistratum marescalcie curie nostre. Delisle, Recueil, 
i. 190: Ministerium de magistratura hostiarie de scaccario meo. 

2 Round, King’s Officers and Serjeants, p. 66. 

3’ Warin and Henry fitz Gerold and William Mauduit cease after 1158 to serve at 
the receipt of the chamber, becoming in practice chamberlains of the exchequer, 
though this style is not coined until nearly half a century later. Their frequent visits 


to England to organize and conduct the flow of treasure across the channel must have 
made them only very intermittent attendants on the court in Normandy. 
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chamber; indeed, has no identity apart from it. In the past there 
has been some sharing of responsibility with the treasury. Not only 
the jewels but also the finer clothing used, at least sometimes, 
to be lodged at Winchester in thesauro. From perhaps the later 
*sixties, however, a service for the wardrobe is being specialized 
within the chamber. There is, one might say, an inchoate and 
unrecognized function from which in due time the wardrobe of the 
thirteenth century is to take shape and move to the front in its 
own right. Contrary to all likelihood this humblest and most private 
of the functions of the camera is to be the origin of the greatest and 
most highly organized domestic office of all. 

Thirdly—lastly, unless we are to sub-divide till all outlines are 
lost—there is the chamber as treasury, as custodian of the king’s 
travelling treasure and office of receipt, both for treasure drawn 
from Winchester and for occasional revenue not reaching him from 
the Thesaurus Anglie ; the camera as the chosen weapon of the personal 
finance of three Angevin kings. It is in this aspect that we find it 
referred to in our records as the camera curie, though whether this 
was more than departmental habit it would be rash to say. 

Under Henry none of these functions becomes fully and finally 
separate and independent. It is not until the reign of John that 
the receivership of the clerk, the office of the wardrobe, and the 
principal buying agencies are specialized and achieve their individual 
identities. Under Henry II, co-ordination, even confusion, persists 
side by side with separation of function. There is an overall drift 
towards specialization, but it is subject to reversals. Henry’s 
first chamberlains, Mauduit and FitzGerold, leave the camera for 
the exchequer; there are evidently times when he dispenses with any 
chamberlain at all, just as there are times when John’s chamberlain 
is continuously overseas; and there are times when a household 
chamberlain is in office but takes no discernible part in finance. 
Yet Turpin, the household chamberlain of Henry’s later years, is 
found again, as was Warin fitz Gerold in the ’fifties at the receipt 
of the camera curie. Richard’s chamberlain is a financial officer above 
all else, and yet deals with the clothing of the household. Again, 
the wardrobe may have its servants, but it is not yet an office, 
scarcely even a name, still less a department, and its stocking is at 
least in part, and its custody wholly, the responsibility of the cham- 
ber. The authority of a single chamberlain over this kaleidoscope 
is something to be speculated upon and noted when it exists, rather 
than asserted or denied as a general rule. But, for all that, the 
camera is a complex of authority which comprises all the functions 
that we have been enumerating. We shall do best if we admit 
that there is inconsistency of practice throughout Henry’s reign; 
recognizing the perfected structure as of the reign of John, admitting 
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something that, for want of a better name, we may call an over-all 
chamber administration under Henry. By that authority, or that 
title, its servants perform a variety of offices, exchanging functions 
with each other when convenience serves, and sometimes acting 
with a good deal of independence. 

With this in mind we may take, first the simplest or at least the 
most concrete fact, the chamber as wardrobe. It is evident that 
the most primitive of courts must have had servants specially 
assigned to the care, packing and transport of what are referred to 
generically as ‘the King’s robes’ or ‘the King’s harness ’, terms 
which are used so as to cover the richer ceremonial robes of scarlet 
and green cloth, figured and armorial samite and silk, and the furs 
and jewels, the latter even including the regalia. There is as yet no 
sign of a household office apart from the chamber for this very 
responsible work. There is even no evidence that specially 
designed store-rooms for the robes were being constructed, until 
Alnoth, the king’s English architect, built one in the palace of 
Westminster in 1177,” nor that that part of the baggage-train which 
carried the robes and jewels on eyre was put under any separate 
custody. Nevertheless, the storage and disposal of the paraphernalia 
of a government on eyre is to have something of the same influence 
upon the growth of its departments as the plan of the buildings about 
Westminster had on the structure of Parliament and the stationary 
offices of state. It is, in fact, the allocation towards 1210-11 of 
wagons, carrete de garderoba under separate conduct, that heralds 
the emergence of a wardrobe office under John. Meanwhile, 
however, it seems that even the convenience of a sleeping room for 
the king, apart from his camera, was a refinement of Henry’s later 
years, for from the ’seventies onwards a number of the king’s houses 
and castles were given the addition of a thalamus,’ and the term, if 


1 It is clear that the term Aarnasium is not restricted to arms and armour. It is rather 
‘ travelling equipment’, ‘ baggage’. Thus we have, Pipe Roll, 30 Henry II, p. 58: 
et pro ducendo harnasio Regine et Ducisse (sc. Saxonie) a Windresora usque Londonias 
per aquam 20/-. Itcan also be the equipment of an office, harnasium camere Johannis 
filii Regis; ibid. 31 Henry II, p. 217. Thus it may be the cases, panniers, cordage, 
locks in which the stuff is packed, or with which it is secured, together with lights, 
preservative spices, wax for sealing and so forth. Liber Quotidianus de Garderoba, 
1299-1300: pro cariagio coffrariarum, cere, speciarum et alterius hernesii ejusdem 
garderoba. But, as with our term baggage, it can mean also the stuff carried. On 
the Caerlaverock campaign, various officials are ordered ‘ providere sibi de cariagio 
hernesii sui quod solebat cariari in carectis ejusdem garderobe’; ibid. p. 99. 


® Pipe Roll, 23 Henry II, p. 198; Alnoth Ingeniatori 101/- ad faciendam warderobam 
regis de Westmonasterio. 

3 Ibid. 20 Henry II, p. 55. Et pro perficiendo Thalamo Regis de Gaitinton 70/-. 
It is possible that the thalamus could bear the wider sense of a private chamber 
or store (Memorials of St. Edmunds, i. 214). In 1185 a ‘ new close’ was being walled 
in at Westminster, and, besides a ‘ thalmus ’, there was a chapel and a mews for the hawks 
and a dovecot. And there was a ‘thalamus baronum’ at the exchequer. Pipe Roll, 
31 Henry Il, p. 214. 
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not the thing, is new. The first recorded indication of organized 
skill and service in the care of the robes is the appearance of one 
Gilbert of the wardrobe, who draws liveries from the farm of London 
in 1164,! and is important enough in the ’seventies, with two or three 
other members of the household, to witness charters to his fellow 
servants.2 We shall have gone as far as we can if we think of the 
routine of the wardrobe as in its infancy under Henry II with only 
the beginning of proper storage in London and little or none in 
the provinces. 

This rudimentary storage may have been in charge of Gilbert 
alone—he was, at best, a valet 9—though with servants under him. 
The packing up for the road, and, presumably, also the stowing of 
the various items of equipment, had already been reduced to rule and 
to something of a skilled craft, but it is made perfectly clear that 
the authority under which Gilbert worked was that of the camera. 
The camera was, in fact, in one of its phases, the wardrobe of Henry II. 
We can see this not only from the silence of the rolls as to any 
separate organization, but even more clearly in recurrent records of 
the consignment of robes or the material for robes, of plate, jewels, 
and so forth, to the camera curie, where they are formally received; 
in the records also of purchases made by the chamber’s servants, 
and in occasional entries which show that it had control of that 
part of the king’s baggage-train in which the wardrobe was carried. 
When Henry made his hurried visit to England at the height of the 
rebellion of 1174 what must have been a considerable outfit was 
bought for him at Northampton. Robert fitz Sawin, the usual 
court buyer for the midlands, paid £168 for it, presumably to the 
Northampton guildsmen, and it was delivered into the chamber— 
in robis domini Regis quas liberavit in camera curie® Again, in 
1176, he spent Christmas at Nottingham, and robes were, no doubt, 





1 Pipe Roll, 10 Henry II, p. 20. The hall was still sometimes used as the king’s 
sleeping place. Continuatio Beccensis, p. 320. 

2 Delisle, Recueil, i. 512; ii. 27, 57, and 66, a group of charters with very similar 
attestations which might all come from the period of the fighting in France, 1173-4, 
when the court was deprived of some of its normal attendance. Gilbert may have 
survived to be the Master Gilbert of 1205. Rotulus de Prestito, 7 John, p. 271: Magistro 
Gilberto ad muniendum navem de garderoba 20/-. 

3 There were certainly valets of the wardrobe under John, e.g Karolus de Garderoba, 
(Litt. Claus. 16 John, p. 166 and 17 John, pp. 232 and 243). Simon Peitevin was Vallettus 
domini Regis under Richard I (Magnus Rotulus Scaccarii Normanniae, p. 137) and Serviens 
de Garderoba under John. 

4 Each of the pieces of the king’s armour, the helmets, hauberks, etc., had their 
special leather cases for use in transport. The larger offcia had one or more wagons 
with their permanently appointed carters, the smaller, such as the chapel and the 
candela, went upon pack-horses. A ‘ chapel’ meant the vessels of the altar and the 
vestments. 

5 Pipe Roll, 20 Henry II, p. 50. Robert fitz Sawin was given Upton, Northants, 


pro servitio suo (Delisle, Recueil, ii. 69). He was sheriff of Northants at this 
time. 
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given, as they always were, to the household; the sheriff of Lincoln, 
accordingly, delivers cloth into the camera regis In 1180 Edward 
Blund draws money from the sheriffs of London to pay for gold 
fringe, silk and other minor necessaries for the chamber.? In 1187 
cups and dishes of silver and a number of silver spoons are so de- 
livered.* They then seem to have been in the charge of Richard 
Brito, one of the chamber’s servants. 

The chamber not only receives but keeps in custody. In the 
summer of 1180 the harness goes from Winchester to Marlborough 
moving independently out of court. It is in charge of Osbert and 
Fabian of the chamber. Osbert was the chamberlain’s brother; 
both were servientes de camera. In 1187 the king’s harness is taken 
over sea by the chamberlain, William Turpin, and the clerk of the 
chamber, William de St. Marie Eglise.5 It is a large convoy, making 
with the baggage of Hugh of Lincoln, who crossed with it, three 
shiploads. We should have known nothing of it if it had not sailed 
from Southampton while the king crossed from Dover. The men 
were out of court, had to hire vessels and draw upon the reeve of 
Hampton to do so, and the reeve’s claim for credit at the exchequer 
lodged the transaction in the Roll of the thirty-third year. We still 
learn by exceptions only; when, from 1203 onwards, we have a Close 
Roll to guide us, there will be no question but that that section of 
the king’s baggage-train in which his private goods are carried 
is under the conduct of the wagoners and servants of the camera. 
There they remain until 1210. 

The usage of Henry’s reign is most clearly illustrated in the Rolls 
of his thirty-first and thirty-second years. On 10 April 1185, he 
left England hurriedly to deal with Richard’s attack upon his 
brother Geoffrey. There are signs that he had intended to return 
no later than the summer ® and, although the camera was probably 
taken to Normandy,’ part of the king’s harness was left behind in 
England at the castle of Winchester. It was, probably, the greater 


1 Pipe Roll, 23 Henry II, p. 105. Cf. also ibid. 20 Henry II, p. 54. 

2 Ibid. 26 Henry II, p. 150. This would seem to be for robes of state. In 1186 silk 
and gold fringe is bought together with stoles, dalmatics and banners. Ibid. 32 Henry II, 
Pp. 197. 

3 Ibid. 33 Henry II, p. 27. 

* Ibid. 30 Henry II, p. 80. Et Osberto et Fabiano de Camera 41/4d. ad ducendum 
harnasium Regis a Wintonia ad Merlebergam per breve Regis. The next entry records 
the expenses of the treasury clerks qui duxerunt thesaurum ultra mare, so that the con- 
trast between the two departments is neatly emphasized. Osbert is not, of course, 
to be confused with the former clericus de camera. 

5 Ibid. 33 Henry II, p. 203. 

§ Ibid. 31 Henry II, p. 215. 

7 At least William de Ostilli, and probably the Clerk of the Chamber, tested at Mayet, 
Rouen, and St. Pierre-sur-Dive. Delisle, Recueil, ii. 262, 265 and 268. 

8 Pipe Roll, 31 Henry II, p. 206. Et in liberationibus viij servientum regis cum ij 
equis qui moram faciunt apud Wintoniam cum hernasio ejus a festo Sancti Ambrosii 
usque ad festum Sancti Michaelis £19 135. 6d. 
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and more valuable part, the king travelling light for his foreign 
voyage, for it was allotted eight servientes, so large a maintenance 
staff as to make it a temporary office, though an office out of court, 
and this commission remained in being for a full year from 4 April 
1185 to 27 April 1186.1 These are conditions which would certainly 
bring any organization of a wardrobe to light if such there had been. 
But there was none. Of the eight servientes, the four named seniors, 
Osbert the chamberlain’s brother, Ralf Ruffus, Peter, and Fabian, 
were all of the chamber.? The exclusive responsibility of the cham- 
ber is, therefore, very precisely recorded; on the one hand it is in- 
dependent of the treasury, for, though the deposit was actually 
in the castle of Winchester where lay the shesaurus Anglie, it was not 
committed in thesauro; the chamber maintained its own staff and its 
own custody. On the other hand, no separate wardrobe office can 
have existed at this period, for the custodians were still servientes 
de camera. 

It is clear, therefore, that what will come to be the wardrobe of 
later days is still no more than a function of the parent authority— 
parent because it is from the camera that the wardrobe can be seen 
to evolve in the later years of John. ‘To determine to what extent 
the servants of the camera did the buying for Henry II’s wardrobe 
or even for his household as a whole, whether the rest of the house- 
hold drew its liveries from it, coming to it for pay and allowances, 
we must look a little forward in time. The Misae Roll of 1209 to 
1210, which was at least a roll kept in the camera—we have no Misae 
Roll for Henry—trecords a number of purchases made with the cash 
of the chamber; furs,’ gold bullion,‘ leather covers for the king’s 
arms and armour,' cloth,® robes as presents to the servants of the 
court or of visiting notables, almost any oddment, may turn up in 
the day’s accounts, but still mainly by way of buying for the king’s 
immediate needs. There are also emergency payments for servants 
of the camera or of other offices. The tailor’s bill is paid from time 
to time for cutting out and sewing,’ fuel is bought for the kitchen or 
the chamber, the marshal of the stables presents his account for 
things bought ‘ both for the great stable and the stable of the 
camera’ ,8 and expenses will be paid for huntsmen, carters, or messen- 
gers going across country. But the king, certainly the court, 
could not have lived on the desultory buying that is entered on the 
Misae Roll, nor, clearly, is it the Misae Roll on which the general 
liveries of the court are recorded. The main expense is through the 


1 They drew liveries for 217 days from Michaelmas, 1185. 

2 Pipe Roll, 32 Henry Il, p. 168. Radulfus Ruffus et Osbertus frater Turpini et 
Petrus et Fabianus servientes regis de Camera. 

3 Rotulus Misae, 11 John, p. 112. 4 Ibid. p. 109. 

5 Ibid. p. 114. ® Ibid. p. 119. 

7 Ibid. pp. 113 and 122. 8 Ibid. p. 117. 
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chamber of London and Reginald de Cornhill, sheriff of Kent, 
and the bills are found on the roll of the Letters Close. 

To return to Henry II, the fact seems to be that the problem 
of provisioning even so large a convoy was then easier than we are 
inclined to suspect. As to food, the household largely provided 
itself with meat as it went, by hunting, salting and storing what it 
did not at once consume. The gentry, no doubt, got it fresh, the 
lesser people, like the seamen of later days, ate it salted. On 
western roads, there were larders, largely, though not exclusively, 
stocked with salted venison, at Bampton, Cranborne, Bere, Dor- 
chester and Devizes, and I daresay at other stages also. Perhaps 
the forest law was brutal not so much because idle kings loved 
hunting as because a busy government relied upon the deer to 
provision the eyre of its administration. In 1173-4 Henry threw 
open his forests to free chase, no doubt because they were a sub- 
stantial source of supply for the armies of his friends and servants. 
Grain, also, they may have got from the demesne estates, though 
there were often calls upon the sheriffs, mainly from the sheriff of 
Wiltshire, to send in additional supplies. Wine was usually bought 
at Southampton or Bristol by servants of the butlery! and sent to 
the houses along the line of the king’s immediate route to await him, 
the ‘ good wine for the king’s own mouth ’, and the vinum dispensabile 
forthe rest. For what buying it did the camera acted in part directly 
and in part by sanctioning and recording the actions of others. 
This is the method of the wardrobe as late as Edward I, it is the 
practice of John, and, I think, in general that of Henry II also. 

On what we may, by anticipation, call the wardrobe side, the 
position must have been much the same, but for different reasons. 
The camera bought cloth and ready-made robes here and there as 
occasion demanded, but it does not seem to have regarded the general 
stocking of the wardrobe as exclusively its duty. Indeed, the 
mass of the stuff was bought by other agents. The camera received 
clothes and jewels when bought, and carried what the king needed 
in its wagons ; but much of the actual buying was done by brokers, 
usually in London, or supplied by sheriffs or bailiffs from a few of 
the great towns. Such buyers had been William Cade and Edward 
Blund working in London, and Robert fitz Sawin at Northampton. 
In the last decade it was Henry de Cornhill, of course a Londoner, and 
head of a family which was beginning to take an increasing share in 
the king’s affairs. In the main, Henry de Cornhill’s custodies of 
Rayleigh and Boulogne provided the money—it will be remembered 

1 It is, however, to be remembered that the service was technically a ‘ chamberlain- 
ship of the king’s wines’, a title which it still bore in the reign of Edward I. Liber 
Quotidianus de Garderoba, 1299-1300, p. 356. It is possible that Durand de Ostilli of 


Henry II’s reign was called indifferently Pincerna and Camerarius. Delisle, Recueil, 
i. 493 and $45; ii. 57, 255 and 392. 
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that their revenues were in part diverted to the camera when Ralf 
Brito held them—and in 1188 Cornhill spent £190 on rings, gold 
bullion, precious stones, sables and other furs, and scarlet, green 
and grey cloth of Flanders ad opus Regis from Rayleigh,’ and from 
Boulogne over {100 on ermine, silk and robes of other stuff? 
Only £73 came from London,’ though he was joint sheriff of the 
city for that year. Clearly, it now was these funds, rather than the 
denarii de camera, that were used for the stocking of the king’s 
wardrobe, and we can hardly bring this expense for clothing and 
regalia into the scope of Henry II’s camera simply. Equally, 
we cannot omit it altogether, for Edward Blund has been called 
camerarius ‘ and the time is not far distant when Henry de Cornhill’s 
agency will be regularized into a farm, when his successor Reginald 
will be accorded the title of chamberlain and all this out-of-court 
buying will be organized into a local camera, the king’s chamber of 
London. As in so much else, this is a reign of incompleted trends; 
the wardrobe coming into being, as yet unrecognized, in the body 
of the chamber, external supply still carried on by private men but 
moving towards being regularized under chamber authority, 
for John’s reign in part under the steward or boards specially 
appointed to pass the accounts. The full development is under 
John and we cannot assess the meaning of these trends and their 
value for the future if we bring our story to an abrupt stop on 6 July 
1189. 

Together with this domestic service of the camera should, we 
might think, go the paying of the household. Were the staffs of 
the various officia hospicii Regis borne on a cameral roll and did they 
present themselves in camera curie to receive their wages? The 
Dialogus seems to tell us * that all stipendarii, by which is apparently 
meant the mercenary knights and serjeants, together with those who 
have the charge of the king’s hawks and hounds but yet are not of the 
household, get their pay at the exchequer and under the supervision 
of the constable—‘ ad officium ejus spectat’. This is, in rough terms, 
a kind of exterior household, which we may well believe stood out- 
side the chamber’s financial control. Perhaps Richard fitz Neal, in 


1 Pipe Roll, 33 Henry II, p. 19. 2 Ibid. p. 30. 3 Ibid. p. 40. 

‘ Ibid. 24 Henry II, p. 125. Per visum Edwardi Cam., where the chancery copy has 
* Edwardi Blundi’. 

5 In the first half of John’s reign the bills for the Hall—wine, napery and so forth— 
were usually passed by the steward, who would issue a computate for them. The 
chamberlain seems to act only when the steward is absent. Towards the end of the 
reign it became usual to allow these accounts and also those for robes and tailor’s 
stuff to accumulate and to have them authorized—together with casual receipts of 
money from his treasury—by Pierre des Roches, acting alone or with some associate 
such as William Brewer. The tendency was, in fact, away from chamber accounting 
and the chamber became more exclusively an office for receipt of coin. 

® Dialogus de Scaccario, 1. v. 
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stating that the stipendarii were paid at the exchequer, means us to 
assume that the household servants were not. Certainly, the camera 
took more and more of these outgoings on to its books, finally 
spreading cameral authority deep into the military system of the 
reigns of Richard and John, and we may doubt whether it was not 
doing more than the Dialogus suggests under Henry. As to the 
true officia of court, such as are enumerated in the Constitutio Domus 
Regis, we have little direct evidence and that from very early in the 
reign. But in 1158 the sheriff of Lincoln furnished the chamberlain, 
Warin fitz Gerold, with £30 ‘ad faciendum liberationes venatorum 
et armigerorum Regis ’;1 the sum would probably cover the wages 
for a full year and the armigeri were certainly servants in court, 
being the squires of the stables acting under the direct authority of 
the marshal. The evidence is at best fragmentary. One may 
imagine a yearly or terminal payment in camera curie, for it is difficult 
to conceive of any other practical system, and the silence of all 
other records as to the servants’ working year within the household 
points to their being borne for their liveries upon lost household 
rolls. But whether the roll of camera was the master-roll for all 
offices we can hardly say. 

No apology is needed for these descents into the wardrobe and 
the kitchen. The valets and servants of the Angevin household 
are apt to seem to us no more than the knaves and valets of the 
playing-card court; but, in their day, they were men of land and 
substance, passing easily into greater affairs and building in the 
detail of their daily tasks the foundations of offices which will hover 
between the spheres of state and household, maintain governments 
and provision wars. Out of their ranks and by virtue of their 
service will rise such men as Ralf fitz Stephen, Pierre des Roches, 
Kirkhara and Brito. We shall get our first indication of that great 
department the wardrobe from the cobbler’s bills for the shoeing of 
John’s carters for the road. The humble workings of the king’s 
day by day living are part of the constitutional history of England— 
more truly part than that wishful searching after constitutional 
precedents which exhausted so much of the effort of the great 
Victorians. It is sometimes said that English medieval historians 
are still embedded in a morass of administrative detail into which the 
late Professor Tout directed them. They are there because the 
history of medieval England, or much of that history, lies there; 
not the England of Lord John Russell nor that of our passing 
ideologies of today. And one duty of the historian is to the past 
in the terms of the past, not in those of the philosopher, the socio- 
logist or the politician according to the notions of the present. 

The chamber as treasury may, indeed, commend itself directly 


1 Pipe Roll, 4 Henry II, p. 136. 
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to our sense of the dignity of history. In this it doubled the 
treasury of the realm. As we have seen, there was from the 
beginning no bar of law or custom against the king taking 
his profits as and when he would. Breve Regis was an absolute 
quittance at the exchequer. Fines, amercements, profits might be 
allowed to find their way to the treasurer by the ancient course, or 
intercepted at their source and paid in camera curie or otherwise 
directly to the king. It was a matter of convenience and habit, 
not of rule and right. The custom varied greatly. Henry used 
chamber receipt most freely in the ’sixties and ’seventies. In his 
last decade, when the chamber was much abroad, he was prone to 
leave his expenses to be paid for him, in London and elsewhere, 
with his writ as acknowledgement. I doubt if his anticipations 
of the exchequer account greatly exceeded {2000 in any year and 
it came to be far less towards the end. But, if the camera took less 
from the bailiffs, it still received what came from the treasury, 
those sendings of treasure which left Winchester on long or short 
journeys to intercept the King’s eyre in England or to follow him 
across the seas. The authority under which they travelled was that of 
the treasury, the actual convoy was that of the clerk of the treasurer, 
and the knights of the two chamberlains. They or their servants 
formed a specialized branch of the treasury whose members spent 
years in the same service.! Until they reached the court and made 
formal delivery into the camera their responsibility was not dis- 
charged, and the coin remained technically de thesauro. But once 
delivered, it was out of treasure; the treasurer, the chamberlains 
and their messengers were quit of it, and it changed its designation 
and was thenceforth denarii de camera*—from about 1210 onwards, 
denarii de garderoba. Something of this practice we must read back 
from the Close and Patent Rolls of John, but in general it is already 
clear from the Pipe Rolls of Henry II. The equipment bought 
for the carriage of the denarii de camera is known, and the function 
of the clerk of the chamber in its receipt and transport recorded. 


1 Pipe Roll, 29 Henry II, p. 148. Et in liberatione esnecce quando transfretavit cum 
thesauro . . . Et clerico Thesaurarii et ij hominibus camerarii 20/- de liberatione sua. 
The Dialogus warns us that the chamberlains’ knights ‘ camerarii dicuntur quod pro 
camerariis ministrant’. The treasury scribes use ‘ homines’ or ‘ clerici cam.’ as the 
normal contraction for ‘ homines’ or ‘ clerici camerariorum’ and this has often been 
incorrectly extended by editors. The printed text of the Pipe Roll quoted above gives 
wrongly ‘homines camerarii’ instead of ‘camerariorum’, and others, especially 
Eyton, give ‘ clerici camerae’, thus suggesting that the treasure convoys were made under 
chamber control and according the status of clerk of the chamber to several men— 
Ralf, Odo de Falaise, etc.—who never held it and never worked in the camera. This has 
thrown the early history of the clerks of the chamber into a confusion from which I 
have tried to rescue it. 

2 Magnus Rotulus Scaccarii Normanniae, p. 156. Brice the chamberlain makes pay- 
ments ‘de denariis camere Regis’. The term does not seem to be found in any 
record of Henry II, but it is the term and not the fact that needs to be established as 
of the reign of Henry. 
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Most clearly we can see this when, for any reason, the king is 
beyond the reach of the convoy system of the treasury. Then it 
is the camera that goes to fetch the treasure, as in 1172, when, 
on the return from Ireland, Osbert de Camera brings £200 under his 
own conduct for the expenses of Henry’s landing,} an early parallel 
to the routine of the next generation, by which the clerk of the cham- 
ber himself, or someone acting for him, attended at the treasury 
to draw money on a /iberate for the court’s immediate outgoings. 
Already, in 1172, it is the standard draft of £200, a sum which was 
to become the normal limit of withdrawal for immediate court 
spending under Pierre des Roches and Philip de Lucy.? 

As to the amount of those sums almost monthly received from 
the Winchester hoard and carried in the chamber’s wagons, we can 
say nothing except by comparison with later times. In the first 
half of 1206 the Close Roll records £1,180 as reaching the camera 
from the treasures of England and Ireland as against £3,900 paid 
directly in camera regis or ipso Regi. But by then John had already 
revolutionized the whole use of the camera as a treasury. The 
total for half a year of Henry’s receipts may not have been out of all 
comparison smaller—in such years as 1173-4 it was obviously not— 
but the proportions derived from receipt im camera and delivery 
from the treasury were at least reversed. By far the larger part of 
Henry’s travelling funds must have been secured in the conventional 
manner, in obedience to a writ of Jiberate to the treasurer and 
chamberlains and by transport under conduct of their clerks and 
servants. The chamber was still a lesser thing than it came to be 
under his son. 

Yet, though the scale of Henry’s operations is not that of John, 
we must beware of estimating the task of the camera by a mere 
reckoning of pounds, shillings and pence. The unit of currency was 
then not the pound or the mark but the denarius. The two or 
three thousand pounds that the chamber handled in a heavy year 
(apart from what was delivered by the treasury) might represent 
something like a tenth of the total revenue and call for the receipt of 
close on a million coins of a constantly deteriorating currency— 
receipt not only by entry upon roll, writ and tally, but by numbering, 





1 Pipe Roll, 18 Henry II, p. 81. Osberto Clerico de Camera et Camerariis Regis £200 
ad portandum cum Rege quando rediit de Hibernia per breve Regis. Delisle (Recueil, 
Introduction, p. 408), wishes to supply the word ‘ thesaurum’” after ‘ portandum ’, 
thus making the £200 the cost of transporting treasure. But the sum is ten times the 
amount of any likely cost of transport and the records of the English Treasury do not 
admit of this kind of interpolation. 

2 It is, I think, the lack of a Roll of Liberate, and not any essential difference in 
procedure that has left us with only one entry as to such withdrawals of treasure under 
Osbert and a great many under Philip de Lucy in the reign of Henry’s son. This 
particular transaction found its way into the Pipe Roll because the money came from 
the see of Winchester and so had to be allocated to the custos of the bishopric. 
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weighing and calculating the allowance for light coin, and also, it 
would seem, for the dispatch of worn money to the mints and the 
reception of new. All this called for almost the whole apparatus 
of the financial craft as it was then understood. We have record of 
the purchases made—wagons, strong-boxes, scales, weights and 
balances—when the camera of the young king was set up in 1172,! 
and it was short of the apparatus of an exchequer only in the tools 
used for blanching? The consumption of wax, parchment, and 
the like is that of a great office. 

To sum up, then, the camera of Henry II has scarcely any field of 
action that is wholly its own. On the other hand it is difficult to 
set limits to its intervention in the affairs of other offices and officials, 
for it is the servant of the personal will and of the day by day 
necessities of the sovereign and the state. Thus, it is found supple- 
menting and reinforcing the action of the exchequer at times of 
crisis and always rivalling it in a haphazard and intermittent way in 
the collection of the king’s profits. For some years it lends its 
clerk to replace the bearer of the chancery seal. Yet it has no 
organic relation to the chancery or to the exchequer, which is only 
informed of what the camera has done when the sheriffs present their 
writs of quittance at the audit. The nearest we get to a certain 
chamber revenue is when a few of the greater escheats are attorned 
ad cameram, but that happens only from time to time. Again, it 
carries the king’s travelling fisc with it, but never seems to have 
accepted exclusive responsibility for any single branch of expendi- 
ture. The court always lives more by provisions supplied by the 
sheriffs than by its own spending, and the wardrobe buying tends 
to be left to London or provincial brokers. Here also the camera 
does spend without restriction and receives what is bought for the 
king by others, but while it enters, or may enter, into many spheres, 
it predominates in none. It is the vehicle of the residual action of 
the king and, as such, intermittently exercised. Its responsibility 
is, perhaps, fullest in household receipt and in what will come later 
to be the sphere of the wardrobe and this is to say much, for with 
the wardrobe goes the custody of the treasure and with that a 
future of power to which it is hard to set bounds. 

‘All our qualifications are, indeed, not to minimize the historical 
importance of the camera in the twelfth century nor of the wardrobe 


1 Pipe Roll, 18 Henry Il, p. 145. Et pro bulgiis et barhudis summariorum camere 
Regis filii Regis et pro barhudis carrettarum ipsius et aliis apparatibus camere. . . . Et 
pro scalis et libris et pensis ad opus camerariorum Regis filii Regis. 

2It may well be that it was anticipated that Henry the younger’s revenue would 
come from sources accounted for de numero and that this absence of the fusor’s tools 
from his chamber is no proof that they were not used in his father’s. 

3 Ibid. 22 Henry II, p. 11 (London). In soltis per breve Regis . . . £26 pro ij 
millibus cere liberate in Cameram Regis. 
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in the thirteenth. Rather they are to emphasize it. For the camera 
achieves no rigid form and function precisely because it is the in- 
calculable element in the state, through which the king acts by ex- 
ception and in emergency, exercising his inexhaustible right of 
initiative, cutting, if he so wills, across the network of exchequer and 
county routine which has already got a kind of sanctity, but which is 
nevertheless at every point and in every fibre still the King’s 
government. Such an office is bound to remain pliant in action and 
freely adaptable. By the very fact of getting itself a constitution and 
falling into a consistent line of action—by creating for itself a /ex— 
it would go against its own special virtue which is to be the reflexion 
of the changing purposes and emergencies of the reign. It would 
cease to be the servant of the king’s unfettered will and action. 

Yet with all allowance made for the magnitude of the financial 
work of Henry’s household, and its occasional use to stimulate 
older, greater and more conservative offices, much of its significance 
lies in its work of preparation rather than in fulfilment. It was 
building up the mechanism, the tradition and the personnel for the 
far more influential and more fully developed camera of John. It 
bequeathed the completed structure of cameral officials to succeeding 
reigns. Most important of all, perhaps, it invented the vital office of 
clerk of the chamber. All the dramatic quality of John’s reign lies 
in that character which has been called tyranny and we are apt to 
dwell upon the man and his acts rather than the machinery through 
which they took effect. That is wrong, for the domestic machinery 
through which he acted was elaborate and, in great part, original; 
in part also inherited. It is the ruin not only of a man but of a 
system that we are watching in John’s pre-eminence and fall; 
we should have to search far to find any extreme of his monarchy 
which had not been, at least momentarily, resorted to by Henry. 
Most of its devices he had, from time to time, and on a minor scale, 
applied. And perhaps his most remarkable legacy was a domestic 
treasury rescued from its primitive formlessness and brought to a 
point where it could be made the vehicle of the two most active 
essays in personal monarchy that we have known, the reigns of 
John and EdwardI. For the camera of Henry II is an efficient model 
of John’s greater camera and the forerunner at one remove of the still 
more powerful wardrobes of Henry III and Edward. 


J. E. A. JoLutrre. 


[Concluded 





The Earl of Essex as Strategist and 
Military Organizer (1596-7) * 


HE Hulton papers are well known for the series they contain 

of upwards of forty original letters written by the 2nd earl of 
Essex to Queen Elizabeth I. Among these papers now on indefinite 
loan in the British Museum there is a manuscript, thirty-two pages 
long, in Essex’s handwriting. It appears to have been overlooked 
by W. D. Macray who has made no mention of it in his report on the 
Hulton papers to the Historical Manuscripts Commission.2 The 
manuscript, which comprises sixteen conjugate folios, is imperfect, 
about a third of folio 11 having perished, and there has been de- 
terioration at the edges of a number of the folios, to this extent 
adding to the difficulty of transcription. More serious, it has come 
down to us incomplete, for it lacks on its own showing an im- 
portant last part. Written, after the epistolary fashion of the period, 
to a hypothetical friend at court, and undated and without title or 
signature, it has proved on investigation to be a discourse by Essex 
the existence of which has hitherto been unknown,‘ although a 
part, roughly a sixth, of its contents—corresponding to fos. 1%-4" 
of the manuscript—has had an independent life under the title 
‘Omissions of the Cales Voyage’. This part comprising, as the 


* T should like to thank Professor R. B. Wernham for invaluable advice on the 
preparation of this article. 


1 For permission to make use of this manuscript I am indebted to the courtesy of 
its owner, Sir Roger Hulton, Bart. 

® Historical Manuscripts Commission 12th Report, Appendix ix (1891). 

3 We learn from a passage towards the end of the manuscript (fo. 15") that the in- 
tended purpose of the wanting part (‘ the next and last part of [this] discourse”) was 
‘to handle att large . . . how facile yt is first to take and then to kepe ether or both 
these places [Lisbon and Cadiz]’. In my quotations from the manuscript I have pre- 
served the original spelling but not always the punctuation. 

“ The problem of the manuscript is dealt with in an Appendix. The only source 
for the circumstances of its composition is the Anthony Bacon papers, preserved in the 
library of Lambeth palace, a collection which forms the basis of Thomas Birch’s best- 
known work, Memoirs of the reign of Queen Elizabeth (two volumes, 1754)—hereafter 
cited as Memoirs. In my quotations which are taken direct from the manuscript 
volumes in Lambeth I have added in brackets the reference to the Memoirs wherever 
this is possible. 

5 An explanation of the separate existence of the Omissions (as it may conveniently 
be cited) is suggested in the latter part of the Appendix. Five manuscript copies of it 
have been found, in addition to one, existing in 1812, which cannot be traced: two 
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title suggests, a statement by Essex of things left undone in that 
expedition, certainly affords no index of the interest and importance 
of the unknown original manuscript from which we now know it 
to have been taken. The original (hereafter referred to as the Hulton 
manuscript) contains the plan which Essex has to offer for a decisive 
attack on Spain, and hardly less remarkable is the new evidence of 
his grasp of the principles, strategic and economic, involved in 
the warfare he is advocating and of his interest in military problems. 


I 


Essex’s plan is contained in the last third of his discourse, 
making its first appearance on the twenty-first page, after he 
has considered at some length the impracticability of a negotiated 
peace and—having for several more pages rehearsed the merits 
of offensive warfare, without any great originality but for one im- 
portant exception *—has proceeded to deal with the command of the 
sea and how it can be used to bring the war to a conclusion: 


. . » by sea he [the king of Spain] neither hath store of shippes and 
great numbers of mariners nor meanes to supply himself of furniture 
and provisions for his shipping but out of the East countryes, such as 
his shippes and mariners being loth will be long in supplying 
and his provisions that shold come dayly to him wilbe quickly cutt 
of. Allso yt [an offensive war by sea] is more anoyance because 
we shall not only impeach and interrupt his trafique with all other 
countryes of Christendom wherby we shall impoverish his merchants 
butt stop and divert his golden Indian streames . . . and lett out 
the vitall spirites of his estate. . . .3 


The significance of the linking in this passage of Spain’s two 
trades, the European and the ‘Indian’, which remains for the 
moment unexplained, emerges in a comparison of the three ‘ seates 


are in the British Museum (Julius F VI, fos. 280-2 and Otho E IX, fos. 303-6), and three 
in the Bodleian (Tanner 76, fos. 20, 21, 26, 27; and 278, fos. 277-9). 

There are three printed texts: (1) In Josiah Burchett, A Complete History of the most 
remarkable Transactions at Sea . . . (1720), pp. 361-3. Unfortunately Burchett, as his 
way is, does not cite his source. (2) In Thomas Lediard, The Naval History of England 
. . » (1735), pp- 337-9, from the transcript in Julius F VI. (3) In A Selection of Curious 
Rare and Early Voyages . . . ed. R. A. Priestly and E. Evans (1812) from a transcript 
then in the possession of the marquis of Stafford: this is the manuscript which it has 
proved impossible to trace. 

1 Sir Julian Corbett, The Successors of Drake (1900); M. Oppenheim, in The Naval 
Tracts of Sir William Monson (two volumes. Navy Records Society, 1902); J.R. 
Dasent, editorial preface (pp. viii, ix) to Acts of the Privy Council, xxvi (1903). As is well 
known, Corbett not only regarded Essex as the chief inheritor of Drake’s policy of 
offensive war and of his grasp of naval problems but also credited him with the pro- 
motion of far-ranging military reforms, a view to some extent shared by Dasent (/oc. 
cit.). Inno work that has appeared since the above were published have these aspects 
of Essex’s career received particular attention. 

2 Hulton MS., fo. 7%: a first reference to the small skilled army he is proposing 
for the necessary land-force. 3 Ibid. fo. 10%. 
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of warre’—the Islands, the Indies, and the Spanish coast — 
from which it is open to English sea power to choose: and his 
plan takes on a shape, and at the same time originality, in his 
final choice of the Spanish coast for its venue, and in one of the 
arguments he uses against making the Islands the main objective: 
* They [the Canaries, Madeira and Azores] are out of all such trades 
‘as are betwixt cuntry and cuntry in Europe or betwixt any of us 
and Africa. .. .4 In this context, the choice of the Spanish coast 
from which to base the war he is advocating against the supplies and 
treasure essential to the enemy’s fighting forces, is something 
quite new: the purpose is a double blockade, to be exercised 
by a single armed force. Fuller reference to his argument 
brings out that some claim to novelty may also be made for the plan, 
both in its structure and in some of its details, particularly its sug- 
gestions for a suitable landing-force; but its significance may first 
-be considered in relation to what had been official practice. 

Ever since 1589 it had been the declared policy of the govern- 
ment to prevent Spain from obtaining from ‘ Eastland’ the naval 
materials and other supplies upon which she was dependent.? 
No effective way, however, had yet been found of carrying the 
policy through. The Channel squadron, constituted for this pur- 
pose,* could be eluded by any merchant fleet from Hanse ports 
which chose to make the long voyage northwards round Scotland, 
as was proved by the freight ships from Hamburg and other north 
German ports, to the number of over three score, which fell into 
Drake’s clutches off the Tagus in 1589. Nor had any alternative 
means been tried by the government. Westwards, the issue was 
somewhat older and considerably more controversial. The inter- 
ception of the treasure-fleets became the object of serious considera- 
tion by the government on the morrow of victory over the Armada,° 
and in the following winter a proposal was again put forward by 
Hawkins: this was the plan for a permanent squadron to cruise 
between Spain and the Azores, and admittedly it had not been given 
a fair trial, receiving only fitful official backing.* In view of the 
new protective measures for her trade with the west which Spain 
had begun to put into operation after 1590, it is open to question 
whether any naval project could have succeeded which, like 


1 Hulton MS., fo. 12°. 

2 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, Elizabeth, xxiii. pp. xiii, 8, 38, 308, 310, 325. 

’ Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, ii. 404 and Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury MSS., v. 
171 


* Camden, Annals (English trans., ed. 1635), p. 383; Corbett, op. cif. ii. 351. R. B. 
Wernham, ‘ Queen Elizabeth and the Portugal Expedition of 1589’, ii: ante, Ixvi. 
199, has pointed out that Drake’s ‘ haul’ included twenty French ships, besides the 
sixty ships from Hamburg and other North German ports. 5 Ante, \xvi. 196. 

*S. P. Domestic, ccviii, no. 47, where Hawkins’s memorandum to Walsingham, 
putting forward this plan, is dated 1 February 1587-8; J. A. Williamson, Hawkins of 
Plymouth, pp. 319-23. 
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Hawkins’s, was unsupported by a fortified and reasonably near base: 
the complete English failure (despite the repeated attempts, pro- 
ducing at best an occasional ‘ near miss ’, that followed Hawkins’s 
two unsuccessful ventures, in the 1590s) to capture a single treasure 
fleet by the time the war ended, must be ascribed quite as much to 
these Spanish defence measures as to ill luck or ill judgement on the 
part of the English commanders or to any combination of both. 
The effectiveness of these measures,! and perhaps in particular the 
intelligence system provided by the ‘ advisoes’, the new fast-sailing 
postal-packets, made it doubtful whether even the capture and 
maintaining of Terceira, the famous stronghold in the Azores— 
a project admittedly more costly than Hawkins’s and never put into 
action, but which had been seriously considered by the government 
on two occasions—could have converted any of the ‘ near misses ’ 
into success, still less have achieved the object of a more permanent 
cutting off of Spain’s Indian treasure.? 

Essex evidently held this view and his argument against the 
efficacy of any Islands scheme* deserves some attention for its 
bearing on his plan, as well as for an apparently unresolved con- 
tradiction between the plan and what he did in the ‘ Islands Voyage ’ 
of the following year. He describes as ‘ idle wanderings upon the 
sea’ naval operations that are without ‘some principall porte [of 
the enemy] for harbour and succor ’;* and there are other indications 
throughout his assessment of the three alternative ‘ seates of warre’ 
—the Islands, the Indies, and the coast of Spain and Portugal— 
that he is thinking mainly in terms of an occupation: in his own 
words, of ‘ an army that shall be able to conquer and dwell ’.5 

It is the great merit of Essex’s plan that it provides for a blockade 
of Spain’s ‘ sea provisions ’ from Europe, not now, as had officially 
been tried, in the Straits of Dover, but at the receiving-end, the 
Spanish coast. Its application would also at the same time and by 
the same armed force, cut off Spain’s treasure from the Indies— 
again at the receiving-end, and not, as had been vainly attempted, 
without any apparent official alternative, at the Azores. This 
becomes at once apparent in the last four pages of the manuscript 
where, with the designation of Lisbon and Cadiz as the necessary 
bases, we are given the full outline. Without attempting to consider 
for the present the question of feasibility, a further quotation, 
though at some length, may be permitted : 


By a warr upon the coste of Spayne and Portugall yt is easy to 
cutt of all entercourse betwixt those 2 kingdoms and th’ Indyes 


1 They are summarized in Corbett, op. cit. ii. 362-8. 

® Ibid. i. 346-54; ii. 330, and S.P. Domestic, ccxxii, no. 89 there cited. The plan 
of an attempt on Terceira was returned to in 1597 when it formed part of Essex’s 
instructions. S.P. Domestic, cclxiii, no. 102. 

3 Hulton MS. fos. 12'12". * Ibid. fos. 13%-14". 5 Ibid. fo. 11". 
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because the trafike is only from 2 places. Lisbone and Sevill are 
the cesternes that first receave the welth [‘ which comes from th’ 
Indyes ’ erased], and the Bay of Cales and the river of Tagus the portes 
wherby the king of Spayne’s fleetes for th’ Indyes ever go forth and 
to which they ever returne: so as impeach him in these [‘ places’ 
erased| and our [sic, in error for ‘ we’] impeach him in all . . . Ther 
remains . . . this dout to be cleared, whether yf the king of Spayne 
had lost these two places, he might not renew his trafike in some 
other. I answer no, for yf he have any fitt place within the straytes 
[of Gibraltar], yett an English fleete lying in the Bay of Cales or any 
wher ther aboutes will still comand the passage into the streights 
[sic] . . . St Lucars is a bare haven and so neere to Cales as they dar 
never send anything out of thatt porte, or into yt, yf our fleete be 
at Cales. Betwixt that and Lisbone, and betwixt Lisbone and the 
Groyne, ther is no porte butt the rode, rather the Iles, of Bayon 
to receave ether the Carricks or the king’s great shippes. For the 
porte of the Groyne or att Bayon, it is as easy to take or burne any 
fleete as att Cales. Farroll is a good porte but nether hath good 
towne to yeld any comodyties for a fleete nor is sufficiently defensible 
yf it be attempted. And to go further northward, both these places 
wilbe inconvenient for them and so neere us as they will have little 
profite by attempting any [new]! trade if ther old be cutt of, for 
we may turne nott only our shipping upon the Spanish coaste, 
but all we have upon our own, to impeach them, wher from our 
western portes yt wilbe litle more than 48 owers sayle with a good 
wind to the place where wee shold incounter them. 

So as I conclude thatt, as wee cutt of the king of Spayne from 
trade to th’ Indyes, if wee possess Calis and Lisbone, so yt is hard and 
allmost impossible for him to make any new trade from any porte 
of his dominions, whilst from those 2 places we make warres upon 
the rest of his coast. Allso, yt is as hard for him to have any trafike 
with the other cuntries of Christendom, for both merchants will 
apprehend the danger and ther shipping will fly the coaste wher 
they see an unsafe passage and a continuall warr. Besides, these 
northern and Northeast cuntryes (whence the Spanyard hath his 
greattest trade) must send ther shippes through the narrow seas 
in danger of whatt we kepe upon our owne coaste and afterward 
along the Spanish coste subiect to interception ther, or els about by 
Irland and Scotland, so as they must necessarily fall with some cer- 
taine capes and hed landes (as St Vincent, the Rock, Finisterre or 
Ortugall) about which yf wee kepe our shippes, they can never escape 
us. And as one part of our fleete having Lisbone or some such place 
for ther retract might range all the cost of Portugall, Galicia and 
Biskay: so another part of our fleete having Cales for succour might 
comand all the costes of Algarve and Andalusia: yea, within the 
Streightes even to Marseilles.? 


1* New’ is conjectural, the manuscript being defective here; but this suggestion 
is enforced both by the sense of the passage and by the occurrence of the words ‘ any 
new trade’ a few lines further on. 

? Hulton MS. fos. 15?—15°. 
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If it is a truism that the Elizabethan war failed of final victory 
for want of finishing-power, it is arguable that the lack might 
have been supplied by the occupation of a well-chosen base and some- 
thing more like a striking force than anything produced by the 
existing military system which had so far proved inadequate. With 
but few exceptional cases, finance had been a standing obstacle to 
the execution of an effective war-strategy, and modern scholarship 
has shown the extent of the government’s financial straits as this 
would hardly have been known to the historians who have been 
most critical of the queen’s use of her navy.’ In a sense, Essex’s 
plan, like Hawkins’s, meets the all-important point of expense, if his 
premise can be allowed that the offensive war he is proposing will 
maintain itself—a view never put to the test, but none the less 
entitled to consideration. 

For the rest, Lisbon might well seem to be the crux. The 
miscarrying of previous designs upon it, for instance, by Drake, 
had done nothing to lessen its reputation for impregnability: 
the queen’s prohibition of any attempt to carry its defences at the 
outset of the Cadiz expeditions is no doubt an index of this,? and 
we are left to conjecture how Essex would have dealt—and perhaps 
did deal—with the problem in the missing part of his discourse. 
It is just possible that there were good reasons for the optimism he 
expressed on the subject of its capture and holding,’ but it seems more 
likely that they applied rather to the design in general. The 
importance for this project of the intended base cannot, in fact, 
be judged by past standards. It appears from the passage quoted 
above that Cadiz was the essential objective. Underlying the 
designation of ‘ Lisbon or some such place’, and ‘ Cales ’, is the 
fundamental idea of a base well to the south, from which to ‘ work 
back ’, so to speak, upon the Spanish ports further north. This is 
made quite clear by Essex earlier in the work : 


1R. B. Wernham, ante, Ixvi. 5, 24; F. C. Dietz, English Public Finance, 1559-1641, 
Pp. 79-82. 

2° From Lisbon I was barred by name in my instructions.’ Hulton MS. fo. 2°; 
Lediard, op. cit. p. 339. 

3 Essex may have been acquainted with the anonymous ‘ project . . . to sack the 
city of Lisbon’ (S.P. Domestic, ccxxiii, no. 50; the writer of which quoted in 
Professor Wernham’s article, ante, Ixvi. 208, evidently possessed direct knowledge of 
the topography of the city and forts guarding it at the entrance to the Tagus). This is 
suggested by certain similarities between the document and the Hulton MS., such as 
the extension of the projected action within the Straits of Gibraltar, and the proposed 
use of fireships as preliminary cover, and in both cases there is the same confident tone. 
Essex’s belief that the seaward defences of Lisbon could be carried mainly by resolute 
action by the fleet (Hulton MS. fo. 3”) would certainly have been strengthened by the 
following passage in a letter addressed to him by an anonymous correspondent in 
Spain, dated 10 September 1596: ‘ You might as easily have taken Lisbon and Sivyll 
as you took Cadiz, had you been so advised, as appeared by the fear and flight out of 
Lisbon at your approach’ (Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. vi. 382). There was 
testimony to the same effect from Philip II’s armourer in North Italy (Lambeth MSS. 
660, fo. 176) [Memoirs, ii, 208]. 
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. . . my end in going to Cales was not only because it was a 
principall port and the likeliest to be held by us, because of the seate 
and naturall strength of it: butt also for thatt it was the farthest good 
port southward, so as beginning with it, we might . . . go to all 
the good portes betwixt that and the northermost portes of Biskaie: 
which was a better way then to have begon or given th’ enemy the 
alarm in the midst of his cuntrie or the neerest partes to us, for so 
our attempt, would have been more difficile and our retraite att 
last from these farthest ports less safe considering the wants, in- 
fections and other inconveniences that for the most part do accompany 
the retraytes of our fleetes and armies in long iornies. . . .! 


In truth, in another sense than that of the ‘ double blockade ’” 
above indicated, the intended base is different from anything 
previously contemplated, as is shown in the following: passage, 
with which this section may fittingly be concluded: 


And now having barrd the Spaniard all entercourse with the 
Indyes wherby he mayntaynes his fleetes and warres by sea, and the 
trade of other cuntries from whence he is supplied with all necessaries 
for his shippes and provisions for such services, yt is needless to 
prouve thatt, we may by the course sett downe, bafish him the 
Ocean: and yett thett yt may appear thatt we shall utterly disarm 
him by sea, I will add unto the 2 former mischeafes thatt he receaves 
[the cutting off of the American and the European traffic] this third, 
thatt we will leave him no shippes, for undoubtedly he that hath a 
fleete to comand the sea and is able to land a sufficient force to 
comand the shore butt 3 dayes lacks ether corage or conduct yf 
he do nott take or burne any fleete in what porte of Spayne soever 
yt be, for yf the place be so large as the Canon of the shore do nott 
cofnand the whole harbor, he may safely go in and do his execution 

‘ with his shippes. If yt be narrow and litle, in landing his Canon 
and bringing yt to shoote att them whilst his shippes. comand the 
mouth of the harbor, he shall drive them to yeald or smite them as 
they ryde.: I speake of playne and easy wayes, for yf wee will but 
cary shippes fitt to be burnt and have men of enterprise thatt for 
extraordinary honor and reward will goo upon extraordinary danger, 
wee may enter, boorde and fight any shippes in any harbor and under 
any castell or forte in the worlde, and with barges, galiottes, or such 
lyke botes retyre our men with no great difficulty, and having done 
this in one porte, yt is easye to do yt in another, and so in all as long 
as the Spaniard hath a ship left, for hee thatt is upon thatt cost with 
a strong fleete and a disciplined army, yf he be a Comander worthy 
of such a chardge hath in the reason of man no other limites to his 
actions (as long as he keepes himself upon the cost) butt the limites 
of his undertaking. . . .? 


The war which Essex was advocating was thus a war 4 outrance 
on Spain’s existing shipping as well as on her trade and treasure, 


1 Hulton MS. fo. 3*-4'. ® Ibid. fos. 15-16". 
VOL. LXVIII—NO. CCLXVIII 
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and the base and the land-force are complementary to each other 
in his design. Moreover, not only was the purpose of the base 
novel but the land force, designed partly for the protection of the 
base, was also on a new scale. 


Il 


Already there had been an inkling of his ‘army that shall be 
able to conquer and dwell’ in the letter which Essex wrote to the 
privy council on the eve of the Cadiz voyage: 


. . . I doubt not but after he [the Spaniard] had once tried what 
it was to besiege 2,000 or 3,000 English in a place well fortified and 
where they had a port open, he would grow quickly weary of those 
attempts." 

and the Hulton MS. makes clear the object of such ‘a place well 
fortified’: it is to be not a bridge-head for invasion, but a supply 
centre and harbourage for the fleet (a predetermined ‘ strong fleet ’) 
needing protection, therefore, by a land-force, against whatever 
strength the enemy can bring against it. Although the references 
to the land force in the Hulton MS. do not embody a definite scheme 
(this he was to develop later) they are enough to show the kind of 
force which Essex had in mind: 

. . . An army may consist as well of too great a number as of 
too small, for an army or political body may be so huge w+ magnitudine 
Jaboret sua. Monstrous unweldy bodies are burthens to themselves 
and can nott be kept in order, and nothing can last that can nott 
be governed. An army well chosen of 3,000 is able for numbers 
to undertake any action or to fight with any army inthe world . . . 
and whersoever such an army consisting most of disciplined men 
shall invade, the defendant’s state is desperate if he only trust to 
numbers.” ; 

. . . Ther numbers [Essex is glancing by way of contrast at the 
existing cumbersome militia of the shires] do for the most part 
consist of artificers and clownes who know nothing of the warres 
and litle of the use of the armes they carry, so as, to make them keepe 
ther orders in embattling or to do ther dutyes ether upon ther 
gardes or in any service, wee must have as many officers as wee 
have soldiers: ther leaders men of quality dwelling neere, butt 
as insufficient commonly as the soldiers; ther furniture only fitt 
to hang over the skreene in a halle the whole age of a man ere yt 
be taken down. . . .® 
If these and the previously quoted references do not justify an 
imputation of policy, the inclination which they indicate to put 
quality before quantity was itself a novelty by the standards of the 
time, and it can be further traced in what Essex was to attempt to 
do in the levies in the coming spring. 


1§$.P. Domestic, cclix, no. 12, [13 June 1596]. ? Hulton MS. fo. 7’. 
3 Ibid. fo. 8*-8v. 
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Although it is impossible to enter here into the vexed question of 
training in the Elizabethan armies, the implication in his argument 
that the smaller numbers could be more effectively trained as well as 
armed would seem to be a truism; and, on other grounds, it had 
been a lesson of recent years that the larger the force the shorter 
the time it could be expected to keep the field.1 An army of 3000 
was, it is true, an appreciable force in those days since in few battles 
of the period, for instance, in those of the French Wars of Religion, 
did either side often produce an army much over 12,000 to 15,000. 
It was, however, less than half the size of the mainly voluntary 
land-force that served at Cadiz, and perhaps not more than a fifth 
that of the Portugal expedition of 1589.3 Moreover, it is on a 
considerably smaller scale than anything envisaged by other 
English military leaders of the time. Lord Borough, for example, 
writing to Essex from the Low Countries in the summer of 1595, 
expressed the opinion that his ‘ army in the field 8900 strong’ will 
be ‘in a state to make good’ when it ‘ shall be augmented 1500 
more’ ;4 and in the autumn of the following year Lord Willoughby 
suggested that Essex should lead an army of 10,000 against €alais or 
Dunkirk.’ The opinion of Sir Francis Vere,acclaimed as the greatest 
English soldier of his day and generally regarded as Essex’s chief 
military adviser, was more strongly in the same direction, as his letters 
to Essex repeatedly show. ‘Two examples may serve, though here 
we are anticipating the course of events. On 24 April 1597, when 
urging Essex to undertake the siege of Calais, he is confident that 
‘Her Majesty will not offer you less than 20,000 to be new levied ’, 
besides ‘ 4500 men [whom] I persuade myself you may have here 
[the Low Countries] ’: a month later, and more significantly, on 
hearing the news of the land-force, then determined at 6000, to 
serve on ‘the new sea journey’ to the Spanish coast which Essex 
had just been appointed to command, he is ‘ sorry your army will 
be no greater, for though I know not whither your Lordship would 
go, I am assured your undertakings must be worthy of yourself ’.® 

Essex saw clearer than Vere, and the key to the difference between 
what may be called the old and the new ideas lay in the character of 
the land-force. It is clear that an invading army was thought of by 
Vere and others as being limited to two purposes: a campaign in 
open country, or a frontal attack on an enemy post, possessed by a 


1 Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, ii. 146, 326 ; but see in regard to the latter 
occasion R. B. Wernham, anfe, Ixvi. 203. 

® Sir Charles Oman, The Art of War in the Sixteenth Century (1937), pp. 488, 496 n. 
Jarnac and Moncontour appear to be the only battles for which a figure above 15,000 
on either side can be accepted (ibid. pp. 434, 438). 

* Corbett, wbi supra, pp. 322 n., 329 n.; Oppenheim in Monson’s Tracts, i. 361. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. v. 286. 

‘Lambeth MSS. 659 fo. 201 [Memoirs, ii. 166]. 
‘Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. vii. 172, 212. 
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strong army (as was actually the case at the beginning of the year 
1597 at Ferrol).! One might have expected the reaction against the 
‘idolatry of Neptune ’, which had been noted in 1589,” to produce a 
less rigid outlook, and yet the views of the English military leaders, 
none of whom appears to have thought an army numbering under 
10,000 worthy of serious consideration, may perhaps go some way 
to explain the history of the formation of Elizabethan armies 
generally, which suggests that quality came in as a poor, or indifferent 
third, it being mainly in the first place a question of costs, and in the 
second, of greater wastage and consumption of supplies. There 
could perhaps have been no better time for a soldier to show how 
command of the sea could be made decisive by a more manageable 
and skilful kind of armed force. Drake, whose fame may be said 
to consist in having made sea power more flexible, had never pro- 
duced a plan. Quite apart from the claim that an offensive war on 
the enemy coast would ‘ maintain itself’ or the other merits of an 
effective blockade, any scheme would seem to have something to 
commend it which, by placing quality as a first consideration, 
might be calculated to make the questions of costs and supplies 
more rather than less soluble.® 

It is possible that Essex’s activities in the autumn of 1596 set 
him thinking still more about quality than he had done in his dis- 
course, the writing of which was apparently interrupted * at some 
time in late October or early November by the imminent danger of 
invasion. He was preoccupied with national defence from the end 
of September onwards, in face of an attack, which, on the first 
alarm apparently directed towards Ireland, was first known as late 
as 19 or 20 October to be aimed at England ; ° this preoccupation 
indicates an influence transcending the position he had lately held as 
Lord General at Cadiz. The small expert committee on national 
defence, in whose convening and proceedings he played a leading 
part,’ met on 4 November, on which day the Spanish mobilization 
at Ferrol was completed,® and it was apparently as a direct result of 
this conference that he set out later in this month to ‘ view’ the 
coast defences, returning to London on 1 December, on hearing 
that this, the second, Armada had been wrecked by storms off Finis- 
terre.? Whatever he thus gained in experience or influence, however, 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury MSS. vii, 4, 6, 7, 14. 

2 Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, ii. 319 n. 

8] should like to make grateful acknowledgements to Mr. C. T. Atkinson for help 
in this part of my article. 4 See Appendix. 

5$.P. Domestic, cclx, no. 55; Lambeth MSS. 659, fo. 164 [Memoirs ii. 153]; 
Hist. MSS. Comm., De L’ Isle and Dudley MSS. ii. 217, 224. 

® * He does most in these military matters ’ and is so acknowledged by Robert Cecil. 


(Ibid. ii. 220, 221. See also ibid. ii. 219, and Lambeth MSS. 659, fos. 64 and 66 (neither 
of the last two references is in Memoirs).) 


7 Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury MSS. vi. 469. 8 Ibid. vi. 487. 
® Ibid. vi. 493, 499; Lambeth MSS. 660 fos. 70, 98 (Memoirs, ii. 208, 209). 
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his wish for a small skilled army could be no more than an individual 
predilection until it was implemented by official policy, and it is this 
that gives a particular interest to the preparations for the offensive 
of 1597. 

The force he wanted could only be attained by a better selection 
and training in the existing militia, that is the infantry levies which, 
as distinguished from the horsemen, were entirely a county matter: ? 
but this would mean a basic change in the system. The only means 
so far considered, as has been recently pointed out,? had been the 
proposal made to Burghley by Sir John Norris in the course of the 
Portugal expedition of 1589 that the ‘ seasoned’ English forces in 
the Low Countries should be drawn upon to the maximum strength 
required. The political and military exigencies which ruled out 
such a course in 1589 were still present in the situation confronting 
the English government in the spring of 1597 when the Spaniards 
had captured Amiens, a year after they had taken Calais, and when 
Erigland’s other ally, the States, had only just entered upon the 
series of land-victories associated with the names of Turnhout and 
Prince Maurice. No one, however, appears to have thought of 
trying to adapt the means nearer to hand by an improvement in the 
system under which the infantry levies were raised. No doubt 
the system appeared, if admittedly less good than age and custom 
might have made it, intractable if only because the sheer mass of 
the levies forbade experimenting: and it was, after all, not just any 
land-force that was being envisaged. 

In order to understand how Essex dealt with the problem, it 
will be necessary to retrace our steps to the invasion ‘ crisis ’ of the 
preceding autumn and early winter, for out of this was to grow the 
new offensive and the final, the military, element of his plan. 

What had seemed to be the end of suspense in December 1596, 
was after all only a lull. This second Armada had not been ‘ cast 
away’, but only turned back. The storm which had dealt it the 
heavy loss of between thirty and forty ships and 3000 men had 
immobilized at Vigo a fleet of forty Biscayan ships and pinnaces, 
bearing some 4000 or 5000 soldiers, which now joined it where it lay 
at Ferrol. Reports of this junction which reached the government 
in the early days of January pointed to a resumption of the enter- 
prise when the damaged ships had been repaired, and the combined 
fleets amounting to over seventy sail, with an army of gooo, though 
the latter was being wasted by sickness, were expected to be ready 
to sail in April.* The danger, as eight years earlier, was reflected 


1 Musters . . . In the County of Northampton, A.D. 1586-1623, edited by Joan Wake 
(Northamptonshire Record Society) iii. p. xxxv; Gladys Scott Thomson, Lords Lieu- 
tenants in the Sixteenth Century (1923), pp. 94 5¢qq. 

2 R. B. Wernham, ante, lxvi, 206, 207 and S.P. Domestic, ccxxiv, no. 22, qucted there. 

3 Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. vii. 4, 7, 14, 53+ 
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in the government’s measures. Thinking ‘ nothing so needful as 
to attempt some enterprise against the Spanish army in Ferrol’, 
Burghley recounts ‘a platt by the Earl of Essex’ as having been 
before the council on 20 January. Nine days earlier, a plan is 
recorded by Cecil the detail of which corresponds to this with some 
closeness.!_ Under both entries, 11 and 20 January, the proposed 
land-force was 5000. ‘This represented a considerable increase over 
the number, 3000, that Essex had previously adumbrated and it 
may have been prompted by consideration of the Spanish army at 
Ferrol. Significantly, however, Burghley records the objection 
‘ doubtful what service the land men can do being but 5000 against 
20,000’.2. According to Burghley’s ‘memorial’, Essex was 
proposing to make up his land-force by withdrawing 2000 of the 
English troops in the Low Countries, the same number from those 
serving in Northern France, and raising the remaining 1000 in 
England, so that he had not then thought of a way of raising his 
land-force which was not mainly dependent, as Norris’s proposals 
had been, on the ‘ seasoned ’ forces overseas, and this may have been 
the reason why the privy council appears to have remained undecided 
until some time in the second week of May, between his plan and 
an alternative and entirely naval project under Lord Thomas 
Howard on the lines of a previous proposal of the earl of Cumberland; 
and why, also, until then the question of there being any land-force 
at all hung in the balance. 6000, the number first determined, was 
presently reduced to 4000 to make the total of 5000 by the addition 
of the ten companies, each of 100, which Vere was instructed to 
bring from the Low Countries. Essex’s appointment as Master of 
the Ordnance (the then highest military post, as the office of Earl 
Marshal, which he was to hold later, was vacant), would give him 
an added weight in the privy council, and, once their decision was 
made, an unquestionable responsibility for planning. He was not 
yet commander of the new expedition: his appointment as sole 
commander of this came about a month later, in the third week of 
May, and the evidence suggests that he had not sought this. He 


1$.P. Domestic, cclxii, nos. 16, 9. 2 Thid., no. 16. 

3 Ibid. nos. 140, 146; cclxiii, no. 15; Council Register (22 Elizabeth, xiii. 230). 
At some time between 12 and 22 May an additional six of the queen’s great ships 
were commissioned as a ‘ home fleet ’ in reserve to Lord Thomas Howard’s squadron, 
and presumably the two fleets were combined for the intended voyage shortly after the 
latter date, although the first mention of the combined fleet of sixteen royal galleons is on 
8 June (S.P. Domestic, cclxiii, nos. 43, 50, 95). Essex’s revised list of a land army of 
4000 (ibid. nos. 66, 67) is dated 29 May by the editor of the Calendar but it 
cannot have been, by several days, so late as this. Corbett fails to notice the revised 
number 4000 from the county levies, giving the number as 6000 (The Successors of Drake, 
p. 165). 

4 Grose, Military Antiquities (1801), i. 98. Essex was appointed Master of the Ord- 
nance on 10 March (Hist. MSS. Comm., De L’ Isle and Dudley MSS. ii. 248). 

5 The Apology (ed. cit.), pp. 13, 14. Essex’s statement appears to be borne out by 
the dates, in April and May, in the State Papers, cited in a foregoing footnote, and by the 
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has to be credited, however, not only with the fact that there was to 
be a land-force and the constancy with which its number of 5000 
had been adhered to, but, what was no less important, with the 
authorship of the ‘new system’ as it has been justly described, 
under which this force was raised and which, it is clear, he had not 
thought of until recently, that is at some time since 20 January 
the date of Burghley’s ‘ memorial ’. 

Composed of ‘choice men’ to be taken, whenever possible, 
from the trained bands of the shires, under the direction of new 
regional officers who were known as superintendents and who were 
nominated by Essex (as were the captains attached to them) the 
new levies were evidently intended from the outset to provide a 
small striking force. On the superintendents, thirteen in number 
and all experienced soldiers, rested the responsibility for the efficiency 
of the men recruited in their area, comprising in most cases a group 
of three counties.2. Hitherto the commissions had gone direct 
to the sole authority in each county, the Lieutenant or his deputy (or, 
in counties where there was no Lieutenant to the sheriff and Justices 
of the Peace who acted as Commissioners of the Musters). Whilst 
in the matter of dispatch the new superintendents were given an 
unmistakable priority over the county authority,’ they were at the 
same time closely associated with the latter in such a way as to make 
for a better type in the recruits selected; thus obviating a major 
defect in the existing system, under which it had been possible for 
the local authorities to set forth as the men ‘ fittest to serve’ (as 
requested by the privy council) those least sufficient or least wanted.‘ 

It should be said at once that such a scheme cannot be isolated 
from the still growing military effort of the country as a whole, 
as instanced in the measures taken by the privy council since the 
middle of the 1580s to meet the recurrent threat of invasion,5 
and in the increasing demands of the service in the Netherlands, 
Northern France and Ireland; against this background any attempt to 
make an individual outstanding is at once exposed to dangers of over- 
statement. What improvements there had been in organization, 


date of his commission, 4 June, to command the new expedition. (The Egerton Papers 
(Camden Society, 1840), p. 239). 

1 Acts of the Privy Council, xxvii, editorial preface by J. R. Dasent, p. ix. 

2 Council Register, 22 Elizabeth, xiii. 231. 3 Ibid. 230. 

4 G. Scott Thomson, Lords Lieutenants in the Sixteenth Century, p. 115. 

5 For measures taken in 1587-8, see The Lancashire Lieutenancy under the Tudors and 
Stuarts, edited by John Harland (The Chetham Society, 1859) pt. i, pp. Ixxviii-lxxx; 
Musters. . . in the County of Northampton, A.D. 1586-1623, pp. xci-ciii. For the 
sending of aid from the inland to the maritime counties, Acts of the Privy Council, 
xxv. 69, 284-90. For the defence of Plymouth and ‘ the western parts ’, ibid. 57, 149, 
1§3, 192, 250, 253, 277, 292, 439-45, 456-8. For the system of mutual aid between 
maritime counties, ibid. 64-73, 110-11; Hist. MSS. Comm., Foljambe MSS. p. 19; 
Somerset MSS, pp. 11-12. Ralegh’s letter on the defence of Cornwall, 25 November 


1595 (Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. v. 466-9) is an interesting reaction to the system 
of mutual aid. 
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however, had been confined to defence: for service overseas, 
the question was, where any attempt at reform could begin, since 
even the men taken from the ‘ trained bands’ were found by ex- 
perience, as Norris had complained, to flatter only to deceive. 
The fact that the army that served at Cadiz had been mainly voluntary 
from the outset had eased many difficulties in the way of organizing 
that expedition: although, however, some men ‘of the type of 
Bardolph, Nym and Pistol’ might generally be counted upon in 
the levies,? a large-scale voluntary influx, as in 1596, could not be 
expected to happen again, nor if it happened, might it be an un- 
mixed blessing: and anything that good will could achieve at the 
highest level in the counties would be of evident value. 

The choice of the captains was a hardly less important feature 
of the new scheme. A further obstacle to efficiency had been the 
friction liable to break out between the resident ‘ militia’ officers 
and those ‘ regular’ officers whom the council had been used to 
dispatch into the counties for mustering or training purposes.® 
The wording of the commissions to the superintendents, and that 
of the letters to the lieutenants, suggests a studious attempt, 
reflected in Essex’s ‘ notes ’ on the captains, to reconcile these local 
and professional interests.‘ In the ordinary way, once they were 
mustered and sorted, the journey from the final place of assembly 
in the shire to the embarkation-point was the critical period for the 
levies, owing to desertions and other causes for which the com- 
petence or the disinterestedness of the locally appointed ‘ conductors ’ 
were frequently in question. The solution noted in a recent work ° 
appears to have originated in the clause in the letter circulated 
to the Lieutenants by the council, whereby it is provided that the 
troops were to be conducted to the ports of embarkation by the 
superintendents and captains. 

There was one noteworthy incident during the mobilization: 
a letter from the council, dated 6 July, on which day the fleet and 
most of the soldiers reached Weymouth on the way from the Downs 

1$.P. Domestic, ccxxiv, no. 22, quoted by R. B. Wernham, ante, Ixvi. 207. 

2 G. Scott Thomson, op. cit. p. 109. 

3 Musters . . . in the County of Northampton, p. \xxxvii. 

* To take one example, the commander of one of the ten companies from the Low 
Countries, Captain Nicholas Pynner, receives this recommendation from Essex to serve 
in Gloucestershire, ‘For his sufficiency being welcome to the county I will under- 
take’. Any temptation to draw heavily upon the captains of the Low Countries 
companies in order to strengthen the professional element in the new county levies 
was evidently resisted, for only one other of these was taken, at the request, as Essex’s 
‘note’ makes clear, of the superintendent to whom he was attached. 

5 C. G. Cruickshank, Elizabeth’s Army (1946), p. 27. The relevant phrase in the 
minute of the privy council’s letters to the lords lieutenants and commissioners for 
musters, ‘to be conducted by those whom her Majesty shall command them [the 
soldiers] to serve’ is vague, but it is clear from it that the usual locally appointed 
“conductors ’ were replaced on this occasion (Council Register 22, xiii, p. 230): these 


county companies were in fact conducted by their captains, apparently for the first 
time in the case of an expeditionary force of this scale. 
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to Plymouth, warned the Lord Mayor of London that a number of 
the soldiers, apparently some hundreds, were about to be returned 
or discharged ‘ by reason of the number of such others as offer 
voluntarily to take their places’. Replacement of this kind had 
happened before, for instance in northern France ;? for a major 
expeditionary force, however, it appears to be something of a new 
departure and certainly was in salutary contrast to the swollen 
numbers in the Portugal expedition of 1589. The character of a 
* special service ’ is reflected throughout in the terms of the council’s 
letters to the Lieutenants and the superintendents, and care is taken 
that the existing militia organization should not be disrupted: 
on return to the counties at the end of the intended service, the 
soldiers were to revert to the charge of the captains who had pre- 
viously trained them.’ 

How far the system, which was obviously dependent throughout 
on personal contacts, brought a solution of the existing difficulties 
is hard to assess, for there is no trace of it after this year and, 
owing to circumstances for which its author is not to be held wholly 
responsible, the land-force which it brought forth never came into 
action. The charges of bribery and other irregularities in the 
levies which appear in a letter addressed by the council to six 
counties on 14 June are misleading, since they concern the levies 
for this service only of one county, Norfolk, the charges against the 
other five counties arising out of other levies extending over the 
past three years :* nor does the slowness of the mobilization in the 
westward sea journey from the Downs to Plymouth reflect on the 
efficiency of the arrangements. On the other hand, the liaison 
between Lieutenants and superintendents appears to have worked 
well: there is a promise of ‘fair companies’ from one superin- 
tendent despite ‘the unwillingness of the people who are very 
fearful of transportation’: * and the report of another superin- 
tendent, responsible for the training of seven county companies 
quartered in or near Dorchester while waiting for the arrival of 
their transports at Weymouth is complimentary to the soldiers and 
their responsiveness to training, though somewhat surprisingly 

1 Acts of the Privy Council, xxvii. 283-4, 290. 

? R. B. Wernham, ‘ Queen Elizabeth and the Siege of Rouen ’, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. 
(4th ser.), xv. 171. * Council Register, Joc. cit. 4 Ibid. 268-9, 293-4. 

5 There were two main causes for this: owing to delay in the arrival at Flushing of 
the necessary transports and victual, the ten Low Country companies who were to 
serve under Vere did not reach Sandwich until 25 June, nearly a fortnight later than 
the date appointed by the privy council. (Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. vii. 248, 
269; Council Register, 22, xiii, p. 254); secondly, as a result of the contrary winds 
which delayed the westward passage as far as Weymouth, the expedition was three weeks 
behind the scheduled time in taking up the seven county companies detailed for em- 
barkation at that port, and was consequently that much on the debit side in the con- 
sumption of victuals. (S.P. Domestic Add. xxxvi. 94; Council Register, /oc. cit.; 


Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. vii, 291.) 
* Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. vii. 206-7. 
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at the expense of some of the captains.1 All this, if nothing else, 
betokens care and thoroughness.” 

But though the system disappeared after the year which saw its 
institution, this does not necessarily mean either that it had failed 
of its purpose or that it was not intended to put it into action again, 
should opportunity or occasion arise: the original motive, the 
attempt to obtain a small skilled army, can be said to have persisted, 
as will appear, well into the following year, to be lost sight of, 
perhaps significantly, in Ireland. It might be fair to assume that the 
system had no time to get into full working order. Its importance, 
however, must in any case be considered in the light of the failure 
of the ‘ Islands Voyage ’, as the expedition came to be known which 
it had been designed in the first place to serve and whose failure 
would appear to have predetermined its own. 


Ill 


To outward seeming the ‘strong fleet’ that had been a pre- 
requisite of Essex’s plan had been granted: about equal in its total 
dimensions to the fleet of the Cadiz voyage, it was more powerful 
in one important element, the queen’s great ships, which numbered 
seventeen as against eleven; there was one marked deficiency, 
however, for the quality of the prest mariners was unusually poor.® 
None of the leaders made any complaint about the quality of the 


soldiers, and we may perhaps assume that these were as near to 
fulfilling Essex’s requirements of ‘a disciplined army ’ as care and 
the training of those days, in the time permitted, could make them. 

It was not only the instruments, it was also the scope, that had 
been given, for his statement in the Apology which has hitherto been 
unsupported, ‘. . . when I had defeated that force [in Ferrol] I 
might go afterwards whither I list and almost do what I list, I mean 
in any places upon the coast . . .” 4 is in fact borne out in the terms 
of his commission dated 4 June. The words of the enrolment of 
the commission in the Treaty Rolls show that he was authorized 
to take and fortify ‘ any place’ on the enemy coast, subsequently 
to the fleet and army at Ferrol being put out of action.’ This 


1 Birch prints this letter to Essex from the superintendent for the three counties 
of Warwick, Hereford and Gloucester, Memoirs, ii. 348 from a collection made by John 
Castle which it has been impossible to trace. 

2 Corbett has given a somewhat different account of the system adopted for the levies 
in 1597 in The Successors of Drake, pp. 162-3. 

3 §.P. Domestic, cclxiv, nos. 11, 12, 20. 4 The Apolgy, p. 15. 

5 Treaty Rolls, C76/215._ I am indebted to Mr. E. K. Timings and Mr. H. C. 
Johnson of the Public Record Office whose search for the enrolment of the original 
commission has made this reference possible. Hitherto knowledge of the commission has 
been confined to the printed text of it in “The Egerton Papers’ (Camden Society, 1840), 
pp. 239-44. The discovery of the enrolment of the commission in the Treaty Rolls, 
where it has hitherto eluded observation, shows that in the relevant authorization to 
Essex the sentence as printed (0p. cit. pp. 241-2) ‘. . . to keep and place within the 
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justifies the supposition that an operation up to the full extent of his 
plan had been approved, although, as customarily in a commission, 
the sanction is expressed in general terms. His own statement in 
the Apolog y not only makes it clear that this was his own belief but 
leaves us in no doubt of the sincerity of his further belief, however 
sanguine, that the instruments provided were equal, but for weather 
and consequent wants at the outset, to any service he had envisaged, 
including the service against Ferrol, which was, of course, the new 
overruling necessity since his discourse had been written. It is true 
that two circumstances appear to have limited almost immediately the 
latitude thus given. His instructions, dated 15 June, require him to 
direct all his actions by the advice of six counsellors, all staff officers 
in the new expedition, who had been named by Burghley for this 
purpose on 6 June; and not only do his instructions name the Indian 
fleet as the second objective, but they restrict to Terceira a landing 
in force of any duration.1. The relevant passage in the Apology, 
from which quotation has been made above, gives the impression, 
however, that in his view, only one of these limitations, his council’s 
approval, was officially regarded as a check upon any service he 
intended ; and even when we remind ourselves, as we can hardly 
fail to do in this context, of the claim made by him on a former 
occasion that he could ‘ never do her [the queen] service but against 
her will’,? it seems hardly possible to doubt that, subject to his 
council and provided that ‘ the fleet in being’ at Ferrol had been 
satisfactorily disposed of, he had been given a free hand at the time 
when his commission was granted *—a consideration which must, 
of course, throw into stronger relief the magnitude of the expedition’s 
failure. 

The story of the expedition falls into two parts, the first covering 
the storm-ridden period from the first departure from Plymouth 
on 10 July to a few days before the second sailing, nearly six weeks 


said King of Spain’s dominions which . . . shall be taken, with force and convenient 
garrison . . .” should read ‘. . . to keep any place . . . etc.’ The issue of ‘ double 
apparel ’ to the soldiers, noted by Sir Arthur Gorges (S.P. Domestic Add. xxxvi, fo. 94) 
is also suggestive of the wide scope of the plan originally authorized. Gorges’s 
evidence, at times unreliable, is supported here by the estimates for summer and winter 
clothing for the soldiers, zo May 1597 (S.P. Domestic, cclxiii, no. 46). 

1S.P. Domestic, cclxiv, nos. 90, 92. 

* Letter to Edward Reynolds, 10 May 1596, in Lambeth MSS. 657, fo. 93 (Memoirs, i. 
483). 

3 In the letter which has just been quoted Essex wrote ‘ The Queen wrangles with 
our action with no cause but because it isin hand’. May this reading of her disposition, 
if correct, go some way to explaining the difference between the terms of the commission 
and the more restricting ones of the instructions? There is an evident similarity with 
the restrictions following almost immediately upon a previously authorized freedom of 
action in the case of Drake’s campaign on the Spanish coast in March-April 1588 
(Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, ii. 74) and Essex’s words recall the judgement by 
Walsingham on a similar change of front in regard to the setting forth of Leicester’s 
expedition to the Netherlands in 1585. (Conyers Read, Mr. Secretary Walsingham and 
the Policy of Queen Elizabeth (1925), iii. 156.) 
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later, on 17 August. This first period is notable for purpose as 
well as courage, the whole plan being adhered to through all vicissi- 
tudes so that up to the last few days the hope seems to have re- 
mained of converting it into action. The second phase which 
developed into the Islands Voyage was fated to re-enact ‘ those 
idle wanderings on the sea’ which Essex had condemned in his 
discourse. Whilst in neither of the two phases are the main facts 
in dispute, not everything has been explained in the circumstances 
that determined the transition from the one to the other. 

The exceptional severity of the tempest which the fleet en- 
countered soon after its first setting forth and which only Lord 
Thomas Howard’s squadron was able to weather is reflected in 
the delicacy of the joint letter from the lord treasurer, the lord 
admiral and secretary Cecil which greeted the safe return, after a 
hazardous week, of Essex with his own and Ralegh’s squadrons, and 
the Dutch contingent. With a noteworthy understanding of the 
inability to turn back from an enterprise once begun, which in Essex 
often outran discretion, they bid him reflect that he had ‘ faild only 
by God’s pleasure’ and suggest that the queen’s purpose, as well 
as honour, had been served.! On this occasion perhaps, no criticism 
can attach to Essex for wanting to go on: but although a day or two 
later he and Ralegh were able to write to the privy council that they 
had repaired all their damaged ships and were only waiting for the 
first favourable wind to set out again and join Howard off the North 
Spanish coast,? the crisis had come, even as they wrote. The re- 
newed and prolonged stormy weather which made it impossible 
to set sail for another three weeks sealed the fate of the land-force 
and thus brought to nought what Essex has called his ‘ first design ’, 
comprising, as we have found reason to believe, after the ‘ masking ’ 
of Ferrol, the putting into action of the plan set out in his discourse, 
and one can accept the fairness of much of his explanation of the 
causes of this failure: 


The causes of frustrating this design were first the violent tempest 
that tooke us in the height of 46, scattered our fleete, disabled and 
almost drowned most of our principell ships; and when we could no 
longer bear it against the winds, drove us back upon our own coastes: 
next, that unseasonable stormy wether which kept us a month after 
we were put back from attempting to go forth agayne. And lastly 
our wants which forced us to discharge our whole land army saving 
one thousand men [the Low Country troops].3 


It is obvious that the last move was critical: with the land-force 
reduced to a fifth, albeit the ‘ seasoned ’ part, the odds were greatly 


1$.P. Domestic, cclxiv, no. 50. 

2 Ibid. no. 60. For the date of this letter which the editor of the Calendar tentatively 
assigns to 29 July, see Corbett, The Successors of Drake, p. 177 n. 

* The Apology, p. 16. 
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lengthened against any effective action other than an attempt on the 
treasure fleet. The wholesale discharge of the county companies 
may be decisive also as a factor in our belief: it is in this part of 
Essex’s statement that doubt begins: were circumstances, here also, 
really too strong for him? 

The ‘ wants’ referred to in the passage which has just been 
quoted were always liable to occur under a system which provided 
no reserve of stores and by which the navy was only victualled from 
month to month.! Since any margin in time was also disallowed 
to the calculations of the two Surveyors General of Victualling 
it is obvious that any appreciable delay before sailing could be fatal 
to the chances of success. The concern on this head shown by 
Essex and his colleagues at an early stage in the mobilization had 
been a familiar experience to the leaders of previous expeditions. 
On this occasion, representations made to the privy council from 
Weymouth on 6 July produced a further month’s supply in addition 
to the three months’ supply originally provided,? and it is probable 
that no former expedition had been so generously treated: but a 
few facts will serve to show how sharply and uncontrollably the 
stakes could be raised. Over a third of the three months’ supply 
were consumed by the time of the first sailing from Plymouth; 
the storm then encountered at sea did considerable damage to the 
provisions remaining, as well as to the ships’ timbers and masts; 
there were no provisions to be had in the country districts round 
Plymouth, and there was no means of expediting the promised 
additional month’s supply, which did not in fact leave London 
until after 6 August, reaching Plymouth on the evening of the 13th, 
on which day Essex stated that he ‘ had been almost as long time 
at sea as I was first victualled for ’.* 

There were three large-scale discharges of the county com- 
panies,* of which the last, on 14 August reduced the land-force to 
the 1000 Low Country veterans. It is clear that the first of these, 
amounting to 775 men, which took place about a week after the 
enforced return to Plymouth on 18 and 19 July, was in large 
part due to a transport-shortage. The damaged war-ships had just 
been repaired and every effort was being made to ‘ hasten out the 


1M. Oppenheim, The Administration of the Royal Navy, 1509-1660 (1896), pp. 141, 
142; Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy (1898), i. 143. 
2 Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. vii. 291; S.P. Domestic, cclxiv, nos. 21-4; 
Essex’s letter to the queen, 10 July, no. 26, in Hulton. MSS. in the British Museum. 
(Printed in W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters of the Devereux, Earls of Essex (1853), i. 

425-7; and listed in Hist. MSS. Comm., 12th Report, Appendix ix. 170.) 

3$.P. Domestic, cclxiv, nos. 19, 32, 45; Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. vii. 
341, 343, 351, 352; Lambeth MSS. 661 fo. 164 [Memoirs, ii. 357]. 

4 This account does not include the discharge on 20 July, for an unspecified reason, 
of one of the Kent companies, commanded by Sir Thomas Gates who was one of the 
first of a series.of special messengers dispatched to the court to explain the wants of the 
expedition (S.P. Domestic, cclxiv, nos. 46, 51, 66). 
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fleet ’ and join Howard’s squadron at sea: the generals had found 
it necessary, however, ‘ to discharge three fly-boats and some men 
out of the fly-boats which we carry with us: the ships because 
they were foundered or extreme ill sailers ... and the men 
because we had not portage for all and thought of any those that are 
discharged might be best sent back’! The three fly-boats would 
mean a displacement of between 400 and 500 soldiers,? and since 
the letter makes no mention of the question of victuals it seems a 
fair inference that the considerable remainder of the soldiers dis- 
charged upon this occasion represent a further sifting in the interests 
of efficiency. 

By the end of another week, with the fleet and army still weather- 
bound at Plymouth, although anxiety was evidently by now be- 
coming acute about the sufficiency of the remaining victuals the 
necessity of what followed becomes paradoxically more difficult 
to assess because of the advent of an opportunist element into the 
story. On 30 July, the day before Howard’s return, the govern- 
ment’s commissioner for the shipyard at Plymouth, William 
Stallenge, informed secretary Cecil that he ‘ cannot perceive that 
there is any intent for land service ’,’ and it is clear that by then 
opinion in the council of officers was running strongly in favour of 
an entirely, or mainly, naval project. If Essex gave in to this, as 
the two modern authorities on the Islands Voyage have assumed,‘ 
his weakness seems the more reprehensible if it was at this time, as 
both these authorities also suggest, that Ralegh put forward his 
proposal for going direct to the Azores, leaving Ferrol unattacked 
and ‘open’. Any movement of opinion in this direction would 
have been strengthened by Howard’s news on his return on 31 July 
that his ships had ‘ given the enemy [at Ferrol] a fair sight of them’ 
for four days and its implication that the fleet there was in no state to 
come forth for some time.® If true, the volte face imputed to Essex 
must reflect discredit on the two subsequent discharges of the land- 
army. According to the accepted version, the object of Essex and 
Ralegh in journeying post-haste to the court on the day after 
Howard’s return was to press the scheme for an Azores voyage 
upon the queen who, however, held them to the determined first 
objective of Ferrol, and Essex’s own account in the Apology might 
seem to confirm this: 


1$.P. Domestic, cclxiv, no. 60. 

2 Ibid. no. 19, i.‘ List of 33 flyboats taken up and victualled for the transportation 
of 5000 soldiers . . . sent with the Earl of Essex.’ All but five of these flyboats 
carried 150 soldiers (a company and a half). 

3 Ibid. no. 63. 

4 J. S. Corbett, The Successors of Drake (1900), pp. 181-2; M. Oppenheim, in Monson’s 
Tracts (Navy Records Society, 1902), ii. 53-5. 

5 Ralegh’s proposal in E. Edwards, Life of Sir Walter Ralegh (1868), ii. 191-3. 

*S.P. Domestic, cclxiv, 64. 
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. . . her Majestie and the Councell knowes what offer of service 
I made her when I came up post from Plymouth, accompanied with 
Sir Walter Rawleigh, if she would have let me go but with half her 
Fleet and less than half the land Armie, to such a place as myself and 
the Councell of warre had chosen.! 
The view that Essex acted irresponsibly in both respects of the land- 
army and Ferrol rests entirely on this statement by himself and on 
the otherwise single testimony of Vere: but the latter is manifestly 
incorrect,? and Essex’s account will bear a different interpretation 
from that put upon it by Corbett and Oppenheim.® 
There is evidence, which appears to have been hitherto un- 
noticed, that his object in going to the court was ‘to solicit the 
thorough dispatch [of the victuals] ’. At the same time an amended 
scale for the expedition would naturally arise in this context. The 
force which, according to his statement in the Apology, he now 
suggested, though less than half the size of that which had set out 
on 10 July, would still be strong on the showing of his discourse 
and perhaps not unequal to achieving its mission at Ferrol and after- 
wards to retrieving some part of his plan further south; and it 
seems not unlikely that by ‘ such a place as myself and the Councell 
of warre had chosen ” he meant Lisbon or Cadiz.5 He may have been 
over-sanguine as to what could be achieved with ‘ half the fleet and 
less than half the army ’, though subsequent events cannot be held 
to prove that his judgement was wrong in this, but we are concerned 
here with his sincerity and consistency. Essex’s acceptance of 
Ralegh’s proposal is not substantiated, and cautious as one may 
naturally feel about challenging the views of Corbett and Oppenheim 
it is regrettable that by assuming this acceptance they have invested 
the whole of this part of the story with a levity of purpose which 
belongs only to its later stages. 


1 The Apology, p. 19. It is unfortunate that Oppenheim in citing this passage should 
have misquoted it to the extent of saying that Essex asked the queen to be allowed 
to keep ‘ 1000 soldiers and half the fleet’ (op. cit. p. 54)—a misstatement which pre- 
judices the whole issue of the land-army. 

® Commentaries, in Stuart Tracts 1603-1693 (with introduction by C. H. Firth, 1903), 
p. 122. Vere’s ‘account is confused in detail and does not give the true order of events, 
for example, he treats the reduction of the army to the 1000 Low Country soldiers as a 
single event and describes it as a first step after the putting back to Plymouth, consequent 
on the shortage of victuals, though rightly stressing that all these had to be brought 
from London and the eastern counties. 

* The absence of any reference in it to Ferrol may be misleading: there seems no 
reason for doubting his affirmation elsewhere in the Apology that he had always held to 
the Ferrol objective. 

“ Hist. MSS. Comm., De L’Isle and Dudley MSS. ii. 290. Letter of Sir William 
Browne, 3 August, from Plymouth, to Sir Robert Sydney at Flushing. Browne’s 
letters in this correspondence leave an impression of exact observation and fairness. 

5 Corbett and Oppenheim appear to conclude that he meant the Azores in this 
passage. There was nothing, except his colleagues’ veto, to prevent him going direct 
to the Azores, once the enemy forces in Ferrol had been dealt with; but in my opinion 
Lisbon, or more likely Cadiz, was the ‘ place ’ he had in mind in this passage. 
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A hard situation was made far worse by the outbreak of infectious 
illness among the county companies which occurred two or three 
days after Essex’s return from Court and which seems to have been 
as sudden as it was virulent.!_ Leave to dismiss the infected com- 
panies was sought for by dispatch of a special messenger to the 
queen on 11 August, and two days later their discharge took place 
a day before the required permission was received. On the 
following day, the 14th, with the first welcome signs of a break in 
the stormy weather, but with the stores now nearly at an end and the 
victuallers still not arrived, Essex, after consulting with his 
colleagues, took the decisive step of dismissing all that was left of 
the county levies.® 

At least up to and including the penultimate discharge there 
seems to be a prima facie case for thinking that circumstances had 
forced his hand in regard to the land-force; but any judgement on 
the final dismissal, that of the fit companies, cannot in fairness be 
based merely on the shortage of supplies, for this could be no more 
than an extenuating factor without more knowledge of the numbers 
of those discharged as sick than we can be certain that we possess. 
It seems not unreasonable to suppose, however, that as many of the 
sick as possible were returned to their counties by sea, and a rough 
idea of their numbers may be found in the very detailed account of 
the disbursement of conduct money to all the dismissed county 
bands, fit and unfit. Those sent by sea may have included a number 
of fit men thus transported for greater convenience, but these cannot 
have been many, since victuals had to be provided for the sea journey, 
whereas those sent by land were given conduct money only: § 
and on the other hand, there may have been a considerable number of 
sick men among the companies of Devon, Cornwall and Somerset 
who were naturally all returned. by land. According to this account 
the number sent by sea was 1299 as against 1950 by land, but the 
latter number is reduced to 1360, if the numbers of the Devon, 
Cornwall and Somerset companies are deducted. A _ closer 
examination of the list suggests that the division into sea and land 
transport may in fact represent approximately the numbers of the 
sick and the fit. Thus of two Cambridgeshire companies one, 
Ioo strong was returned by land: of the other, numbering only 84, 
7o were sent by sea to Lee in Essex, and the rest by land: whilst of 
three Suffolk companies one of 100 was sent by sea to Harwich, 
and of the other two, there were returned by sea 50 and 38, as against 
43 and 55 by land. These examples seem to bear out Essex’s 


1 It is unmentioned in the letter from Essex to the privy council, dated 10 August 
(ibid. 341-2), some three or four days after his return from the court to Plymouth. 

2 Lambeth MSS. 661 fo. 164 [Memoirs, ii. 357]; Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. 
vii. 346, 349. 3 Ibid. 352. *$.P. Domestic, cclxiv, 100. 

5 Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. vii. 352. 
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words that ‘to prevent mortality ’, he had ‘ dismissed divers half 
and some whole companies ’,) and may perhaps be regarded as 
illustrating the sporadic character of the malady, the severity 
of which otherwise is confirmed by the testimony of Lord Thomas 
Howard.? The list we are considering may thus be accepted as 
giving some index to the numbers of the uninfected companies 
involved in the final dismissal, and on the above somewhat rough 
and ready reckoning it seems possible that these did not exceed 
1600. This, however, is a considerable force and when added to the 
1000 Low Country old soldiers, who were all that were retained, 
it measures nearly up to the optimum land force of ‘ 3000 men’, as 
set out in Essex’s discourse, and would on this showing have 
preserved the expedition’s initiative for a land-operation. Although 
it is only possible to review the force of circumstances at this stage 
in terms of a wind setting fair at long last and of the non-arrival 
of the victuallers, it seems to be asking too much to give Essex 
and his associates the benefit of any doubt; and yet to urge that 
the two-fold motive of saving wind and supplies was not the best 
one to act upon as they did is perhaps less than reasonable or just. 
For four more days with the wind still not permitting the putting 
to sea until the night of 17 August, the fleet lay in the Sound, a 
period long enough for Essex to suggest a new design upon 
Ferrol, a raid, led by himself, with fireships, seconded by the Saint 
Andrew and Saint Matthew, the two great ships taken at Cadiz— 
and to receive the queen’s qualified assent, combined with her 
prohibition of risking his person, and for the victuallers to arrive 
in the nick of time. While almost the full strength of the fleet, 
comprising sixteen of the royal great ships, had been retained,‘ 
the army reduced to the 1000 Low Country veterans was perhaps 
barely strong enough to implement the raid upon Ferrol, and it 
was admittedly quite unequal to act as a landing-force anywhere 
else. 

The rest of the story presents no difficulties. There was no 
deviation in purpose at the outset, but for once overruling cir- 
cumstances may have been a blessing in disguise: the continuing 
mischances of weather caused the abandonment of the modified 
Ferrol project by literally carrying away from the scene of action 
both the Spanish-built great ships and about half the soldiers °— 
practically all the means for the raid. The decision which followed, 
according to plan, to ‘ hover’ on the coasts between the first and 

1 Lambeth MSS. 661, fo. 164 [Memoirs, ii. 357]. 

2 Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. vii. 346. 

3 Ibid. 349, 355; S.P. Domestic, xlv, no. 120. 

4 One of the former seventeen great ships, the Antelope, was detached on 10 August 


at the privy council’s request to strengthen the Channel squadron (Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Salisbury MSS. vii. 342). 


5 The Apology, p. 17; official ‘ relation ’ of the voyage, Harl. MSS. 36, fo. 420°-420". 
VOL. LXVIII—NO. CCLXVIII BB 
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second rendezvous, Finisterre and the Rock, was sound, and in all 
the circumstances the only possible second-best to Essex’s full plan: 
the flota could be waited for and at the same time an eye kept on 
Ferrol, and Ralegh’s squadron, whose parting of company off 
Finisterre had caused the abandonment of the Ferrol raid, would 
be enabled to rejoin the fleet with least delay. 

The abandonment of this plan in favour of an Islands Voyage 
was the turning point: the move to the Azores on the strength of 
a report that the Ferrol fleet had gone there! not only changed the 
character of the expedition but left it devoid of anything resembling 
a plan. From now onwards bad leadership, not ill fortune, became 
the controlling factor, and it is possible that the more dramatic 
incidents of the familiar story—the quarrels at Fayal between Essex 
and Ralegh, or perhaps rather between their followers, the ‘ near 
miss ’ in capturing the treasure fleet, and, at the end, the other near 
escapes of Falmouth and of the scattered homeward-bound English 
ships from the Ferrol fleet when at last it put out in October— 
have received more attention (as they did in the writings of con- 
temporaries)? than the cardinal errors committed. Two of these 
may be singled out from Oppenheim’s definitive appraisement: the 
failure of Essex and the leaders, on finding at Terceira that the Spanish 
fleet was still at Ferrol, to return and take up their station on the 
Spanish coast; and the failure, for which Essex must be held solely 
responsible, to issue intelligible and consistent cruising orders 
among the islands where his remaining was in any case against all 
the tenets of his discourse. In regard to their staying in the Islands, 
a possible explanation (suggested by Monson) that it was hoped that 
the Ferrol fleet might thus belured to followthe English fleet thither, 
is unsupported in any of Essex’s writings. It seems a better ex- 
planation that to capture the flota was Essex’s one hope of holding 
the confidence of the queen,> which was vital for any second chance 
of putting his full plan into effect, and that the prospects seemed 
better of obtaining supplies, by persuasion or force, among the 
Islands than elsewhere.® 


1 The Apology, p. 17; Harl. MSS. 36, fo. 420%. 

? Sir Arthur Gorges’s account of the voyage in S.P. Domestic, Add. xxxvi. 94; 
Vere in Commentaries; Camden, Annals (ed. 1635), pp. 470-5; Hist. MSS. Comm., 
De L’ Isle and Dudley MSS. ii. 296, 302. As Oppenheim has pointed out, there was no 
contemporary criticism of the move to the Azores from the Spanish coast (in 
Monson’s Tracts, ii. 60). 

* Oppenheim in Monson’s Tracts, ii. 61, 62-6; Hulton MS. fo. 117-127. 

* Monson’s Tracts, ii. 32. 

5 Vere’s conversation with the queen, as recorded by him, is suggestive on this 
point (Commentaries, 134). See also Oppenheim (op. cit. ii. 80, 81, and 60 (n. 63) 
and 62. 

® Essex’s letter to the queen, 8 September, on the way to the Islands (S.P. Domestic, 
cclxiv, no. 110); and to Cecil, 16 September, from Flores (Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury 
MSS. vii. 386). The fulfilment of this hope was in fact limited to Flores and Graciosa, 
the first two islands visited, owing to local resistance elsewhere. 
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It was part of the tragedy of the Islands Voyage that no second 
chance was forthcoming, and up to a point it may be agreed that 
circumstances had been too strong for Essex. The real issue 
can be narrowed down to the dismissal of the uninfected county 
companies, which in any practical sense ended his ‘new model’ 
land-force and imposed an entirely naval form on the enterprise. 
It is difficult to convert to his favour the inevitable lingering 
doubt about the necessity of this action. Apparently up to a 
comparatively late moment Essex believed that the chance for his 
plan had not gone but might be refashioned with the queen’s 
approval in the following year. This appears in the long letter 
he wrote to her, presumably between 10 and 12 August, after the 
outbreak of the infection among the county bands, when he had 
just dispatched Sir Anthony Sherley to ask her assent to their 
discharge. Such a hope of a second chance is of course strongly 
suggestive that he was simply trusting to luck when he dismissed 
the uninfected companies, and perhaps this may be the right verdict. 
The letter leaves the question unresolved. It is, however, next to 
the Hulton MS., his confession of faith in the possibilities open 
to sea power, and for this and other reasons it repays further 
study. 

The letter begins on a topical note. The two measures first 
urged on the queen—the establishment of a permanent system of 
inspection of the royal dockyards, and ‘to have always forth a 
great sea store and Magazine of sea Victuall before hand ’—were 
lessons by implication learned from the adversities of the past weeks. 
By way, next, of a reminder of Spain’s dependence on ‘ traffic in 
the East Countries’, he suggests ‘the sending of some man of 
countenance into the Low Countries ’ to urge the States to second 
the activities of the English Channel Guard ‘ by keeping another 
fleet to the northwards . . . to impeach their [the Easterlings] 
going about Ireland and Scotland’. Then comes an unmistakable 
reference to the Hulton MS. and his plan of the ‘ double blockade ’: 

. . « your Majesty being thus strong shall be ever able to defend 
yourself or if it please you to give ear to those plain and easie courses 
which your poor servant shall lay down, you will without any great 
expense or hazard, backrout him that now with his money doth 
almost buy and sell all the world, the particulars whereof I will 

(by God’s grace) acquaint your Majesty with all, when I shall have 

the happiness to return to your gratious presence and in the mean 

time I will digest and set down my own projects to make them more 
clearly understood, when I shall deliver them, but the sum of all 


1 This letter is listed ‘ A (1) (j)’ in the typed index attached to the Hulton papers 
in the British Museum. The copy in the Record Office (S.P. Domestic, xlv, no. 120), 
which the editor of the Calendar conjecturally dated ‘ July ’, lacks the important post- 
script to the Hulton letter, dated 12 August, in which the dispatch of Sherley to the 
court is mentioned, and it is otherwise less complete. 
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consists in two points, in keeping him from strengthening himself 
by sea and in cutting off his rich golden Indian trades. . . 


Finally, lest ‘ the war will this year grow too heavy . . . if nothing 
be done this year to weaken the enemy ’, permission is asked for the 
raid upon Ferrol with the two Spanish ‘ Apostles ’ and the fireships, 
as an admitted pis-aller, but also as the best interim preventive 
measure remaining possible for the queen, when ‘I see your 
victuall spend (sic), your fleet lessen, your land-forces diminish, the 
winter season drawne on, and yett the wind continue contrary, and 
the weather still stark nought’. If the letter thus creates a belief 
that he. had lost heart after the sickness that attacked the county 
companies, it also points clearly enough to his constancy of purpose: 
the plan should be attempted if the chance came again, with such 
precautions as might be made available against the defects in the 
victualling and dockyard systems. 

There is a possible further witness to this purpose. On their 
return from the Islands in October, the 1000 Low Country veterans 
were bestowed by Essex’s direction in companies in Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and Falmouth,! where their retention under arms until the 
following August (when they were dispatched to Ireland) was a new 
feature in the English military system, since by far the largest force 
until this time had been the 500 officers and men in garrison at 
Berwick.2 May they have been intended to act as the nucleus of 
another small striking force? This, in fact, is what they became, 
though not destined to serve on the Spanish coast, and the sequel 
gives colour to the assumption that some continuity was intended at 
least in design. We do not know when, if ever, Essex showed the 
queen his discourse, or ‘ projects ’, as he calls this in the letter which 
has just been quoted: there was no lack of opportunity in the spring 
following the Islands Voyage, as he was in daily attendance as acting 
principal secretary during Robert Cecil’s mission to Henry IV, and 
his position at the head of the English military system had been 


enhanced by his appointment as Earl Marshal in the previous 
December.* 


1 Acts of the Privy Council, xxviii. 99-100; Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. vii. 480. 
The distribution of these ten companies in the following July was, six at Falmouth, 
two at Plymouth, two at Portsmouth (Acts of the Privy Council, xxviii. 577). 

® Francis Peck, Desiderata Curiosa (1779), i. 67. 

Thomas Birch, An historical view of the negotiations between the courts of England, 
France, and Brussels from the year 1592 t0 1617 . . . (1749), pp. 100 seqq.; F. M. G. Evans, 
The Principal Secretary of State (1923), p. 56. Cecil’s mission, which lasted from 10 Feb. 
to 29 April 1598, was unsuccessful in attaining its object of dissuading Henry IV from 
making a separate peace with Spain. 

“In Townshend’s Historical Collections (1680), p. 90, the date of Essex’s creation as 
Earl Marshal by letters patent is given as 18 December, but the correspondence between 
Essex and Cecil points to a later date (Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. vii. 520, 526). 
The first mention of him as Earl Marshal in the Council Register is on 2 February 
1597-8. 
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Apart, however, from commitments in northern France and the 
Netherlands (the former soon to cease automatically with the 
conclusion of Henry IV’s separate peace with Philip II at Vervins) 
there could be only one destination for any considerable land-force 
in the summer of 1598, owing to the alarming proportions which 
Tyrone’s rebellion was then assuming. On 9 July preparations 
began for the making of the long-intended strong point on Lough 
Foyle, and an army of 2000 was detailed for this service, to be made 
up of the ro0oo Low Country soldiers, together with 100 horsemen, 
and 950 foot soldiers levied in nine counties; but after the news of 
the disastrous English defeat on the Black Water, near Armagh, on 
14 August the whole force of 2000 was directed instead to the 
northernmost border of the Pale which a contemporary describes as 
“the heart of the Kingdom’. The levies of the 950 foot soldiers 
may have been on too small or partial a scale for an attempted 
revival of the new system of the previous year. ‘The name and office 
of superintendent, and the emphasis on the local standing of the 
captains, have disappeared; but one feature remains, in the council’s 
insistence that the new companies are to be handed over only to the 
captains whom they have appointed to command them, for conduct 
to the point of embarkation; five of the nine captains, as before 
nominated by Essex, were experienced soldiers, perhaps as many 
as could be spared, and the council’s instructions to the lieutenants 
show that special care was expected to be exercised in the choice 
of the new recruits. Reaching Newry in September, this force, 
made up in equal parts, old and new, was still intact there in the 
following February, but, for whatever reason, had been reduced 
by half, and some of the old captains redistributed six months later.‘ 
It is clear that one result of the Black Water reverse was that it 
taxed English military resources to the uttermost and perhaps to 
breaking point. It is significant that the amended instructions to 
Sir Samuel Bagnall on the news of this defeat, directing his force of 
2000 to sail to Carlingford in northern Leinster instead of to ‘ the 
river of Lough Foyle’, are immediately followed in the State 
Papers by an order for the levy of 2100 soldiers, ‘ upon the defeat 
of the Marshal, near Armagh ’,® and by the end of February these 
had been followed by a further g000.* It seems doubtful whether 
in a demand so vast and exacting any scheme intended to produce a 
small ‘ new model ’ force could have survived; but this is only part 
of the truth, for the small skilled army which the new system of 
1597 was intended to produce was shaped to a far different purpose. 


1 Acts of the Privy Counil, xxviii. 567, 584, 607, 610; Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary 
(four vols. Glasgow, 1907), ii. 217, 218. 2 Thid. 218. 

3 Acts of the Privy Council, xxviii. 607, 609. 

* Cal. S.P. Ireland, 1397-1598, pp. 221, 321, 476-7; Moryson, op. cit. ii. 255. 

5S.P. Ireland 63/204, 83, 84. ® Ibid. 88, 115, 116, 117. 
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Both the worsening situation in Ireland and Essex’s own failure 
there in 1599 ruled out any chance of renewing the attempt to strike 
a decisive blow on the Spanish coast. 

Sir Julian Corbett, whose emphasis on Essex’s interest in 
military reforms is perhaps among the signal examples of belated 
historical justice, was the first historian to see the importance of his 
new system. Only up to a point, however, can his judgement be 
allowed to stand that ‘ Essex must be credited with being one of the 
first men who tried to give England an army in the modern sense ’.1 
It seems clear that nothing was farther from Essex’s thoughts than 
anything in the nature of a standing army: his organization was only 
intended to last until the intended result was forthcoming—a 
speedy and certain end to the war—and the destiny of his small 
skilled army was connected with the decisive application of sea 
power through his projected blockade. How speedily, and with 
what success, this would have worked one can only surmise: 
perhaps in only one respect can it be said that his plan fell short of 
the makings of decisive action, in that it took insufficient account of 
an enemy fleet in being, as at Ferrol. The threat from Ferrol was 
eliminated by the autumn storms of 1597.2 Might not then a second 
chance have been entertained for a kindlier summer to come? 
Although speculation is never less profitable than on the chances of 
war, imagination may be permitted to dwell for a moment on what 
might have been had such a hope been fulfilled—in place of the 
costly stalemate of the Spanish war and the long drawn out conflict 
in Ireland, the end of the war brought victoriously forward by some 
four or five years and a more ductile Tyrone. Perhaps one other 
thing was necessary, that he should plan but not command the 
action. All his actions in the Islands Voyage bear out Oppenheim’s 
judgement that he was a bad commander at sea. But of the his- 
torians who have tried to be fair to Essex, the last word belongs to 
Oppenheim, whose praise of him as a strategist must surely stand, 
and the present writer can but wish that to Oppenheim had fallen 
the handling of the Hulton MS. for the stronger setting forth of his 
text. 


L. W. Henry. 


1 The Successors of Drake, p. 163. 

2$.P. Domestic, cclxiv. 148, cclxv. 26; Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. vii. 495; 
Oppenheim, in Monson’s Tracts, ii. 77. 

3 Ibid. ii. 66. 
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APPENDIX 


The Problem of the Manuscript 


There are two main questions: why has the manuscript been un- 
known? and when and why was the excerption of the known part, the 
Omissions, made? For reasons of space I confine myself to citing the 
evidence! and summarizing my conclusions, to some extent conjectural. 


I 


The evidence is scanty, amounting in all to six references.2_ The 
manuscript was composed between 1 August 1596 and a date early in 
the following November, when it was unfinished. Essex then appears 
to have postponed its completion, somewhat paradoxically, in order to 
give what time he could spare to a thorough revision of what had been 
done, and it would be reasonable to suppose that the last part which is 
missing had not then been written. 

A marginal instruction written by Essex to Reynolds * which is the 
authority for this postponement is the latest reference to the manuscript 
in the collection, so far as I have been able to discover. It is undated 
but internal evidence fixes it between 29 October and 10 November. 
Henceforth the manuscript’s incompleteness would seem to be due to the 
same causes as the beginnings of the obscurity which befell it. The 
letters from Reynolds to Anthony Bacon which have been cited express, 
as a reason for secrecy about the composition, the very natural one that it 
had not been completed. Plainly, however, Essex intended to circulate 
it when it was finished among some of his friends. The closeness of 
Anthony Bacon’s connexion with Essex justifies a belief that he would have 
been one of the first thus favoured: yet, despite his repeated applications 
to Reynolds, all that he was permitted to see was part of a copy of the 


1 As indicated above (p. 363, n. 4), we owe all there is to be learned about the manu- 
script to the Anthony Bacon papers in Lambeth Palace library, which Birch used ex- 
tensively in his Memoirs. 

2 All but one of these—a letter written by Essex to Antonio Perez, Philip II’s refugee 
ex-minister, then in France—occur in letters which passed between Edward Reynolds, 
the secretary who was in constant attendance upon Essex at the court, and Anthony 
Bacon, then residing at Essex House where he had the principal care of Essex’s foreign 
correspondence. Two of these letters are among the many which Birch printed in 
extenso : in the case of three others, his paraphrase omits an important passage; whilst 
the remaining one is not mentioned in the Memoirs. It may be added that Birch took 
all these references to the manuscript as relating to the Omissions, except in one passage, 
where in greater error he confuses it with the Apology, written in 1598. 

§ Lambeth MSS. 653, fo. 91 [ii. 142]}—numbers in brackets refer, as before, to the 
Memoirs; 658 fo. 146 [ii. 108]; fo. 157 [ii. 109]; fo. 147 [ii. 119]; 659, fo. 69. 

* Lambeth MSS. 659, fo. 91 [ii. 150]}—hereafter cited as ‘ the instruction ’. 

5 The dates are enforced by three letters—the first and third from Reynolds to Bacon 
and the second the other way—which have nothing to do with the manuscript: Lambeth 
MSS. 659, fo. 140, Birch’s paraphrase of which [ii. 187] omits the relevant passage; 
660, fo. 29 [ii. 197]; and 660, fo. 38. 

* This appears in a passage towards the end of Essex’s letter to Perez (ibid. 653, 
fo. 91 [ii. 142]), which has been cited above. This letter also dates the beginning of the 
composition. 
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unfinished work made by Reynolds. Reynolds is in fact the only person, 
besides Essex himself, whom we know to have seen the original manu- 
script.” 

“ and external evidence combine to make the argument from 
silence, if not conclusive, strongly suggestive that the work remained 
unfinished. The manuscript shows four alterations in Reynolds’s 
hand, undoubtedly at Essex’s direction; as the last of these occurs in 
fo. 5, it seems probable that the intended revision was interrupted by 
the same cause—the new threat of invasion from Spain—which had 
presumably halted the composition. What followed must be even more 
matter for conjecture, but it is likely that any intentions he had of com- 
pleting his discourse would have remained in abeyance during the pre- 
parations for the new offensive against Spain, which began at least as 
early as January 1597, and would have been discouraged by the resulting 
Islands Voyage in all its patent failures and by the increasingly grave 
situation in Ireland throughout 1598. The changed situation in 1598 
produced his well-known Apology. It would be no unreasonable 
assumption that the writing of this mainly self-defensive work, which he 
appears to have regarded as his confessio fidei, deflected his interest away 
from the earlier composition. 

On these grounds we have to assume that the neglect which has been 
the manuscript’s fate was initiated by its author through force of circum- 
stance. It appears to have been left in its obscurity by his son, the 
patliamentary general and third and last of the Devereux earls of Essex. 
After the latter’s death without heir in 1646, it was presumably acquired 
by the Hulton family through the same agency as the other Essex papers 
in their possession—that is, as W. D. Macray has suggested,’ through 
William Jessup who was legal agent to the executors of the third earl and 
whose only child Ann, married William Hulton (d. 1692). In the manu- 
script’s long age of seclusion, perhaps the greatest mystery of all is how 
it escaped the notice of W..D. Macray.4 But though much may remain 
unexplained—at any rate until other facts come to light which would 
invalidate the above conclusions—it would appear to have been laid 
aside in the unfinished, and consequently undisclosed, state in which 
it has come down to us—that is to say, the last part was never written; 5 
and in this form it was composed before 10 November and in all 
probability before 4 November, when the select committee on defence 
met. 


1° The instruction ’"—as cited. 

? There is a passage in Essex’s Apology (p. 15, ed. 1729) which suggests that Anthony 
Bacon had seen the manuscript, but the reference there is (in my opinion) to Reynolds’s 
copy of the unfinished work. See below. 

3 Hist. MSS. Comm., 12th Report, Appendix ix (1891). 

“Information kindly given me by the owner of the manuscript appears to rule out 
any possibility of it having been acquired by his family since Macray’s report was pub- 
lished. The presumption that it was among the ‘ confused miscellaneous papers ’ 
which Macray left unspecified (op. cit. p. 172) seems therefore to admit of no alternative. 

5 The possibility that this part was written and that it subsequently perished or 
was lost cannot of course be altogether dismissed, but the argument from silence 
weighs appreciably against it. On the other hand, it is evident that the projected 
subject-matter of this part—the taking and holding of Lisbon and Cadiz—would make 
it a thing not to be lightly undertaken as admitting of easy execution. 
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tM 


It is likely that the idea of the extract, as we now know the Omissions 
to be, originated in Essex’s wish to produce a writing in justification of 
his actions at Cadiz. Internal evidence suggests that the original 
transcription (now lost) was made by Reynolds at Essex’s direction 
between 14 September and a date four or five weeks later.2 During these 
weeks controversy about the results of the Cadiz expedition was per- 
sistent, and perhaps we should not be far wrong in supposing that thé 
copy of the unfinished work which Reynolds was authorized to show to 
Anthony Bacon * was the original transcription of the extract. The 
ad hoc purpose of the extract was in any case short-lived, owing to the 
supervening invasion crisis, and this may account for the few transcripts 
of it that have been found, in contrast with the numerous manuscript 
copies (many apparently contemporary) of the Apology. The sequel is 
clearenough. Since the discourse from which it had been taken remained 
unknown, the Omissions could not be other than an entity in its own right, 
established as such by its eighteenth century editors * and by later 
historians.5 


1 The above explanation is the only one reconcilable with the facts. Neither the 
fact nor the occasion of the extract ate mentioned in the Anthony Bacon papers, or 
elsewhere, to my knowledge. 

2 The extract, as the text of all our transcripts of it shows, was made before the above- 
mentioned corrections in the manuscript in Reynolds’s hand, and therefore before ‘ the 


instruction’. The first date is fixed by a passage in Essex’s letter to Perez, also cited 
above. 


3* The instruction ’, as cited. 

‘ Josiah Burchett (1720) and Thomas Lediard (1735) cited above, p. 364. 

5Sir Julian Corbett, The Successors of Drake (1900), p. 445. M. Oppenheim, 
The Naval Tracts of Sir William Monson (2 vols. 1902), i. 328 seqq. ii. 2 seqq. 





The Board of Trade and the Tariff 
Problem, 1840-2 


I 


HE reasons why Great Britain, unlike most other countries, 

moved towards free trade in the period 1820 to 1846 are usually 
considered to be partly sociological and partly economic. Govern- 
ments of both parties were compelled to adopt policies demanded 
by the industrial and commercial classes who were gaining in power 
and influence. These classes saw, with increasing clarity as time 
went on, that Britain had little to lose and much to gain from the 
abolition of protective import duties. It is assumed that the 
initiative came from manufacturers and merchants, and that the 
relevant facts and figures had been collected and weighed. 

This is an interpretation which involves some over-simplification, 
and it is proposed in this article to describe the history of the policy 
which was put into effect in 1842—how it was evolved, and who 
were the people who put it forward. 

Before going further it is necessary to emphasize that the Budget 
of 1842 marked a genuine breach with the traditions of the tory 
party, and with the previously expressed views of Sir Robert Peel. 

It reimposed an income-tax, although Peel had been formerly 
strongly opposed to this: during the previous ten years, in 1830, 
1833, 1835, and 1839, he had delivered speeches attacking the 
‘ scourge ’ of the property tax.!_ In the circumstances of 1842, after 
a long series of deficits, a change of this kind was intelligible. He 
emphasized that the vindication of national honour and the restora- 
tion of public credit justified exceptional measures: in his peroration 
he reminded the House of the critical circumstances in which Pitt 
had introduced an income-tax for the first time.* But the feature of 
this Budget which deserves fuller interpretation is, however, the 
changes in the tariff which accompanied it. 

If it were granted that the national emergency required an 
income-tax, and that this could be expected to produce a surplus, 
there remained the question of what should be done with the surplus. 


1 Stafford Northcote, Twenty Years of Financial Policy (London, 1862), pp. 29-30. 
2 Speeches of Sir Robert Peel (London, 1853), iii. 886-7. 
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Here a study of the Budget debates of the eighteen-thirties reveals a 
difference of policy between the whigs and the tories which has 
received little emphasis. In 1829, the last remnant of Pitt’s Sinking 
Fund had been abolished.1_ Thereafter it was possible to devote a 
surplus actually realized to the redemption of the debt, but there was 
no regular machinery by which a certain amount of the revenue 
should be set aside every year for this purpose. During the 
eighteen-thirties it was the tendency of the whigs and Radicals to 
hold that any realized surplus should be devoted to the reduction of 
taxation. Lord Althorp’s declaration of policy in 1830 became that 
of the whigs all through their tenure of office— He always looked 
on the debt, not as capital to be liquidated, but rather as a perpetual 
annuity chargeable upon the country; and he was convinced that if, 
as he believed, the general wealth of the country would be more 
increased by repealing taxes than the debt would be diminished by 
their continuance, good policy dictated that the amount of the taxes 
should be left in the pockets of the people.’?? In contrast to this, 
the tories, partly perhaps because they were in Opposition, empha- 
sized, again and again, that the first and proper use of any surplus 
should be the reduction of the burden of the debt. Peel himself was 
particularly insistent on this point. But in 1842, by contrast, he 
proposed to apply the surplus he hoped to derive from the new 
income-tax ‘in a manner which I think will be most conducive to 
the public interests, and most consonant with public feeling and 
opinion—by making great improvements in the commercial tariff 
of England, and in addition to these improvements, to abate the 
duties on some great articles of consumption ’.4 

Finally, an examination of the particular changes in import duties 
introduced in this Budget shows the beginning of a further change 
in policy. It has been said that Peel was sympathetic to the loosen- 
ing of commercial restrictions; > for example, he had attacked the 
working of the excise, and the import duties on raw cotton. But 
such views left him a long way from being a Free-trader. In 
practice the dividing line between the Free-trader and the moderate 
protectionist is not always very easily drawn, but in theory it is clear: 
according to the Free-trader the comparative costs of production of 
commodities vary from one country to another, and it is to the 
advantage of each to concentrate on the production of those com- 
modities in which it enjoys a comparative advantage. The only 
protective duty which is legitimate is a countervailing duty which 
1W. Smart, Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 1821-30 (London, 1917), 
. I. 
: Tien Parliamentary Debates, 2nd ser., xxiii, cols. 337-8. 


3 Speeches, ii. 188, 456-7, 662, 685, 761; iii. 40, 657. 
4 Ibid. iii. 878. 


5G. Kitson Clark, Pee/ and the Conservative Party (London, 1929), p. 465. 
® Speeches, ii. 598; iii. 280. 
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will be a compensation for burdens imposed by the state in the 
importing country. This was the doctrine which was preached by 
Ricardo during the years in which he was in parliament.1 The 
moderate protectionist considered it good policy to provide, in 
addition, compensation for differences in costs of production 
between countries. Huskisson, by this test, had been a moderate 
protectionist—he proposed, not to leave the silk industry to its fate, 
but to afford it such protection as would allow it to compete with 
the French silk industry.? Peel, in 1841, was a protectionist of the 
same pattern: ‘ Invariably and uniformly to apply the principle of 
buying in the cheapest market would be . . . to involve this country 
in extreme embarrassment. . . . If by the principles of free trade 
you simply mean the progressive and well-considered relaxation of 
restrictions upon commerce, I may venture to refer to the past. 
I can say with truth . . . that there was no man in this House from 
whom Mr. Huskisson derived a more cordial and invariable support 
than he derived from me.’* So saying, he attacked the whigs’ 
proposals to reduce the protection given to Canadian timber and to 
West Indian sugar, on the grounds that both proposals were ill- 
considered and politically and economically dangerous. A year 
later he was willing to reduce the protection given to another West 
Indian product, coffee, and to Canadian timber. 

There is therefore something to be explained in Peel’s adoption 
of the policies adopted in the Budget of 1842, first, in the fact that 
he no longer wanted to use any surplus for the reduction of debt, and 
secondly, in the fact that he was prepared to take risks with colonial 


(and domestic) industries which it seems likely that he would never 
have taken before. 


II 


During the last years of the whig government, economic and 
political circumstances combined to stimulate among those interested 
a renewed discussion of tariff problems. The years from 1837 
onwards were years of industrial depression; and on top of this the 
harvests of 1838 and 1839 were poor. This is enough to account 
for the renewed vigour of anti-corn law agitation in these years. 
But there were other events which drew attention to the tariff. When 
the negro apprenticeship system ended in the West Indian colonies 
in July 1838, the quantity of sugar and molasses retained for con- 
sumption in Britain fell from 4-4 million cwt. in 1838 to 3-8 million 
in 1840.4 The price of sugar rose, until in the summer of 1840 it 
was about double what it had been ten years previously. The price 


1W. Smart, op. cit. ch. i. 2 Ibid. pp. 285-7, 385. 3 Speeches, iii. 754. 
*G. R. Porter, Progress of the Nation (London, edition of 1847), p. 553. 


5 Select Committee on Import Duties (Parliamentary Papers, 1840, v (601), questions 
1910-13). 
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of coffee had risen for the same reason.! As a result of the war with 
China, the imports of tea in 1839 and 1840 were less than usual, and 
the prices quoted in 1840 were considerably higher than in 1839.? 
Furthermore, at a time of industrial depression, the outlook, in the 
field of international commercial negotiation, was not encouraging. 
It was known that it would prove difficult to renew the commercial 
treaty with Brazil, which was due to expire in 1844.3 It was also 
known that there were few reasons for hoping that the states of the 
Zollverein would reduce their import duty on cotton manufactures 
or on refined sugar; they would certainly not do this unless they 
obtained substantial tariff concessions from Great Britain. Both 
countries were among the biggest markets for British exports.® 
With France, again, Britain had been carrying out negotiations for 
a commercial treaty between 1831 and 1834, and between 1838 and 
1840; but the results achieved had been trivial. None of these 
events was necessarily connected with the working of the British 
tariff, but they all helped to focus attention on it. At the Political 
Economy Club, for example, a whole series of discussions on prob- 
lems of international trade took place in 1839 and 1840—the subject 
had been very rarely discussed in the five or six years previous to 
this.® 

Finally, the government’s financial problem was beginning to 
become conspicuous.? Each year, from 1837 onwards, had shown 
a deficit; in these circumstances, the view that lower duties would 
increase consumption and benefit the revenue—a view which was 
one of the principal tenets of the Free-traders—was almost bound to 
attract attention as it appeared to solve the fiscal problem in a way 
which would be painless to the tax-payer. 

The political circumstances of 1839-41, in which the main 
parties were evenly balanced, gave an opportunity for the propa- 
gation of Free-trade doctrines. It is clear that, with some important 
qualifications, most whigs and tories, unlike the Radicals, were not 

1 Select Committee on Import Duties (Parliamentary Papers, 1840, v (601), evidence 
of R. L. Shiel). 

2 T. Tooke, History of Prices (London, 1838-57), ii. 298; iv. 433. 

3 Select Committee on Import Duties, question 1669; Public Record Office, B.T. 1/349, 
dispatch dated 15 December 1838. 

*B.T. 1/353-5. 

5 In 1839 the declared value of British exports to Brazil was {2-7 million; to Ger- 
many, Prussia, and Holland together it was £9 million. The total declared value of 
British exports in 1839 was £53-2 million. It could be assumed that a big proportion 
of the goods exported to Holland found their way ultimately to Germany. (Porter, 
op. cit. pp. 366-7.) 

® Proceedings of the Political Economy Club, vi (London, 1921), pp. 40-51. Between 
1834 and 1839 there had not been discussions on the subject. There were three in 
1839, and a great many in the early forties. Discussions always tended to be on 
subjects of topical interest. 

7 Goulburn raised the question with Peel first on 20 November 1839. His letter 
did not discuss any remedies for the deficiency. (Peel papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
40,333, fo. 392.) 
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deeply concerned with questions of economic and fiscal policy which 
were not their immediate responsibility... One very important 
exception to this generalization was the question of the corn laws; 
another was the fact that party tactics in Westminster occasionally 
provoked an interest in economic questions. Thus, in the winter 
of 1839, after the Newport rising, Peel and Russell were receiving 
correspondence on the industrial problems of South Wales:? the 
reason for this was that John Frost had been appointed a magistrate 
by Russell, and this provided an admirable reason for an attack on 
the whig Ministry. With such exceptions it remains true that 
several clues point to a comparative lack of interest in economic 
matters. The Budget debates of the eighteen-thirties were short 
and not exciting. The private papers of leading politicians throw 
little light on economic policy. Two examples may be quoted. 
On the whig side there may be read an almost daily correspondence 
between Melbourne and his chief lieutenant, Russell, on current 
political questions: it contains hardly the most cursory reference to 
economic problems. On the tory side, the Peel papers should give 
a complete record of Peel’s interests, but neither his general corre- 
spondence nor his correspondence with Goulburn and Graham— 
the people who were the first to be consulted by him on finance in 
1841—contains economic information or enquiries for it. In these 
years, 1839-41, it was foreign affairs, Canada, and, at home, the 
disruption of the Church of Scotland, which were the chief subjects 
of such correspondence. What is perhaps more surprising is that 
none of these collections contains anti-corn law propaganda. From 
1839 onwards the Anti-Corn Law League were carrying out pro- 
paganda on a large scale,® but they do not appear to have circulated 
it, either to ministers, or to the Opposition. On 23 January 1841, 
to give another example, Gladstone told Cobden in a letter that he 
had never heard his name before.® 


1F, T. Baring, chancellor of the exchequer from August 1839 to 1841, complained 
frequently of the cabinet’s indifference to the financial situation, complaining of 
their tendency to ‘ stave off the evil day and feed themselves with the expectation of 
things coming round’ or of their ‘ reckless way’ of behaving. (Lord Melbourne’s 
letters, Panshanger Papers, Hertford County Record Office, Baring to Melbourne, 
19 December 1839, and 25 April 1840.) 1am indebted for the use of these papers 
to Lady Salmond. 

2 Peel papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 40,426-8. (Lord Francis Egerton had written 
in the spring of 1839 asking whether ‘ the state of the manufacturing districts may not 
be turned to some account’ in politics. Ibid. 40. 426, fo. 75.) Spencer Walpole, 
Life of Lord John Russell (London, 1889), i. 341-2. 

§ Russell papers, Public Record Office, G.D. 30/22/3-4; Lord Melbourne’s letters, 
Hertford County Record Office. The rest of the correspondence of these years is 
of the same character in both collections. 

* Peel papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 40,426-9, 40,318, 40,333, 40,611-3. 

5D. G. Barnes, History of the English Corn Laws (London, 1930), p. 242. 

® Gladstone papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 44,135, fo. 4. (There are no letters 
from Cobden in the Peel papers dated earlier than 1846.) 
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Among the parliamentary Radicals the interest in economic 
policy was livelier; and, especially after the Bedchamber episode, 
they held a controlling position in the house of commons. Mel- 
bourne’s control over his cabinet had never been strong, and after 
1839 the whigs were dependent on their Radical supporters for a 
majority. It is not easy to assess the number of Radical Free-traders 
in the house of commons at that date: about 150 members voted 
both for C. P. Villiers’s motion of 12 March 1839 for inquiry into 
the corn laws, and for Grote’s motion in favour of the ballot of 18 
June 1839. But all these people were not necessarily Free-traders ; 
it was possible, for example, to attack the corn laws, and yet to 
defend the protection given to the silk industry... Dod’s Parlia- 
mentary Companion for 1839 lists about twenty members only who 
specifically declared themselves to be Free-traders; many Radicals 
were mainly concerned to press for shorter parliaments, for abolition 
of the remaining assessed taxes, or of the ‘ taxes on knowledge ’. 

This group, although it was possibly not a big one, found itself 
in a strong position in 1839-41 and exercised its power with skill. 
At the end of the session of 1839 the Penny Post was introduced, in 
spite of the opposition of the chancellor of the exchequer, Spring 
Rice, who rightly foresaw that the revenue from the postage would 
suffer serious loss.2 On 5 May 1840, again towards the end of the 
session, on the motion of Joseph Hume, they obtained the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee ‘To enquire into the several duties 
levied on imports into the United Kingdom: how far those duties 
are for protection to similar articles, the produce of this country or 
of the British possessions abroad, or whether the duties are for the 
purposes of revenue alone ’.® 

In 1839 the cabinet had refused to support Villiers’s anti-corn law 
motion: it was treated as an open question.‘ It seems probable 
that the appointment of this committee can trace its origin to this 
refusal. On 18 March 1839, a week after the debate on the corn 
laws, the Anti-Corn Law League had appointed a sub-committee of 
five to examine the structure of protective duties. A year later, the 
same problem was again raised, but in a different quarter. It will 
be shown, at a later point in this narrative, that the board of trade 
had been, for at least a decade, controlled by disciples of Ricardo 


1 John Brocklehurst, member for Macclesfield, was one of this type. 

?In January 1841 he wrote to MacVey Napier, the editor of the Edinburgh Review 
—‘ The total failure of the predictions of Wallace, Hill, and the Post-Office prophets 
ought not to be forgotten. They were forever with me for telling them that we 
should lose £1,200,000 of Revenue out of £1,600,000. Yet the result is so.” (Brit. 
Mus. Add. MSS. 34,621, fo. 485.) See also Lord Melbourne’s letters, Spring Rice to 
Melbourne (undated) refusing his support for the Penny Post. 

3 Hansard, 3rd ser., liii, cols. 1308-9. 

‘ Sanders, op. cit. p. 389. 

5 E. Halévy, Histoire du Peuple Anglais au XIXe Siécle (Paris, 1928), iii. 320. 
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and Bentham, some of whom were closely linked with the Anti-Corn 
Law League.1 They had expressed their hostility to the cabinet’s 
decision in different ways: Charles Poulett Thomson, who had been 
president since 1834, and was himself a free-trade doctrinaire, was 
glad to accept the governor-generalship of Canada in September 
1839, as otherwise he would have ‘shared in the disgrace next 
session . . . in England there is little to be done by me’.? James 
Deacon Hume, who retired in February 1840 from his position as 
joint-secretary to the board of trade, a post which he had held since 
1828, had a more open field of action—‘ as a last and, as it proved, 
_ crowning effort, he took an opportunity of suggesting to an experi- 
enced and influential member of parliament, to whom, however, he 
was not allied or even intimately known, Mr. Joseph Hume, the 
expediency of moving for a Select Committee . . . intimating at the 
same time that he would be able to give important evidence if he 
were examined. This suggestion was energetically seconded by 
Mr. McGregor.’ (He was Deacon Hume’s successor at the board 
of trade.) ‘ They thought that it would be for the public interest if 
those who were, or who had been, in office at the Board of Trade 
could be transferred from their homes, or from their private offices 
in Whitehall, into a committee room of the House of Commons, for 
then, not only would their evidence be given publicly, but it would 
be ordered to be printed and circulated through the country. Mr. 
Joseph Hume was much too sensible of the great results which might 
be expected from such a course, not to give it due consideration. .. .’* 
This account is given by Deacon Hume’s son-in-law and bio- 
grapher Charles Badham. There is no independent confirmation 
of it, but, as will be shown, this was not the first time that officials of 
the board of trade had taken the initiative in getting publicity for 
their views. And certainly the committee which was formed bore 
every mark of its propagandist origin. It consisted of fifteen 
members, under the chairmanship of Joseph Hume. When, a year 
later, the one-sidedness of this committee was attacked in the 
Commons, Joseph Hume defended himself by saying that the 
selection of members was the joint work of himself and of Sir 
George Clerk, the member for Stamford.5 Clerk was a prominent 
tory and a friend of Peel: he had been in parliament since 1810, and 
is said to have been ‘ an earlier convert to the principles of free trade 
1 See p. 403 below. 
2G. P. Scrope, Memoir of Lord Sydenham (London, 1843), p. 101. There is explicit 
criticism of the policy of the cabinet in an official letter of the board of trade to the 
foreign office, dated 6 May 1839. The letter is signed by le Marchant (see p. 11 
below). ‘ With regard to any further measures of Reciprocal Concessions with a view 
to the increase of Commercial Relations between the Zollverein countries . . . Their 
Lordships fear that the fatal policy pursued by Parliament with regard to the Corn 
Laws would interpose an insuperable bar.’ (B.T. 3/28.) 


3 Charles Badham, Life of James Deacon Hume (London, 1859), p. 241. 
“See p. 414 below, n. 5. 5 Hansard, 3rd ser., lvii, col. 904. 
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than most’.! Other Conservatives were Sir Charles Douglas, 
William Ormsby Gore, and William Duncombe, all landowners 
and protectionists, Sir George Sinclair, a moderate Conservative who 
had voted for the ballot, and Aaron Chapman, member for Whitby, 
and a champion in the Commons of the shipping interest.2 On the 
other side were nine whigs and Radicals. In addition to Hume, 
there were the two members for Wolverhampton, C. P. Villiers and 
Thomas Thornely, a Liverpool merchant. Both were ardent Free- 
traders. There was William Ewart, also an advanced Liberal, who 
had been member for Liverpool from 1830 to 1837, and was now, 
since 1839, member for Wigan. Two other members, W. J. Blake 
and William Williams were both Radicals.* Finally, there were 
three members who held office with the whigs, Henry Labouchére, 
who had been president of the board of trade since Poulett Thom- 
son’s departure for Canada in September 1839, Henry Tufnell, a lord 
of the treasury, and Henry Parnell, who had been famous as a Free- 
trader since the publication in 1830 of Financial Reform. In 1840, 
he was paymaster-general of the forces. 

Thus the committee was heavily weighted in favour of free 
trade: and Joseph Hume is said to have ‘ observed exultingly to his 
friends that “ the battle of free trade is about to be won”.’4 This 
lack of balance was accentuated in practice. The committee first 
met to hear evidence on 6 July, and they drafted their report, after 
meeting fourteen times, on 6 August. From the beginning, the 
number which attended was small, and as the summer wore on, it 
dropped further and further. Labouchére and Sinclair never 
attended at all: later, when the full consequences of the committee’s 
work began to be known, Labouchére was much criticized for this.5 
Clerk, Duncombe, Blake, Ormsby Gore, Tufnell, and Williams 
attended a few times at the beginning and then stopped coming. 
(Both Clerk and Douglas later complained that the time of year was 
inconvenient.)* Chapman and Douglas, who were not Free-traders, 


1D.N.B. Clerk’s correspondence and papers in the Register House, Edinburgh, 
show that he carried out work for Peel on the tariff revision of 1845 and on Peel’s 
agricultural measures of January 1846, but they contain little reference to economic 
questions in the period under discussion. 

2 He had served on the select committee on the timber duties of 1835. 

® The information about these members is taken partly from the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and partly from Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1839. 

* Badham, op. cit. p. 243. 5 Hansard, 3rd ser., lviii, col. 499. 

6 Ibid. \viii, cols. 203, 435. Douglas said ‘ the Committee did not meet for two 
months, viz. not until the 6th of July, and it-was too much to expect that Members, 
whose residence was not in London, should remain in town to enter on the labour of 
a committee at that late period of the Session’. This seems to have been a well-known 
parliamentary device for the avoidance of opposition. Sir James Graham suggested 
in August 1841, that Peel should press forward at once with urgent business—‘* Desire 
of Holydays, love of Partridge Shooting, plans for going abroad will relax the attend- 
ance of Opposition in a September Session, and will enable you to run the measures 
which must be carried.’ (Peel papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 40,318, fo. 293.) 
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and Parnell, who was, attended irregularly, but were present when 
the report was drafted. But Hume, and his friends Thornely, 
Villiers, and Ewart, never missed a hearing, and, together with 
Parnell, they formed a solid voting majority of the seven members 
who drafted the report. 

The kind of political management which appears so clearly in the 
formation of this committee was not abnormal in the eighteen- 
thirties. Peel, for example, spoke in a letter to Russell of a ‘ select 
committee through communication and common agreement as to 
the principles of selection ’ as of something exceptional.1_ In 1832, 
the protectionist, Lord Grosvenor, had obtained a select committee 
on the silk trade, and had stated in the house of commons that it 
would be hostile to the purpose of the committee to select members 
who were Free-traders.2 A select committee on agriculture of 1833 
was considered to be ‘ composed wholly of landowners’ of both 
parties.* The select committee of 1835 which considered the Baltic 
and Canadian timber duties was said to be weighted in favour of the 
Baltic interests.4 The select committee of 1837-8 on rates of 
postage went further—‘It was entirely composed of gentlemen 
belonging to what . . . may be called the Movement party with only 
two exceptions—Sir Thomas Fremantle who seems to have seldom 
attended and never voted, and Lord Lowther, who, Conservative as 
he is on all other points, happened also to be a post-office reformer 

. ..5 This was the prototype of the select committee on the 
import duties. 

This latter committee was the child of the board of trade and the 
Anti-Corn Law League, and nearly all the witnesses which they 
summoned can be shown to have been connected with one or other 
of these parent bodies. Like most other select committees of this 
period on trade matters, they heard a good deal of evidence from 
manufacturers and merchants. On the iron industry they heard 
Sir John Guest, whig member for Merthyr Tydvil, the great iron- 
master and a Free-trader.* J. B. Smith, president of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, and a prominent member of the Anti-Corn 
Law League,’ gave evidence on cotton. A number of witnesses 
were Liverpool merchants trading with Central and South America, 
and they could be expected to be concerned with the sugar duties— 


1 Russell papers, P.R.O., G.D. 30/22/2, Peel to Russell, 14 February 1836. 
® Hansard, 3rd ser. x, col. 1040. 


* Lord Melbourne’s letters, Poulett Thomson to Melbourne, 30 January 1836. 

* A. R. M. Lower, ‘ Huskisson to Peel: a study in Mercantilism ’, in Essays presented 
to W. C. Abbott (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), p. 393. 

5 Quarterly Review, xiv (October 1839), 517. (The article is by Croker on Post- 
Office Reform.) 

®Sir John Guest’s career is described in Lady Charlotte Guest: extracts from her 
Journal, 1833-52, edited by the Earl of Bessborough (London, 1950). 

7 A. Prentice, History of the Anti-Corn Law League (London, 1853), i, p. 105. Smith 
was president of the Anti-Corn Law Association in 1838. 
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Richard Shiel, J. B. Moore, Charles Saunders, James Cockshott. 
Other merchants came from London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh— 
William Leaf, Alexander Johnston, and John Mitchell, a Baltic 
timber merchant. Of these men, two at least, Shiel and Johnston, 
were known to the board of trade, for they had signed memorials 
sent to the board—from the Brazilian Association of Liverpool, and 
the East India Association of Glasgow.! Johnston was in addition 
an active member of the Anti-Corn Law League.? Mitchell had 
given evidence on the timber duties in 1835.° It will be remembered 
that, of the members of the committee, both Ewart and Thornely 
had a long connexion with Liverpool. 

There were also a number of witnesses who were not primarily 
concerned with the export trade, amongst others Joseph Walker, a 
factor in the ironmongery trade from Wolverhampton (the borough 
for which Villiers and Thornely were members), two silk manu- 
facturers, one from Spitalfields, T. F. Gibson, and one from Man- 
chester, Henry Hilton. Both were active members of the Anti-Corn 
Law League. There were two London witnesses in the sugar 
trade: Peter Martineau, a refiner, and George Warner, a wholesale 
grocer. Both belonged to firms which were well known in the 
board of trade.5 There was a representative of the retail trades, 
John Dillon, partner of James Morrison, the Radical member of the 
house of commons from 1830 to 1837, and from 1840 to 1847, a 
Free-trader, a member of the Political Economy Club, and a large- 
scale retail draper.* Dillon had appeared before the select committee 
on the silk trade of 1831-2, and before the select committee on rates 
of postage of 1837-8, on which Radicals were strongly represented.” 
He was a witness who always said exactly what his questioners 
wanted him to say. 

One other group of witnesses should be mentioned, as their 
evidence shows clearly the processes at work in the selection of 
witnesses. These were the five London coffee-house keepers—‘ It 
was part of Mr. Deacon Hume’s suggestion, and it was adopted, 
that . . . some individuals of a very different class of life should be 
called in and questioned as to the moral effects of high duties in the 
articles of coffee, tea, and sugar.’* Their evidence, which was 
designed to appeal to supporters of the temperance movement, was 


1B.T. 1/347, 349, 350. ? Prentice, op. cit. i. 145. 

3 Select Committee on the duties on timber (Parliamentary Papers, 1835, xix (519)). 

* Prentice, op. cit. i. 49, 93. 5 B.T. 1/347; B.T. 3/28. 

*D.N.B. Morrison was one of the committee of members of parliament which 
was formed in 1841 to publicize the findings of the committee on import duties. 
See p. 414 below. 

7 Parliamentary Papers, 1831-2, xix; 1837-8, xx. 

§ Badham, op. cit. p. 270. Their evidence was incorporated, much of it verbatim, 
by Porter in his section on Moral Progress (Progress of the Nation, part iii (London, 
1842), pp. 246-8). 
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much quoted: it dwelt at length on the civilizing effect of the coffee 
houses—one house took in eight copies of the Morning Chronicle, 
another was ‘ compelled to take in the highest class of periodicals ’.1 
All this improvement was threatened by the protective duties on 
coffee and sugar. 

But the greater part of the evidence collected came, not from 
these merchants and tradesmen, but from the officials of the board 
of trade. Their testimony covers nearly half the pages of printed 
evidence, and certainly received the greatest publicity afterwards. 
There were four of these witnesses, including Deacon Hume 
himself, who had now retired from the Board. He was the best 
known of them since his codification of the customs laws in 1825. 
There were also McGregor, his successor; G. R. Porter, since 1832 
the head of the statistical department; and Dr. Bowring, who had 
no position in the board of trade, but had been employed by the 
Foreign Office, on the Board’s recommendation, on a large number 
of commercial missions abroad. He was, in 1838, one of the 
founders of the Anti-Corn Law League. All four were, with some 
differences of emphasis, Free-traders—that is, Porter and Deacon 
Hume tended to be more cautious than Bowring and McGregor. 

It is obvious that the presence of these officials would add great 
weight to the conclusions of the committee, particularly as their 
views could truly be said to be those of the Board. The board of 
trade at this date was a very small department: two joint-secretaries, 
a statistician, a comptroller of corn returns, and about a dozen clerks 
completed the establishment. Of the two senior officials who were 
not heard, one, Denis le Marchant, was in sympathy with the views 
of his colleagues,? and the other, William Jacob, had criticized the 
corn laws, and particularly the working of a sliding scale, in his 
famous Report on the Corn Trade of Northern Europe, which was 
published in 1828. On the other hand, this report had come to the 
conclusion that the repeal of the corn laws would not greatly lower 
the price of wheat in England; and as Jacob was the only person in 
the board of trade whose knowledge of the grain trade of northern 
Europe, though thirteen years old, was first-hand, it may perhaps be 
significant that he was not summoned. 

It mzy be useful at this point to ask why it was that the Board 
had become staffed with Free-traders—whether, that is, it was their 
administrative experience which had formed their opinions, or 


1 Parliamentary Papers, 1840, v, questions 2750, 2767. 

2G. P. Scrope, op. cit. pp. 95-6; D. le Marchant, Memoir of Viscount Althorp 
(London, 1876), pp. 264, 283-6. Le Marchant was not, however, a Radical. On 
15 October 1841 he wrote to Ellice, blaming the Radicals for the whigs’ failure in 
the election of 1841 (Ellice MSS., National Library of Scotland). I am indebted to 
Russell Ellice, Esq., for permission to consult these papers in the National Library. 

3 W. Jacob, Tracts relating to the Corn Trade and the Corn Laws (London, 1828), pp. 
124-31. This report was based on information covering the years to 1827. 
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whether they had been selected because they were of a certain school 
of thought. With Deacon Hume, it may have been the result of 
experience. He had been all his life a professional civil servant, and 
his views can be shown to have changed. In 1815 he defended 
agricultural protection;! in 1829 he suggested retaliation as a 
suitable reply to the challenge of the Zollverein.? In 1840, he was 
violently hostile to both policies. Yet even here it would be hard 
to demonstrate that his administrative experience was the reason for 
the change—his work at the Board covered neither agriculture nor 
commercial relations and treaties. It appears more likely that he 
had moved with the current of opinion in the circles in which he 
moved. At the Political Economy Club, of which Deacon Hume 
was a faithful member, J. L. Mallet complained in 1835 that members 
were becoming too radical in their total hostility to the corn laws, 
and on a later occasion commented particularly on the extremism of 
Deacon Hume.‘ In another sense administrative experience had, 
perhaps, an influence. There emerges, both in his memoranda and 
in his evidence before committees, a streak of irritation at the tactics 
of the protectionist interests—‘ those parties who turn the operations 
of trade into a handy-cap race’, as he described them. 

With the other officials of the board of trade there can be no 
doubt that before they entered the government service they were 
Free-traders, or were connected with them. Bowring had shown 


himself passionate in the cause of free trade on his first expeditions 
to France on behalf of the board of trade.* Similarly, McGregor’s 
evidence on timber before the committee of 1835, which was given 
before he had undertaken any regular work for the Board, was an 
extreme attack on the Canadian preference.’ Porter had been 
introduced to the board of trade by Charles Knight, the publisher 
for the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.* Le 


1 Thoughts on the Corn Laws as connected with Agriculture, Commerce, and Finance (London, 
1815), pp. 19-23. He spoke of the ‘ propriety of making an effort for the protection 
of our own agriculture, even at some risk and expense of other interests, and the 
extreme impolicy of becoming ourselves unnecessarily instrumental to the encourage- 
ment of new exertions in other countries’. Parnell also was a protectionist in 1815. 

2 B.T. 6/67. 

3 Deacon Hume acted as a liaison with the Customs; correspondence with the 
Foreign Office was normally carried out by le Marchant and before that by Thomas 
Lack, who retired in 1835. 

* Political Economy Club, op. cit. diary of J. L. Mallet, 6 February and 6 March 1835. 

5 Parliamentary Papers, 1835, xix (519), evidence of J.D. Hume. The same point 
is made by F. W. Hirst in Gladstone as Financier and Economist (London, 1931). He 
describes a conversation which he had at the end of the last century with Sir R. W. 
Rawson, who had been a clerk at the Board in the ’thirties and "forties. He had vivid 
memories of the atmosphere at the office at that time, and described how the protests 
and deputations of protectionists were considered an intolerable nuisance. 

® Auckland papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., 34,459-60; Granville papers, P.R.O., 
G.D. 30/29/16. 


” Parliamentary Papers, 1835, xix (519), evidence of. J. McGregor. 
* D.N.B. 
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Marchant had been secretary to Brougham before his appointment 
to the board of trade! Under the nomination system which 
operated there for senior appointments, there was a tendency for 
those who were already established to secure the appointment of 
others who shared their own decided views. It appears that the 
starting point of the process was the appointment of Althorp as 
chancellor of the exchequer in 1830. He took office as a declared 
supporter of Parnell’s financial principles, and it was generally 
considered to be through his influence that Poulett Thomson was 
appointed vice-president of the board of trade.2 Bowring was sent 
with George Villiers to France in 1831: this appointment was con- 
sidered to be the work of Poulett Thomson.? When Porter was 
appointed head of the statistical department, Poulett Thomson said 
that he had been over-ruled, but his candidate, J. R. McCulloch, 
belonged to the same body of opinion. Le Marchant was a close 
friend of Lord Aithorp. Deacon Hume approved the appointment 
of McGregor as his successor. It appears, therefore, that the 
doctrinaire character of the Board was chiefly the result of their 
policy of selection. 


Ill 


The evidence collected by this committee contains, as might be 
expected, much exaggeration, many half-truths, and replies to 


leading questions. It is important to look below this, and to ask 
whether, in its thorough-going attack on the tariff, it presented 
information or a point of view which was new. Many of the 
administrative arguments produced by the board of trade’s officials 
had been heard before—such, for example, as the argument that high 
customs duties encouraged the smuggler. This had been repeatedly 
emphasized by Huskisson in the ’twenties.5 Then there was an 
argument which in the following years became very popular with 
tariff reformers—the tariff was inefficiently designed, in that of a 
total customs revenue of nearly £23 millions, £21 millions were 


1 D.N.B. 

2D. le Marchant, Memoir of Viscount Althorp (London, 1876), pp. 263-4. See 
p. 395 above. 

3 The Greville Memoirs, Journal of the Reign of William IV (London, edition of 1874), 
ii, 219. 

* MacVey Napier papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 34,616, fo. 224. (McCulloch to 
Napier, 7 December 1833.) Porter began work at the board of trade in 1832, but it 
appears that the future of his department was still under consideration a year later. 
The third candidate for the post was John Marshall, author of the Digest of all the 
Accounts (London, 1833). Marshall was Joseph Hume’s nominee. (Select Committee 
on Public Documents, Parliamentary Papers, 1833 (44) xii, 2nd report, Parliamentary 
Papers, 1833 (717) xii; Russell Papers, P.R.O., G.D. 30/22/2, Hume to Russell, 2 and 
9 September 1836, F. T. Baring to Russell, 3 September 1836.) Marshall was also of 
the same general school of thought as Porter and McCulloch. 

5 Speeches of William Huskisson (London, 1831), vol. ii, especially speeches on the 
silk trade. 
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raised on ten commodities, and the remaining £2 millions on 1152 
minor articles.1_ This again was not new; Sir Henry Parnell laid 
emphasis on it in his Financial Reform, and in his turn had taken it 
over from a paper prepared by the finance committee of 1828, of 
which he had been chairman.? All these were arguments which 
would appeal equally well to the moderate protectionist and to the 
Free-trader. 

Three main theses were, however, put forward, each of which 
was more or less controversial, and each of which marked a develop- 
ment in the history of economic policy. 

First, the officials of the board of trade held that the British 
interests in question no longer could be said to need protection: if 
it could be shown that a particular commodity was exported on a 
big scale, and that the import duty yielded by it in Britain was very 
small, the case against protection was very strong. This argument 
could be applied to brass and copper manufactures, to iron, to glass 
and porcelain, coals, and cotton and woollen manufactures.* 
Similar reasoning could not be applied to many smaller industries. 
Nor could it be applied to colonial timber and sugar. On these, the 
board of trade’s witnesses differed somewhat among themselves: 
McGregor tried to claim that if the North American and West Indian 
colonists were freed from the commercial restrictions imposed on 
them by Britain, they would not suffer from the loss of preferences 
which they enjoyed in the British market.‘ He proposed as a con- 
cession to the Canadians to allow them to retain a much smaller 
preference. Deacon Hume agreed with him as far as the Canadians 
were concerned, but maintained that the abolition of slavery had 
imposed the kind of legal burden on the West Indian planters which 
justified the continuance of protection. This appears to have been 
an application of Ricardian principles, and not to have been 
prompted by hostility to slave-grown sugar. No evidence was 
offered by either of these witnesses which supported their contention. 

The officials of the board of trade claimed, not only that these 
industries needed no protection, but that manufacturers in them had 
stated that they did not want it—provided, they added, the corn laws 
were repealed.” This is a claim which it is difficult to test. It had 
not been true in the ’twenties: Huskisson’s policies had had to fight 
through a storm of opposition from the shipping interest, from the 
silk and glove industries, and from the woollen manufacturers, who 


1 Parliamentary Papers, 1840, v (601), question 45. 

2 Financial Reform (2nd ed., London, 1830), p. 120. 

3 Parliamentary Papers, 1840, v (601), app. I. 

* Ibid. questions 655, 668, 991, 1236, 1415. 

5 Ibid. question 925. The existing rates of duty on soft woods were tos. per load 
on colonial, and 55s. on foreign: McGregor proposed to leave the colonial rate at 
10s. and reduce the foreign to 30s. 


§ Ibid. question 1411. ? Ibid. evidence of H. Hilton and T. F. Gibson. 
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had objected to the export of raw wool.! Nor had it been true of 
the interests protected in the colonies: in 1831 and 1835 there had 
been proposals to reduce the protection given to Canadian timber, 
and these had provoked great hostility from the legislatures of 
Upper Canada and Nova Scotia in -" »« ? and from New Brunswick, 
Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, an ci Edward Island in 1835-6.° 
It is beyond the scope of this article to attempt to measure how far 
opinion had changed in different industries: all that can safely be 
done is to examine the evidence which is known to have been 
available to the board of trade. 

In their assessment of public opinion the officials of the board of 
trade were limited, probably, to what they could learn from letters 
and petitions sent in to the Board, arid from any private and un- 
official contact which they might have with industrial circles. The 
Board had no regular soutces of information about industrial 
conditions and industrial opinion outside London, although in the 
early ’thirties they had tried hard to establish such sources.6 An 
examination of the petitions sent in to parliament, and of the 
memorials sent in to the board of trade, in the years 1838-40, would 
hardly justify the Board’s generalizations on public opinion. _ It is, 
of course, true that an enormous number of petitions against the 
corn laws were received in parliament in 1839-40, but the hostility 
shown to the corn laws does not appear to have been extended to the 
tariffin general. In the period under review the board of trade were 
not receiving general complaints of the working of the tariff from 
Chambers of Commerce in Lancashire, the West Riding, or the 
Birmingham region. A certain number of complaints were received 
by the Board about the shortage of colonial coffee and sugar; these 
came from sugar refiners and coffee dealers and not from the general 
public.® 

Against this, however, there were clear indications that an 
attack on certain protective duties would provoke strong opposition. 


1W. Smart, op. cit. chapters xxvii, xlii, xlv; Hansard, 3rd ser. ix-xi. 

2? A. R. M. Lower, Joc. cit. p. 385. > B.T. 5/43. 

4 J. B. Smith, the president of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, described, 
for example, a deputation which he led: they were received, not at the Board, but at 
McGregor’s house, where they met Deacon Hume and Porter. ‘ Many members of 
the House of Commons and other advocates of free trade came in during the evening, 
and there were animated discussions . . . until two o’clock in the morning.’ Possibly 
that evening was a preliminary to the select committee on import duties. (Badham, 
op. cit. p. 335.) 

5 The earliest records of the statistical department show that great efforts had been 
made to keep in touch with provincial centres, but without success (B.T. 24/1). 
Deacon Hume had made a tour in 1831 with the same object, before the establishment 
of the department (Badham, op. cit. p. 131). 

® B.T. 1/345-365, B.T. 6/275-6. The Manchester Chamber of Commerce had sent 
in a general petition of this kind to parliament in December 1838. According to 
Prentice (op. c/t. i. 85), this had been the result of pressure by Cobden and J. B. Smith; 
the directors of the Chamber had wished to press for moderate protection. 
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In April and May 1840, immediately before the appointment of the 
committee, there was great hostility from the West Indian colonies 
to the rumour that the duties on foreign and colonial sugar would 
be equalized. Again, in February and March 1840 Porter had been 
in Paris engaged on commercial negotiations with the French 
government, and had told them that it would be impossible to reduce 
the British import duties on silk, because of the opposition of 
manufacturers.” 

In evidence before the committee, the officials of the board of 
trade had the support of the industrialists and merchants who had 
been summoned, but as these men had been carefully selected, this 
proved little. Douglas, one of the Conservative members, later said 
that he had asked if a protectionist ironmaster, whom he knew, 
could be examined, in opposition to the evidence of Guest, and had 
received the reply ‘ Oh, yes, bring your friend ’; but ‘ then he found 
that every day was pre-engaged by witnesses who came ready 
primed to give answers in accordance with the views of the majority 
of the Committee’. Three other possibly unimportant indications 
suggest that evidence received on this question was not authorita- 
tive. None of the witnesses, except Smith, appeared as the repre- 
sentative of the trade association to which he belonged. (It was 
usual where such associations existed for memorials to be submitted 
in their name, and it was also common for the public to ask for a 
hearing before any committee in which they were interested,‘ and 
for witnesses to appear on behalf of groups of this kind.) Secondly, 
the Board’s witnesses could not produce any official documents 
when they were asked for them.® Lastly, the witnesses came almost 
exclusively from the sugar and coffee trades; or from the textile 
industries. Manufacturers of pottery or of wall-paper might have 
talked differently. This evidence is necessarily inconclusive but it 
would appear that there was good reason to expect that sweeping 
changes in the tariff would provoke opposition from the parties 
affected, and that such a programme would not receive a support 


from other commercial or industrial circles which was more than 
passive. 


1B.T. 6/276. The protests had come from St. Vincent, Jamaica, Grenada, and 
Barbados. 


* Archives nationales, F!? 6219. 

* Hansard, 3rd ser., viii, col. 435. On a previous occasion Joseph Hume had denied 
this (Ivii, col. 904). 

* Select Committee on Witnesses’ Expenses, Parliamentary Papers, 1840, xv (555), ques- 
tions 14-15. 

5 Parliamentary Papers, 1840, v (601), question 21. 

* B.T. 1/353; B.T. 6/275. Pottery manufacturers had asked for the export of china 
clay to be prohibited in retaliation against the French import duties on china. Wall- 
Paper manufacturers were complaining of the threat to their trade from the reduction 
in import duties which was to form part of the proposed Anglo-French commercial 
convention which was never concluded (B.T. 6/276). 
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The second main thesis developed in evidence before this 
committee concerned the ill effects which the British tariff was 
having on the British export trade. The arguments advanced were 
partly economic and partly diplomatic. The economic reasons put 
forward by Deacon Hume or Bowring were not different from those 
which were current at that date. Protective duties raised the cost of 
living, and therefore raised money wages; as a result, British goods 
were finding it increasingly difficult to compete with German goods 
abroad, particularly in the United States and in South America.! 
German, or rather Saxon, competition was a matter of general com- 
ment, and the theory that wages were in the long run determined 
by the cost of living had the authority of Ricardo behind it.? It was 
accepted by Porter in the Progress of the Nation? On the other 
question which lay behind this theory, the extent to which the corn 
laws in fact raised the price of bread, Deacon Hume and his col- 
leagues incautiously offered statistical calculations. They were not 
content to say that with free trade the price of wheat would tend to 
be lower in England and higher in Germany; instead, they offered 
calculations based on wholly arbitrary assumptions, of the total 
amount of ‘ taxation ’, as they called it, which the British consumer 
was paying to the British agriculturist in the form of unduly high 
wheat prices: their estimates varied from Bowring’s estimate of {11 
millions, and Deacon Hume’s of £36 millions, to J. B. Smith’s of 
£90 millions. Similar calculations on the effects of the sugar 
duties were offered.® No hint was given that both these problems 
were matters of serious discussion among experts, or that there was 
considerable ignorance about the facts. Wéithin the board of trade 
it was known that the statistical department had little information, 
either about wages or about corn supplies.6 At the Political 
Economy Club the relationship of wages and the price of provisions 
had been discussed in March 1840. (A later meeting of the club in 
March 1842 revealed that even then members were completely 
divided in their estimates of the price of corn in England under 
complete free trade.’) 


1 Parliamentary Papers, 1840, v (601), questions 323-6. 

2 Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, edited by Gonner (London, 1895), 
chapters v and ix. See p. 140—‘ A tax, however, on raw produce, and on the 
necessaries of the labourer, would have another effect—it would raise wages. From 
the effect of the principle of population on the increase of mankind, wages of the 
lowest kind never continue much above that rate which nature and habit demand for 
the support of the labourers.’ 

’ Porter, Progress of the Nation (London, 1847), p. 455—‘ If the cost of living to a 
labourer’s family were permanently increased, there can be no doubt that wages must 
rise proportionally.’ 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1840, v (601), questions 692, 697, 1228, 2157. 

5 Ibid. questions 695-6. 

®G. R. Porter, Progress of the Nation (London, first ed., ii. 1838), 248, 455; Russell 
papers, P.R.O., G.D. 30/22/3; B.T. 24/1. 

7 Proceedings of the Political Economy Club, vi (London, 1921), 50. 
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In the same way they were not content with the assertion that 
an increase in imports would probably, somehow, be paid for by an 
increase in exports; they tried to show that the development of 
manufacturing industry in Germany could be traced to the existence 
of the English corn laws.! In this they ignored, among other things, 
the stimulus given to Continental industry by the blockade during 
the French wars.? 

Their discussion of the effect of the British tariff on the con- 
temporary tariff policy of foreign countries was more important, for 
here the officials of the board of trade had themselves taken part in 
commercial negotiations abroad. Bowring had been in Berlin in 
1839, attending the conference of the Zollverein, and had carried 
out prolonged negotiations in France from 1831-4. These latter 
negotiations were now being continued by Porter. McGregor had 
negotiated the commercial treaty with Austria in 1838, and had 
himself been at the Zollverein conference of 1836. The trend of 
their evidence can easily be guessed: no foreign countries would 
give useful tariff concessions to Britain unless they received useful 
concessions in return. They suggested that the British tariff was 
the sole impediment to a tariff agreement of this kind and said 
nothing of the other obstacles which they were encountering in their 
negotiations with France and Germany, such obstacles as the 
political strength of protectionist groups abroad.‘ Here on the 
other hand they were drawing attention to a significant change 
which had taken place since the time of Huskisson: in the ’twenties 
Britain had negotiated a large number of reciprocity treaties, in the 
*thirties there was only one major success—the Austrian treaty—to 
set against the consolidation of the Zollverein, the higher United 
States tariff of 1832, and the failure to make any progress in the 
Anglo-French commercial discussions.® 

It is not clear from the evidence whether McGregor or Bowring 
thought that the modification of the tariff should be carried out by 
treaty or by legislation. Deacon Hume, on this subject, came out 
much more clearly than his colleagues with the doctrine that changes 
in the tariff should be made independently of commercial negotia- 
tions with foreign countries and in advance of them. ‘I have 


1 Parliamentary Papers, 1840, v (601), question 312. 

? For example J. H. Thieriot, Welchen Einfluss auf dem Felde des sachsischen Gewerb- 
fleisses und Handels hat der Anschluss des Kénigreichs Sachsen an den preussisch-deutschen 
Zollverein bis jetzt gehabt? (Leipzig, 1838). This book lays emphasis on the stimulus 
given to Saxon industry during the Napoleonic wars. Bowring derived from it his 
information about Saxony in his Report on the Prussian Commercial Union, published 
in 1840. 

3 Parliamentary Papers, 1840, v (601), questions 648, 917. 

“ Granville Papers, P.R.O., G.D. 30/29/16; Auckland Papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
34,459-60. 

5 J. H. Clapham, ‘ The last years of the Navigation Acts’ (ante, xxv. 480, 687), 
discusses some of these negotiations. 
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disliked all treating in the matter: I would take what I wanted and 
leave them to find the value of our custom.’ ! 

The third, and last, important thesis concerned fiscal policy. 
The report of this committee rammed home the doctrine that in- 
direct taxes should be for revenue only. This had, of course, been 
said by Adam Smith and by Ricardo, but it had not before been given 
such publicity in political circles. In attacking the protective duties 
the committee distracted attention from the most important revenue 
duties. In an earlier section of this article, it was pointed out that 
the parliamentary Radicals had long and varied lists of fiscal griev- 
ances, which perhaps explains the erratic financial policy of the 
whigs. They were pressed to do too many things at once, and there 
was no general agreement on which were the most urgent. In 
1833-4 the Radicals’ main grievance had been the assessed taxes.? 
Parnell and his associates had directed their attack against taxes 
which bore heavily on industry and trade, but in addition to pro- 
tective duties they had attacked revenue duties and the workings of 
the excise. All these could be shown to be burdens on industry, 
but they could not all be tackled at once. By narrowing the attack 
to one on protective duties and prohibitions, this report offered an 
intelligible principle—like, in another sphere, the Currency Principle 
—which could become the basis of a practicable programme. In 
1840 between a half and a third of the customs revenue came from 
duties which were not protective.‘ 

But many of their arguments, and certainly those which were 
most attractive to the general public, applied equally well to high 
duties of all kinds. These were the arguments that lower rates of 
duty will tend to encourage consumption, and this in turn may 
stimulate imports and may increase the revenue. Further, it could 
be argued that an increase in imports would be paid for by an 
increase in exports.5 These arguments could be applied equally 
well to the duties on wine, tea, or tobacco: in the Progress of the 
Nation Porter had followed Parnell and McCulloch in attacking 
them.* It will be shown in the next section of this narrative, that 
in 1841 the whigs, and in 1842 the Conservatives attacked the 

1 Parliamentary Papers, 1840, v (601), question 1158. 

? Hansard, 3rd ser., xv—xix, xxi. It is possible that the assessed taxes were the most 
unpopular with the electorate; in February 1841 Baring wrote to Melbourne: ‘ As to 
the Proposal to reduce the duties on Drugs and other small articles to a nominal duty, 
my only fear is that the voters.of England who are a very powerful body will tell you 
that they do not care for drugs and do for Windows.’ (Lord Melbourne’s letters, 
Hertford County Record Office.) 

3 Financial Reform (London, 1830), chapters iii-iv. 

‘ The total customs revenue in 1839-40 was £23 millions; the tea duty produced 
£3°7 millions, tobacco £3-5 millions, and wine {1-8 million. (Parliamentary Papers, 
1840, v (601), evidence of J. McGregor.) 

5 See in particular the evidence of J. Deacon Hume. 


® Parnell, Joc. cit.; J. R. McCulloch, Dictionary of Commerce (2nd ed., London, 1835), 
under ‘ Tea’ and ‘ Tobacco’. 
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structure of protection in the hope of increasing revenue and stimu- 
lating trade. It suggests the extent to which this committee’s 
findings dominated opinion that the leaders of both parties did not 
begin by considering which duties would best achieve their end, but: 
turned their attention first to duties whose most marked feature was 
that they were protective. 

It is not possible to evaluate the evidence of the board of trade’s 
witnesses without a much more extended discussion than is possible 
here. On the facts of commercial opinion their evidence appears 
to have been misleading. The economic effect of the tariff was 
inevitably a highly speculative question, for the solution of which 
these witnesses had little equipment. A great many facts bearing 
on the elasticities of supply and demand had been collected, for corn 
by Jacob in the ’twenties, and for timber by the select committee of 
1835, but market conditions could change rapidly, and the facts 
collected were not easy to interpret.1 The officials of the Board 
cannot be criticized for their inability to produce reliable estimates 
of the effects which changes in the tariff would produce, but they 
deserve criticism for giving no indication of the complex and 
speculative character of the problems they were discussing. 


IV 


The committee finished its hearing of the evidence on 6 August, 
and after an unsuccessful attempt by Sir Charles Douglas and Aaron 
Chapman to recommend its reappointment for the following 
session, it agreed to the presentation of a report, drafted in the 
most uncompromising terms by Joseph Hume. Hume and his 
friends then set to work to diffuse the useful knowledge they had 
collected. ‘Their propaganda campaign was timed to coincide with 
the opening of parliament in January 1841. Prentice, the editor of 
the Manchester Times, stated ‘ I published in my paper a considerable 
portion of the evidence, selected for me by Mr. Hume’; and he 
added significantly, ‘ and even in Manchester, where the bearings of 
the Corn Law had been carefully studied, few persons took an 
interest in the investigation ’.? Francis Place had received from 
Joseph Hume two copies of the Spectator’s issue of 2 January 1841 
containing a similar summary which emphasized the ‘ admirable 
evidence ’ which had been obtained from the board of trade. Four 


1Cf. p. 420 below. 

2 A. Prentice, op. cit. i. 164. (In May 1841 J. B. Smith attacked the apathy of 
Manchester merchants towards the Budget, according to a letter of Lord Francis 
Egerton to Peel, dated 13 May 1841, Peel papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 40,429, 
fo. 247.) 

* Place papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 35,151, fo..291. This volume contains 
letters relating to an exactly similar campaign by the Postage Reformers to publicize 
the results of the select cominittee on rates of postage. 
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days earlier the Post Office had drawn the Board’s attention to the 
fact that fourteen copies of the Spectator, sent out from the Board’s 
office and ‘ addressed to persons abroad ’ had been detained, as they 
were not properly signed.! One of these is preserved among the 
papers of the French Ministry of Commerce.?* 

Sir Henry Parnell introduced the subject to a different reading 
public: in September 1840, he sent an article to the Edinburgh 
Review, writing ‘ The case is so strong a one, that I think it must lead 
to some early and useful legislation on the subject: and I am 
anxious that my article should appear in the January number of the 
Edinburgh Review so that it may be in the hands of government and of 
Members of Parliament at the beginning of the Session’. In a later 
letter he added ‘ our uninformed statesmen on these matters learn 
all they know from reading popular and clearly written essays 
followed by clear and concise reasonings ”.° 

The officials of the Board also produced publications. Deacon 
Hume’s evidence was printed separately, and published. McGregor 
brought out a book on the subject, Commercial and Financial 
Legislation of Europe and America, and a pamphlet, The Preference 
Interests.’ ‘There exists also a pamphlet ascribed to Porter, The 
Many sacrificed to the Few. 

Finally, Joseph Hume, Thornely, Villiers, Ewart and other Free- 
trade members of parliament held a public meeting at the Thatched 
House Tavern on 20 February, at which they passed resolutions 
recommending the adoption of the proposals put forward by 
the Import Duties Committee; and agreed to send these to Lord 
Melbourne, and to form themselves into a committee for the 
printing and circulating of their resolutions.® 

It remains to be asked how this propaganda influenced policy; 
and it is clear that its influence was considerable. On 12 March 
1841, resolutions were introduced by Labouchére in the house of 
commons, reducing import duties and abolishing prohibitions in the 
North American and West Indian colonies, and on 5 April they 


1B.T. 1/369, letter dated 5 January 1841. 

? Archives Nationales, F!* 6210. Attached to this copy of the Spectator is a copy 
of the Free-trade newspaper the Memorial Bordelais, containing a closely similar article. 
It may be guessed that the officials of the Board who had close links with the free- 
trading wine interests of Bordeaux had sent them a copy too. 

3 McVey Napier papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., 34,621, fos. 287, 640. The publica- 
tion of Financial Reform had been similarly timed—it appeared in the spring of 1830. 

“ The evidence of J. D. Hume before the Select Committee on Import Duties, 1839 [sic.], 
Manchester, 1842. 

5 This pamphlet is signed M. B. T., a parody of the more famous H. B. T. (Hume, 
board of trade) letters published by Deacon Hume in the Morning Chronicle in 1834. 
This kind of publicity for their views was no new thing; they had advertised Hume’s 
evidence on the timber duties given before the committee of 1835 in the same way. 
(See the British and Foreign Review, iv (1837), and the Progress of the Nation, ii (1838), 
pp. 125-6.) 

* Lord Melbourne’s letters, Joseph Hume to Melbourne, 24 April 1841. 
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passed without a division.1 In February a bill which touched the 
sugar question had been introduced, also by Labouchére, which 
roused the suspicions of the Conservatives.? It proposed to equalize 
the duties on East and West India rum, there having previously been 
a differential duty in favour of West Indian rum. At the same time 
a measure, which was never actually introduced, was being prepared 
to reform and simplify the British tariff, tackling in particular the 
duties on minor imports which yielded little revenue.* This policy 
culminated in the whig Budget of 1841. In 1840, F. T. Baring, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, had anticipated a deficit of £2,750,000 
and had proposed to meet it by a 5 per cent. increase in the customs 
and excise duties, and a 10 per cent. increase in the assessed taxes: 4 
the latter had yielded more than the estimated amount, but the 
increase in indirect taxes had yielded far less. In 1841, the whigs 
proposed reduced duties on Baltic timber, and on foreign sugar, and 
a fixed duty of 8s. a quarter on foreign corn. This was very like the 
recommendations of McGregor.5 
The whigs had in fact accepted the teaching of the select com- 
mittee on the import duties wholesale. There is among Melbourne’s 
papers a long memorandum of this date on fiscal policy, which is 
unfortunately unsigned. The economic proposals it contains are 
based almost entirely on the evidence of McGregor.* From Canada, 
Sydenham,’ who had been as whole-hearted a Free-trader as his 
subordinates at the board of trade, wrote offering his enthusiastic 
support. This support was, howéver, tempered by new doubts 
about the wisdom of touching the timber duties, based partly on a 
belief that the revenue would not be increased by the proposed 
scheme, but more on the political dangers of antagonizing the 
Canadian colonists. ‘These doubts were communicated through his 
old friends: on 25 February 1841 he wrote ‘ Labouchére . . . will 
have heard from me through le Marchant and McGregor that I do 
not think Baring can get any money by the timber duties unless he 
is prepared to raise the duty on Colonial . . .’.8 It is clear from this 
1 Hansard, 3rd ser., lvii, cols. 148, 883. ® Ibid. \vi, col. 204. 
3 Ibid. \vi, cols. 1307, 1328, 1351. 4 Ibid. liv, col. 130. 
° Actual rate McGregor’ Baring’s 
of duty proposal, 1840 proposal, 1841 
Timber, per load 
Foreign ‘ “ 55S. 30s. 50s. 
Colonial . : IOs. 10s. 
Sugar, per cwt. 
Foreign P ‘ 63s. 32s. 36s. 
Colonial ; ‘ 24s. 24s. 24s. 
Corn, per quarter 
Foreign ‘ - Scale of Fixed duty Fixed duty 
1828 48. to 8s. 8s, 
* See p. 419, n. 3 below. 
7 P.R.O., G.D. 30/22/4, Sydenham to Russell, 12 April, 25; May. Poulett Thomson 
had been raised to the peerage as Baron Sydenham in 1840. 
8 Ibid. Sydenham to Russell, 25 February 1841. 


20S. 
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that these officials were fully in the confidence of the cabinet on this 
question. Nothing of these discussions appears in the official papers 
of the board of trade. 

It remains to ask the reason for their acceptance of this policy. 
It was not at the time believed that their conversion was sincere. 
Melbourne had previously been hostile to the alteration of the corn 
laws, and was not at home in discussions of economic policy. 
Baring was sceptical of some of the Free-traders’ case: he held that 
they had exaggerated the influence of rates of duty on the volume of 
imports. But he did not wish to impose an income tax until he 
had tried the effect of an alteration of the existing scheme of duties, 
and he was strongly hostile to any attempt to bridge the gap between 
revenue and expenditure by a loan.* He later remarked, after 
the fall of the whig government, that his proposal to reduce the 
protection given to timber, sugar, and corn had been ‘ fought 
several times ” in the cabinet.‘ 

The Conservatives were correct when they suggested that 
political motives had played their part in the whigs’ conversion. 
The memorandum on fiscal policy to which reference has already 
been made was explicit on this point. There were theoretical 
advantages in a reform of the tariff, but its political advantages in 
supplying the whigs with a programme attractive to the middle 
classes were more important. Parliamentary reform no longer 
attracted interest, ‘ all cards have been played and played in vain ’.® 
It was necessary, the memorandum said, to adopt this programme in 
order to forestall Peel. 

It is therefore curious to find so little evidence of active support 
for the whigs’ programme in industrial and commercial circles. 
Ellice reported to Melbourne that he had heard that ‘in the city 


1 This is illustrated in a letter from Ellice to Melbourne, of 15 May 1841. After 
making detailed criticisms of the Budget, Ellice continued ‘ This is a subject you would 
not understand, and therefore it is useless to say more upon it. . . . I told you before 
that I approved of the principle of your measures on the same grounds on which you 
yourself submit to them.’ Lord Melbourne’s letters, Hertford County Record Office. 

2 Russell papers, P.R.O., G.D. 30/22/4, Baring to Russell, 13 April 1841. The 
letter is worth quoting—‘ as far as I can see everybody considers it a very good joke 
to leave the finances to take care of themselves. . . . The falling off of the revenue 
this year did not arise from the 5 per cent. on the Customs and Excise. Nobody felt 
that—and I don’t believe it checked one pound’s worth of imports—It was the state 
of the money market—the high price of West India produce, and -above all the hot 
water in which we continued . . . France, Naples, China, and America. On the 
whole I am surprised looking at expense and revenue that we have got through so 
well—a deficit of from £800,000 to £1,000,000 more than I calculated upon in my 
estimate.’ 

3 Melbourne letters (Hertford County Record Office), Baring to Melbourne, 19 
January 1841, and Baring’s memorandum for the Cabinet of 8 February 1841. (Part 
of this is printed in the Journals and Correspondence of Francis Thornhill Baring, Lord North- 
brook (privately printed, Winchester, 1905), i. 168.) 

4 Russell.papers, P.R.O., G.D. 30/22/4, Baring to Russell, 11 August 1841. 

5 See p. 415 above. 
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every man is for free trade affecting his neighbour’s monopoly if you 
will except his own—but that always the variety of monopolies 
affected by these general measures are a majority of malcontents 
against the minority of supporters of the budget’! A study of 
petitions and memorials suggests that opinion was no less passive 
than it had apparently been in the year before. The records of the 
board of trade contain one letter only which recommended that the 
principles advocated by the Import Duties Committee be put into 
practice; this came from the Brazilian Association of Liverpool, and 
it has already been shown that Liverpool interests had been closely 
associated with this committee.? Parliamentary petitions for and 
against the corn laws were received. In May, a number of petitions 
from the West Indies were presented to the house of lords, praying 
that there should be no change in the existing duties. There was 
also a protest from the merchants of Quebec against the changes in 
the timber duties. At the board of trade and the Colonial Office 
protests were received from both colonies.® 

The next stage in the story is well known. The Budget was 
introduced on 30 April: the government were defeated on Sandon’s 
motion on the sugar duties on 18 May, and on Peel’s vote of no 
confidence on 4 June. Parliament was dissolved on 23 June. The 
long debate on the sugar duties gave prominence to the Import 
Duties Committee and to the association of the officials of the board 
of trade with it. The tory protectionist members, Clerk and 
Douglas, made belated protests at its partiality.® McGregor and 
his colleagues became the subject of party controversy. Their 
evidence was attacked in the debate with particular force by Ash- 
burton, as ‘ most extravagant, most exaggerated, and absurd ’, and 
this was important, for he was one of the people on whom Peel 
leaned for advice in economic questions.” He was also someone 
with a first-hand knowledge of trade and finance. (In a later letter 
to Peel, he showed that the grounds of his attack were the same as 
those of his nephew, F. T. Baring; the deficit could ‘ be ascribed 
more to the ordinary accidents and changes of trade than to fiscal 


1 Lord Melbourne’s letters, Ellice to Melbourne, 15 May 1841. The way in which 
commercial opinion was divided within itself on tariff questions is neatly illustrated by 
the behaviour of a man, W. Oviatt, who was simultaneously secretary of the General 
Shipowners’ Society, and of the Wine and Spirit Merchants’ Committee. _ In his first 
capacity he wrote letters protesting against any attack on colonial preference; in his 
second, he wrote praying for a reduction in duties on French, as opposed to colonial, 
wines and spirits. (B.T. 1/346, F.O. 83/69.) 

* B.T. 3/30; see also pp. 401-402 above. 

3 Hansard, 31d ser., lviii, col. 1. 

4 Ibid. lix, col. 915. 5 B.T. 4/13. 

® Hansard, 3rd ser., lviii, cols. 203, 435. 

7 Ibid. \vii, col. 516. As Alexander Baring he had been a leading advocate of freer 
trade in the years after 1815, and had presented Tooke’s petition of the merchants of 
London to the house of commons in 1820. (W. Smart, op. cit. i (1801-20), ch. xxxiv.) 
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laws ’.)! Even whigs such as Labouchére, Monteagle,? and Lans- 
downe admitted some of these criticisms.* | Labouchére explicitly 
defended the part which his officials had played in the work of the 
committee, however. 

When Peel took office, therefore, it would have seemed that the 
opportunity for the propagation of Free-trade doctrine was limited; 
the people who had taken the lead in the formation of policy were 
in opposition or were implicated in the politics of the Opposition. 
Ripon became president of the board of trade and showed his dis- 
trust of McGregor from the beginning. He sent for him, told him, 
according to Greville, that after his evidence he could have no 
confidence in him. McGregor said his opinions were unaltered 
and refused to resign. (There are many indications in the Peel 
Papers that he was much distrusted, by Peel, by Graham, and by 
Goulburn.)5 

Peel was introduced to the opinions of McGregor and Deacon 
Hume, but by a different agency. As late as December 1841, in 
writing to Goulburn, he disclaimed all immediate knowledge of the 
committee—‘ I have not read a particle of the Report on Import 
Duties, or of the evidence taken before the Committee ’.6 (Goul- 
burn himself had regarded it with considerable suspicion—‘ I was 
quite sure you would not commit yourself to anything like a general 
change of Import Duties without full consideration and discussion ’).’ 
On the contrary, Parnell’s political analysis proved acute. Peel 
had, from the beginning of his ministry, been thinking that an 
income or property tax would prove necessary, and at this point he 
broke decisively with his predecessors in office. Proposals for 
an economic policy also came from the Duke of Wellington. On 
4 August, Arbuthnot wrote to Graham, ‘ The Duke was very much 
struck by an article in last week’s Spectator. It details with great 
ability, and with a moderation unusual in that paper, what would be 
the way to make Peel’s a strong government: and after advising a 
searching investigation into the whole of our Tariff, with a view to 
improvements in it, the article goes on to declare that if the revenue 


1 Peel papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 40,493, fo. 1. 

2 Spring Rice had been created Baron Monteagle in 1839. He was in private 
strongly critical of McGregor, and of Parnell’s article on the subject. As a Free-trader 
he supported the government and their Budget, though the ‘ folly and exaggerations of 
McGregor had thrown infinite difficulties in their way’. (MacVey Napier papers, 
Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 34,621, fos. 488, 640, 667.) 

3 Hansard, 31d ser., lvii, cols. 517-8, 916. 

* The Greville Memoirs, Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria (London, ed. of 
1885), V. 53-4. 

5 Peel papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 40,443, fo. 273; 40,447, fo. 267; 40,450, 
fo. 319. 

*C. S. Parker, Sir Robert Peel from his private papers (London, 1899), ii. 509. 


7 Peel papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 40,333, fo. 425, Goulburn to Peel, 16 Decem- 
ber 1840. 


8 C. S. Parker, op. cit. ii. 490. 
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cannot by such means be sufficiently augmented, recourse must be 
had to a Property Tax.’ 

‘I am only quoting the Duke when I say that such must be the 
first things to do.’ } 

Graham replied, ‘I am a constant reader of the Spectator and 
I was so much struck with the good sense of the article to which 
you refer that in writing to Peel I called his particular attention 
to it ’.? 

Graham’s letter to Peel is of some importance. Referring to 
enquiry on the tariff he wrote, ‘ The delegation of such enquiries to 
Committees of the House of Commons is very objectionable: it 
serves as a makeshift to gain time, when the executive seeks to evade 
the necessity of decisive measures :? but when a government wishes 
to act on information, the enquiry is best conducted by the govern- 
ment itself: there is more unity of purpose: the advantage of 
secrecy is obtained: the sound distinction between legislative and 
executive functions is not violated: and the credit of wise measures 
is justly reserved to the minister, who has the courage and the virtue 
to propose them.’ 

The letter then goes on to list the tariff changes Graham wished 
to see, adding a direct reference to the Import Duties Report, ‘ It 
would also be wise to look narrowly into those 1100 articles which 
are subject to duty on importation, and which yield only a net annual 
revenue of £360,000 while 46 articles produce an income of 
£22,598,000 ’.4 

This was the policy which was put into effect. It is clear that it 
was the hope that lower rates of duty would in the long run benefit 
the revenue which, at the beginning, weighed with the Conserva- 
tives. Of Peel’s closest colleagues and advisers, Ashburton alone 
expressed a reasoned disbelief that material improvement to the 
revenue, or benefit to consumers would be obtained by tariff re- 
vision.> Gladstone approved of tariff revision, but preferred a 
house tax to an income tax. On 17 October 1841, Ripon wrote to 


1C. S. Parker, Life and Letters of Sir James Graham (London, 1907), i. 307. 

* Ibid. Cf. p. 411 above. 

3 There had been a belief among Conservatives that the committee of 1840 had been 
a government measure. John Irvine, the member for Antrim, wrote to Goulburn on 
12 December 1840, ‘ Constituted as the Committee was and the evidence adduced, 
1 have no doubt but it was a Government measure and I am the more convinced of 
it now because I have lately been informed that an elaborate Memoir has been prepared 
and submitted to the Cabinet’. (The letter was sent on to Peel.) It seems that the 
belief was unjustified, in view of Poulett Thomson’s absence in Canada, of the tone of 
scepticism shown by two successive chancellors, and of the fact that the two members 
of the government on the committee made no obvious attempt to control its proceed- 
ings. (Peel Papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 40,333, fo. 427.) 

* Peel papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 40,446, fo. 9. Not all Graham’s tariff pro- 
posals would have pleased McGregor: for instance, he proposed to reduce the duty 
on colonial rather than on foreign sugar. 5 Ibid. 40,493, fo. 1. 

*C. S. Parker, Sir Robert Peel from his private papers, ii. 502. 
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Peel that work at the board of trade was proceeding, on, among 
other things, the sugar and coffee duties, duties on minor imports, 
and the timber duties—‘ the materials are in progress of collection ’.1 
Of these, the sugar duties were not, in the end, altered. 

New governments have often taken over the policies of their 
predecessors. On this occasion, two points, which have already 
been suggested, stand out. First, that the documents do not show 
that the government acted in response to pressure from the elec- 
torate. Some of their proposals would be of little interest to it. 
The arguments against admitting 1100 articles at different and 
unremunerative rates of duty are administrative: no merchants were 
likely to be concerned with more than a few of them. Similarly the 
timber duties were most forcibly attacked on what Deacon Hume 
called ‘ the principle of general national benefit ’.2 It was silly to 
encourage the Canadian timber industry when better and cheaper 
timber lay nearer at hand. But the need for cheap timber was never 
mentioned by members of the public who wrote in to the board of 
trade between 1839 and 1841.3 

The second point is that the Conservatives did not adopt a 
revision of the tariff because they were persuaded by administrative 
and statistical evidence inside the board of trade; they were not 
faced with an apparently unanswerable case. On the contrary they 
were dissatisfied. On 22 November Peel wrote to Ripon, ‘I wish 
that immediately on our accession to the Government we had sent 
some experienced and trustworthy person to the North American 
provinces for the purpose of ascertaining the exact state of the facts 
with respect to the Canadian timber trade’. Instead they were 
compelled to use the material collected six years before by the 
committee of 1835.4 On the corn trade they found a similar 
ignorance; Peel complained of the ‘ very vague notions prevalent 
on the subject’. Ripon had written to Peel, ‘ The late Government 
committed a gross fraud on the public by concealing the curious 
facts . . . of the numerous bad harvests in Russia during the last 
seven years, which they must have known or were most unjustifiably 
ignorant’. An official, James Meek, comptroller of the Victualling 
Services at the Admiralty and who was apparently unconnected with 


1 Peel papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 40,464, Ripon to Peel, fo. 33. 

® Parliamentary Papers, 1840, v (601), evidence of J. D. Hume, question 353. 

3 The committee of 1835 did not show that the most important consumers of timber 
were strongly hostile to the existing system. None of the builders interviewed reported 
complaints which they might have received from their clients. (Parliamentary Papers, 
1835, xix (519), evidence of Baker and White.) Shipbuilders supported the shipowners, 
who were determined to preserve the Canadian timber trade undiminished. (Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 1833, vi (690), (Select Committee on Manufactures, Commerce and Shipping), 
evidence of Carter, Spence, Pemberton.) 

‘ Peel Papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 40,464, fos. 75, 79. 

5 Ibid. fo. 57. Cf. p. 410 above. Gladstone later said that they were all ‘ nearly 
on a par in ignorance’. (Morley, Life of Gladstone (London, 1905), i. 250.) 
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Radical or utilitarian circles, was sent on a tour of the northern 
European ports to find out the effects there of the British laws 
relating to the import of corn and other provisions.!_ Altogether, 
it appears that the Conservatives gave the officials of the Board as 
little scope as was possible. Gladstone himself worked out the 
effects of the sliding scale on the hoarding of corn *—the work was 
not delegated to the statistical department. When he asked Porter 
to prepare a memorandum on the provision (other than corn) laws, 
he took care, as he reported to Peel, not to give him ‘ any intimation 
of the purpose’. The Conservatives seem to have been influenced 
less by the advice of these men than by the ‘ limited number of 
strong facts, followed by clear and concise reasonings ’ of which 
Parnell had written. 

The Budget proposals of 1842 seem to have been a leap into 
greater darkness than many accounts would suggest. The question 
had not been fully and objectively examined. Nor can Peel be 
shown to have been influenced by some master mind, such as Jones 
Loyd on banking policy or Cobden on the corn laws. (There is no 
indication that he consulted Deacon Hume.*) It seems that an 
effective propaganda campaign, coming at the time of a general 
election, achieved its object: by the autumn of 1841 politicians of 
both parties had slipped almost half-consciously into the opinion 
that a revision of the tariff was the next thing for them to do. 

After 1841, the report on the import duties gained greatly in 
prestige, and the contemporary criticisms tended to become sub- 
merged with the success of free trade. Peel quoted from it in the 
house of commons on several occasions, and treated it as authori- 
tative.6 So do many of the political biographies and histories of 
this period.6 J. R. McCulloch, who may have had a grudge against 
the statisticians of the board of trade, described the evidence annexed 
to the Report as containing ‘ some astounding statements ’, but he 
also described it as ‘a sort of arsenal to which those who wish to 
declaim on the oppressiveness of English taxation and the ruinous 
operation of restrictions resort to supply themselves with facts and 
arguments ’.? Most of the facts and figures in this arsenal had been 
designed and produced within the board of trade. 

Lucy Brown. 

1 Peel Papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 40,469, fos. 25, 29, 67; D.N.B. 

2 Ibid. fos. 108, 134, 142. 

3 Ibid. fo. 32. 


* Deacon Hume died on 12 January 1842. 

5 Speeches of Sir Robert Peel (London, 1853), ili. 825-6; iv. 237, 393. 

® See Morley’s Life of Gladstone (London, 1905), i. 251; Morley’s Life of Cobden 
(London, 1881), i. 168-9; Spencer Walpole, Life of Lord John Russell (London, 1889), 
i. 365-6; G. M. Trevelyan, Life of John Bright (London, 1913), pp. 52-3; Stafford 
Northcote, Twenty Years of Financial Policy (London, 1862), pp. to-11. 

7 J. R. McCulloch, Literature of Political Economy (London, 1845), p. 340. See 
p. 406 above. 
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The Coinage of the Roman Republic. By Epwarp A. SyDENHAM. Revised 
with indexes by G. C. Harngs. Edited by L. Forrer and C. A. 
HersH. (London: Spink & Son, 1952.) 


THouGH Mr. Sydenham was not the holder of a numismatic or other 
academic post—he was vicar of West Molesey—his patient, persistent 
eye, and reliable capacity for drawing conclusions, gave many years’ 
expert service to the historical study of coins. This flair was put to fine 
use in his joint-editorship and joint-authorship of the monumental 
Roman Imperial Coinage; and it is no less, sometimes more, apparent in a 
number of articles preceding the successive volumes of that work. 

But the very different coinage of the Roman Republic was perhaps 
what tempted his brain the most. It is an exceedingly difficult field, less 
obviously productive of historical evidence than its imperial counterpart 
because the coins have less expressive types and inscriptions. But the 
potential rewards are great, since we know, from other sources, relatively 
little about the Republic; and the numerous coins—1369 are listed here— 
are likely to be able, when fully classified and interpreted, to add a good 
deal. 

For over forty years there has been no comprehensive successor 
to H. A. Grueber’s Catalogue of Coins of the Roman Republic in the British 
Museum, based partly on the unpublished work of Count de Salis. Half 
of that book is still not superseded, even by Mr. Sydenham; for he 
scarcely attempts to discuss, in detail, that quicksand-like, almost 
Kafkaesque, subject of the interpretation of Republican coin-types. 
Grueber did so, with a valuable accumulation of references and other 
detail; whereas the scope of Mr. Sydenham’s book generally restricts 
him to stating, in a few words, what he believes the content and purpose 
of the types to be. Those statements are based on vast, detailed study— 
symbols, style, ‘ fabric’ are among the subjects that have engaged his 
unwearying attention—and there are some stimulating suggestions. 
But the overhauling, one by one, of Grueber’s discussions is still, even 
after this book, a debt which numismatists owe to historians. 

However, the other half of Grueber’s work, his attribution of dates and 
mints, is now superseded by Mr. Sydenham. Many numismatists have 
been embarrassed by historians of the Republic asking them how and 
where in the world they are to find out the date and, if possible, the mint 
of this or that coin. Now the situation is eased. Mr. Sydenham has 
given many of the answers—not always final answers, for finality is still 
out of reach, but shrewd, defensible, likely answers. When he died in 
1948, a series of his articles (particularly on the second century B.c.) 


1 To take one example: about moneyers who deliberately revive the coin-types 
of predecessors (sometimes of much earlier date). 
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had prepared the way for an important book, and we heard that it was, 
happily, far enough advanced to be prepared for the press. The pre- 
paration has needed four years and the labours of Mr. L. Forrer and Mr. 
C. A. Hersh as editors, Mr. G. C. Haines as reviser and indexer, and Mr. 
H. Mattingly as commentator. Their task was well worth doing and it 
has been well done. ‘ All’, we are told, ‘ have paid the fullest respect 
to the author’s scheme, arguments, and intentions’; and the only 
possible cause for regret is that it is not easy to see which portions of the 
book were actually written by Mr. Sydenham and which were not. 

The catalogue itself is clearly set out with notes and references. It is 
a good thing that we are given an idea how rare each coin is; even if such 
indications cannot help being only approximate and subjective, this is the 
only way to learn what sort of part a coinage, or a denomination, played 
in the national economy. The catalogue is preceded by a historical out- 
line of the coinage, in which it is shown that the overriding principle of 
arrangement is to be, quite rightly, chronological. Within each of nine 
main periods, the coinages are divided according to mints. The actual 
identification of mints outside Rome is still usually tentative, but the 
separation of the products of distinguishable mints is well advanced. 
Mr. Sydenham has done as much as anyone to show that a good many 
different mints, in Italy as well as in the provinces, struck not only bronze 
but also silver in the name of the Republic—at many periods of its exist- 
ence; and to this conclusion Dr. Karl Pink’s recently reiterated dictum 
‘I do not accept local issues of denarii in Italy at the time of the Republic’ 
is much inferior. 

With regard to this question of mintage, vistas new to many of us are 
revealed by the suggestion that the moneyers whose names usually 
appear on the coinage, though they were officials of the Roman State, 
occasionally coined at private mints of their own—perhaps outside 
Rome, perhaps in the city. ‘ For example, L. Calpurnius Piso (90-89 B.c.) 
who was by profession a metal-worker, with control of an armament 
factory, undoubtedly produced the bulk of his coinage in his own work- 
shop’; and by comparing the practice of a later Piso, it appears that 
‘this ran in the family’. This whole topic may have ramifications 
extending even as far as the Principate. And so certainly does the kindred 
question of the leasing-out of coin-rights, long since assumed not only 
for the Republic’s silver but also for its bronze coinage (perhaps rightly, 
despite objections) by Mommsen. 

Mr. Sydenham and the others who have contributed to this book are 
in general agreement, though they vary a good deal over details, with 
the important theory of Mr. Mattingly and Mr. E. S. G. Robinson that 
the earliest denarii were issued in the first half of the second century B.c.— 
not a hundred years earlier, as cryptic passages of Livy’s Epitome and Pliny 
the Elder had been believed to indicate: the third century B.c. silver 
pieces which they had in mind were really—according to the newer 
theory—not yet denarii but didrachms, etc., based on Greek standards of 
South Italy. This view has caused a profound split between British 
numismatists and their Italian colleagues, such as Professors S. L. Cesano 
and L. Breglia and Dr. A. Stazio. The fact that the controversy has 
assumed this irrelevantly national character suggests a certain failure of 
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communication. But it is comforting that at least one British numis- 
matist, the late Dr. E. A. Milne, has taken the ‘ Italian’ side, and at least 
one Italian, Dr. E. Gabrici, has espoused the ‘ British’ cause. No 
attempt will be made to adjudicate here. But it may perhaps be em- 
phasized that the problems of these early coinages are distinctly worthy 
of historians’ attention. As Mr. Mattingly puts it, ‘the end—the 
reconstruction of a lost chapter in the story of Rome’s transition from 
Italian to Mediterranean policy and power—is not yet in sight, but it is 
surely worth pursuing.’ 
Mr. Sydenham’s comment on the questions of method involved in 
this controversy is, as one would expect, important. 
That the coinage of the Republic, particularly in its earlier stages, bristles 
with problems is patent to anyone who tries to study it seriously. . . . It is 
not a little disappointing that so little reliance can be placed on classical 
authorities, since their statements tend, more often than not, to confuse rather 
than to elucidate the coinage. Most ancient writers make only incidental 
references to it, and even Pliny, who treats the subject in considerable detail, 
is guilty of so many glaring inaccuracies that he can only be trusted so far as 
his statements can be verified by independent evidence. We are forced, there- 


fore, to conclude, however reluctantly, that the ancient writers knew far less 
about the facts of the coinage than we do today. 


This is a conclusion that needs to be pondered by those who are unwilling 
to accept numismatic evidence unless it is confirmed by a literary source. 
For many such cogent remarks, as well as for his successfully achieved 
task of classification, all future discussions of Republican coinage will 
owe a great debt to Mr. Sydenham. 

A special word of praise is deserved by the technical aspects of the book. 
The reader’s convenience is served, and so his possible discouragement 
by this intractable material averted, by two concordances, eight ap- 
pendixes and eight indexes, and a key to the plates—of which there are 
thirty, a pleasure to study. 


MICHAEL GRANT. 


An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Dorset. Vol. i: West. (London: 
H.M.S.O., 1952.) 


Tue Royal Commission on Historical Monuments has published its first 
volume since the survey of the city of Oxford in 1939. Since that date 
the Commission’s terms of reference have been extended to cover works 
constructed after 1714. The West Dorset volume is therefore the first 
to include the later material, as is apparent at once from the splendid 
frontispiece, which is a photograph of the figure of Robert Goodden 
(1825) in Over Compton church, an outstanding piece of figure-sculpture. 
Notable buildings which are included under the new dispensation are the 
Unitarian Chapel at Bridport (1794), which retains its original disposition 
and many of its original fittings, and the Town Hall of Bridport (1785-6), 
the parish church of Fleet (1827-9), the Congregational Chapel at Lyme 
Regis (1750-5), Frampton Bridge, Frome House (1782), and a number of 
Early Victorian houses and shop-fronts. The latest buildings of any 
note to be included are the charming almshouses at Trent, built in 1846 
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in the local traditional style and externally unaltered, and Melplash 
church, built by Benjamin Ferrey in 1845-6 in a bold Norman style. 
One cannot be too grateful, on seeing these West Dorset examples, 
for the decision to extend the view of the Commission down to the middle 
of the nineteenth century; and it is right that a reviewer should express 
this gratitude before going any farther. 

Dorset is one of the least spoilt and least known of the English 
counties, and the beauty and importance of much that is recorded in the 
one hundred parishes covered by this survey will, as the Commission 
rightly says, come as a revelation to the reader. The present volume 
covers all the country west of a north-and-south line running just west 
of Dorchester, and including, as its pice de résistance, the town of 
Sherborne. The illustrations, of which there are more than two hundred, 
are almost all of the highest quality (only a few of the aerial photo- 
graphs do not come out well), and many of them are really superb 
photographs. The maps and plans are a delight to anyone who takes a 
pleasure in the detail of the countryside, and would rather have a good map 
than the best of photographs. The town and village plans are especially 
gratifying. Another notable feature of this volume is the extended 
treatment given to the prehistoric monuments, in which the student 
of early field systems especially will find much good material. One 
must also commend the innovation of carrying out small excavations to 
settle dubious points. This gives us, among other things, a particularly 
useful discussion of the pre-conquest church at Sherborne, by far the 
most important church covered by this survey. The whole treatment of 
Sherborne (with Castleton), with its abbey church, its castle, and 
numerous secular buildings in the town, is sumptuously done. 

Altogether nearly 1600 monuments are described in this volume, an 
average of nearly sixteen to the.parish. One can hardly hope to add 
anything but trifles to a co-operative work of this magnitude, but there 
is a small crumb that the reviewer can contribute to the discussion of 
Sadborow House in Thorncombe parish, built in 1773-5. The Com- 
mission says (p. xxxix) that ‘professional advice must have been 
obtained, for the house is in the latest fashion of the time’, but the 
surviving building accounts throw no light on the name of the architect. 
He was in fact John Johnson (1732-1814) originally of Leicester and 
later county surveyor in Essex, whose work has been studied by Pro- 
fessor Jack Simmons in a recent volume of the Transactions of the Leicester- 
shire Archaeological Society. John Nichols, in his History of Leicestershire, 
ascribes the design of Sadborow to Johnson, and there is no reason to 
doubt this. 

In spite of the magnificence of this volume in text and illustrations, 
there are two substantial criticisms one must make of it. The first 
arises largely from the decision to extend the purview of the Commission 
from 1714 down to the mid-nineteenth century, so including a long 
period which is rich in architectural records of one sort and another. 
The Commission have in fact made some good use of record material, as 
for example the building accounts of Sadborow, which survive in the 
Dorset County Museum. So far as one can judge, however, their use of 
records is haphazard and unsystematic. I say ‘so far as one can judge’ 
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for the absence of references for statements which must have come from 
documentary sources makes it impossible to know what has been looked 
at,and where. But it seems clear that so far as churches are concerned no 
systematic search has been made in the Faculty Books and Visitation 
Books in the diocesan registry, nor in other sources such as church- 
wardens’ accounts and the records of the Incorporated Church Building 
Society (to cite only examples) which are invaluable for the study of 
church fabrics from the latter part of the seventeenth century onwards. 
One might expect also some systematic exploration of the muniments 
of the larger secular houses for the light they may well throw on the 
history of these buildings and possibly on that of the churches associated 
with them. There are, for example, the building accounts of Staunton 
Harold church in Leicester (1653-63), which lay unknown among the 
muniments at Ettington in Warwickshire until discovered by Mr. H. M. 
Colvin. The architectural history of this very interesting church cannot 
be written without an inspection of these accounts, and one wonders 
how many more country houses contain treasures like this. The ex- 
tension of the period under survey requires a corresponding develop- 
ment of the documentary side on a scale not hitherto envisaged, certainly 
among the public records at least; and this in turn requires the addition 
of full references to the text. 

The other criticism is no less substantial: it relates to the continued 
neglect in the Commission’s volumes of the minor domestic building of 
England—what one may call the peasant building in the countryside 
—and the small town-houses and shops. We know almost nothing of 
either class. We are given in this volume a few photographs of farm- 
houses, two or three ground-plans in the sectional preface, and a multitude 
of bare and largely repetitive references to seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century farmhouses, cottages, and small houses under their respective 
parishes. Except for a few lines on page xxxvili there is no attempt to 
discuss the evolution of these houses as types, to give plans of the 
outstanding examples, and to relate them as a class to the social and 
economic history of their period. The work of Sir Cyril Fox and Lord 
Raglan on Monmouthshire Houses (National Museum of Wales, 1951) shows 
what a rich new field of archaeological and historical study lies here. 
One does not quarrel with the intensive treatment of medieval churches 
and the country houses, but even a lover of medieval churches might feel 
surfeited with some of the immense detail served up tohim. Eight-and-a 
half lines of close print on a not particularly remarkable font, and two- 
and-a-half lines on a seventeenth-century house in the same parish, might 
well suggest a lack of balance. Let us have more plans of the minor 
houses, and much fuller structural descriptions of the more interesting 
types (including some discussion of them as a class in the sectional preface) 
and if space must be saved let us have less of the minutiae of the medieval 
churches. One appreciates that the Commission, like all other cultural 
bodies in the material welfare state, works with an insufficient budget 
and staff; but if the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments cannot 
undertake this kind of survey of peasant building and small-town 
building in England—which is in just as much danger of destruction as the 
country houses—who can? W. G. Hosxtns. 
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Tablettes Albertini, actes privés de  époque vandale. ‘Text and plates. By 
Cur. Courrois, L. Lescur, Cu. Perrat and Cu. SAUMAGNE. 
(Published by Arts et Métiers, Paris, 1952, on behalf of the Gouverne- 
ment Général de l’Algerie, Direction de l’Intérieur et des Beaux-Arts, 
Service des Antiquités—Missions archéologiques.) 


THE great area of mountain and steppe that stretches away towards 
the Sahara south of Tébessa has been the subject of fruitful archaeological 
exploration during the last fifty years. In contrast to the existing wilder- 
ness, in Roman and Vandal times it was a land dotted with farms and 
villages, and peopled by Romanized natives whose livelihood depended 
on their olive and fig trees and on their crops of cereals. A general 
reversion to nomadism did not begin until the seventh century. It is in 
this area that two of the most important texts relating to North Africa 
in the fifth century have been found. In 1918 fragments of thirty-two 
pages of a Manichaean parchment codex were discovered in a cave south 
of Ain Telidjen. Ten years later a chance find by natives living in the 
desolate region of the Djebel Mrata, sixty miles south of Tébessa on the 
Algerian-Tunisian frontier, brought to light the Tablettes Albertini. 
These have now been exhaustively studied and fully and worthily 
published. 

The Tablettes consist of forty-five complete and incomplete documents 
written in ink on square or oblong pieces of cedar wood, much as 
Moroccan Berbers write today. The great majority record the sale of 
small plots of land and of olive trees cultivated by peasants on the Fundus 
Tuletianus. The few exceptions, however, include a list of items 
forming part of the dowry of a young woman, the sale of a slave, and what 
appears to be a statement of the Fundus’s accounts. All these tablets are 
dated exactly by the regnal years of the Vandal monarch Gunthamund 
(484-96) and fall between 17 September 493 and 21 April 496. The title 
to the land for sale was defined as ‘ ex culturis suis Mancianis sub dominio 
Flavi Geminii Catullini flaminis perpetui’. The price was indicated in 
solidi and folles, the purchases received a legal guarantee against fraud 
by the vendor and interference by a third party, and the deed was signed 
before local witnesses. Occasionally, the deed had been drawn up by 
the vendor himself, but more often it was the work of the village magistri 
or priest. As M. Courtois points out, the whole scene must have been 
very like that which occurs daily at the scribe’s office in any North African 
souk (p. 13). 

The two complete texts which had been published by Albertini in the 
Journal des Savants of January 1930 had already given some idea of the value 
of the find. The full publication, however, for which scholars have had 
to wait for more than twenty years is amply justified. For the first time 
the historian will be able to study in detail the social conditions under 
which the great mass of the native farmers must have lived during the 
Vandal occupation. 

The first conclusion which may be drawn is that the Vandals made 
little if any difference to the life of the ordinary villager. Apart from a 
garbled reference to the king in the date, the Vandal administration does 
not come into the picture. It is abundantly clear, however, that the basis 
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of land tenure remained what it had been at least since the beginning of 
the second century A.D. The chapter on ‘ Droit’ by Charles Saumagne 
in which this system is minutely described is a masterly piece of work. 
It is perhaps in places over-detailed and complicated, and it may be 
argued that the re-publication of a full text and commentary of both 
the Henchir Mettich and the Ain el Djemala inscriptions was not 
necessary, but as a study of comparative law this chapter will stand for a 
very long time. The author has probably said the last word on the 
Lex Mancia in Africa, and in so doing he has summed up the results of 
two generations of patient scholarship. 

The native cultivator in Vandal Africa is shown to be the ‘ possessor ’ 
of his holding. In the words of one of the deeds of sale (Tablet viii, 
p- 241-4) he could ‘ possess, use, enjoy and bequeath to his heirs in 
perpetuity ’ his plot of land. The vendors one and all declare that on the 
day of the sale ‘habent, tenent, possident, utuntur, fruuntur’ their 
‘particella’. Their obligations were to keep the land in cultivation and 
to pay a rent in kind to the holder of the ‘ dominium’ of the fundus. 
The system has not died out in North Africa. As Masqueray pointed out, 
the Kabyle of the nineteenth century was seldom the absolute owner of the 
land which his family had been farming for generations.! 

M. Saumagne has performed a special service in interpreting what at 
first sight appeared to be hopelessly confused phrases designed to guaran- 
tee the purchaser against fraud. He has shown that the formulae dup/ae 
and simplae which were used, were the same as those enforced by the con- 
temporaries of Paul and Ulpian in similar transactions, and that they 
survived in feudal documents in western Europe as late as the ninth 
century A.D. (p. 144f.). The law of property in Vandal Africa was ap- 
parently following the same lines as that in Visigothic Spain, and Gaul 
under both the Merovingians and the Carolingians. 

The chapter concerned with ‘ L’Ecriture et la Langue’ of the tablets 
shows a parallel development in language and writing. Taking the 
evidence of the Tablettes Albertini with that of fifth and sixth century 
inscriptions found in the area of Tébessa, one must conclude that the 
process of Romanization had taken root in the countryside as well as in 
the decaying towns. Some of the names of the women are Berber, 
such as Fotta and Siddina, and in the curious plots of ground called 
gemiones that occur so frequently one may detect the Touareg guemouns, 
but the written and spoken language of these farmers on the edge of the 
Sahara was Latin. It was moreover, a Latin very similar to that which was 
fast developing into the Romance languages of France, Italy and Spain. 
In language as well as in law the Vandal occupation brought about 
no break with the Roman past. Indeed, this break may not have taken 
place until the anarchy which followed the defeat of the Byzantines 
by the Arabs in the mid-seventh century. 

The final, rather shorter essay on ‘Les Hommes et les Choses ’, 
is in some ways the most stimulating. M. Courtois opens up a new line 
of inquiry into the causes of the rapid disintegration of the Vandal 
kingdom. He points out that while the documents throw no light on 
the reasons which compelled the cultivators to sell, it is noticeable 


2 E. Masqueray, La Formation des Cités de L” Algérie, Paris, 1886, p. 21. 
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that the process of alienation is continuous, and that it is nearly all to the 
advantage of a single family, the Geminii, who are clearly related to FI. 
Geminius Catullinus the ultimate lord of the fundus. Moreover, the 
cost of the various items which made up the dowry of Geminia Januarilla 
in October 493 shows that the family was already wealthy before starting 
on this series of acquisitions. Januarilla’s wedding gown, veil, shoes, 
and rings could be valued at 12,000 folles, the equivalent of 750 olive 
trees. The largest number of olive trees sold at any one time was 37 
(Tablet vi, p. 234) and the value of the largest holding sold was only 
1500 folles (Tablet iii, p. 220). There was clearly a great gap between the 
standards of value prevailing among the Mancian cultivators and those 
enjoyed by the Geminii. On the whole, it is reasonable to see in these 
transactions an example of the results of the milder policy of the later 
Vandal rulers towards the landed nobility. The military reconquest by 
Belisarius would merely set the seal on a social and economic reconquest 
by the Romanized landowners which had begun fifty years previously 
(p. 211). 

; Points for criticism in this publication are agreeably few. In view of 
the existing lack of knowledge of the currency of Vandal Africa, fuller 
treatment of the numismatic evidence would have been welcome. The 
survival of the Romano-Berber magistri as local officials and the presence 
of the presbyter Saturninus are matters of interest which might have 
been underlined. Whatever may have been the policy of Vandal 
Carthage towards Catholicism and Donatism, it would seem that the 
religious life of these villages went on unchanged. Moreover, no explana- 
tion of the burial of the deeds of sale can be forthcoming until the excava- 
tion of some of the village sites south of Tébessa has taken place. At the 
moment there is nothing to show whether these villages were abandoned 
in the sixth century with the first nomadic incursions, or whether, like 
some of the Tripolitanian communities, they survived until the great 
Hillalian invasions of the mid-eleventh century. 

The editors of the Tablettes Albertini have performed an outstanding 
service to scholarship. The difficulties inherent in team-work spread 
over different continents have largely been overcome. The publication 
has been arranged with an eye to the needs of philologists and jurists 
as well as those of historians. The illustrations are excellent;! so too 
are the indices. The Direction d’Arts in the Government General of 
Algeria has provided a worthy successor to Colonel Baradez’ Fossatum 
Africae. 

W. H. C. FRenp. 


Anglo-Saxon Writs. Edited by F. E. Harmer. (Manchester: The 
University Press, 1952.) 


Ir is easy to sympathize with the suggestion, put forward tentatively 
from time to time, that a scheme should be formulated to provide a 
corpus of Anglo-Saxon documents, a modern edition of everything in 


1 They are so clear that one slight error, the omission of the word ‘ unum” before 
‘semis’ on line 8 of p. 217 (Tablet iid (ii) line 7), is detectable by the naked eye. 
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Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus, Bitch’s Cartularium Saxonicum and 'Thorpe’s 
Diplomatarium together with such materials as were unknown to these 
assiduous collectors of texts; but, although a task of such magnitude is 
clearly beyond the capacity of any one scholar, committees and working- 
parties may not be the best approach to it. In three notable books, 
Miss Whitelock’s Anglo-Saxon Wills, Miss Robertson’s Axglo-Saxon 
Charters, and Miss Harmet’s recently published Anglo-Saxon Writs, 
new editions of most of the Old English documents which would find 
a place in such a corpus have been provided by the enterprise and labours 
of individual editors, and though the Latin charters present somewhat 
different problems, it is not impossible that they also will be re-edited 
by degrees in a similar fashion. Since Miss Harmer’s edition of 121 
documents, mostly very short, runs to 600 pages, and neither her com- 
mentary nor her notes are too lengthy, it is evident that the desired corpus 
would be a vast undertaking. Miss Harmer’s grouping of the writs 
according to the churches to which they relate may perhaps support the 
view that since so many of the documents purporting to come from the 
Anglo-Saxon period are preserved in the cartularies of a comparatively 
small number of ancient churches, the first step towards the re-editing 
of the Latin texts might with advantage be the preparation of new editions 
of these cartularies. Miss Harmer’s plan has advantages over a chrono- 
logical arrangement of her own material, for it enables her to bring all the 
evidence from a particular house under review in her commentary. 

In her extremely valuable introduction Miss Harmer discusses among 
other things the chancery of the Old English kings, the royal seal and the 
evolution of the writ. The results of her inquiry into the origin of the 
seal of King Edward would perhaps have been somewhat less incon- 
clusive if theories based on the hypothetical seal of Cnut, of which no 
specimen or description survives, had been ignored. Miss Harmer is 
likewise cautious in her remarks on the use of the title cancellarius. Though 
it is true that Herfast is the first person who can be proved to have borne 
the title in England, the reference to Regenbald as chancellor in Domesday 
(even though the title is interlined) is difficult to explain unless he was so 
styled at the beginning of the Conqueror’s reign, and since Haskins 
could find very little evidence that the title was used in Normandy before 
1066, it seems probable that King Edward or even one of his predecessors 
had adopted it. 

That the vernacular writ goes back ultimately to the private letter in 
Latin, deriving its protocol, through papal letters, from official documents 
of the Roman Empire, seems clear, and there is evidence that sealed letters 
in English were being used at least as early as the reign of Alfred. The 
eleventh century writ is characterized by certain conventional usages 
of which Miss Harmer makes a detailed study. The present collection 
includes six ‘ private writs’ (four written by prelates, one by a monk 
and one by a lay magnate) and a ‘writ’ issued by Queen AZlfthryth, 
mother of King Ethelred II (no. 108). In some of these documents 
we find only such ‘ conventions and formulas ’ of the writ as are appro- 
priate to the private letter. The two writs of Queen Edith (nos. 70 and 72), 
on the other hand, are as closely related in style to King Edward’s as are 
the writs of Queen Matilda to those of her husband Henry I. The 
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remaining 112 documents are writs of kings and no fewer than ninety- 
nine of these are writs of Edward the Confessor, of which thirty- 
four emanate from Westminster. Only one writ of Harold II survives. 
Of Cnut there are eight and of Harthacnut two (one issued jointly with 
his mother AZlfgifu, ie. Queen Emma). The earliest writs are two issued 
by Ethelred II, and since so many of the charters of Edgar and his 
predecessors have survived, it is unlikely that these kings issued writs 
all of which have perished. The possibility that from the end of the 
tenth century the scriptorium tended to some extent to issue writs instead 
of charters cannot be ruled out. Miss Harmer herself draws attention 
to four writs in which a bishop is ordered or empowered to draw up a 
charter and it may be inferred that from the time of Cnut land-books 
were not always drafted by the clerks of the scriptorium as they were in 
the tenth century. 

It is clear that the surviving writs of kings from Ethelred II to Harold II 
can be but a fraction of those issued, and for this reason it may be rash 
to reject as forgeries documents which in some respects depart from the 
‘conventions and formulas’ of the writ, as determined from surviving 
documents, or notify grants which are not the subject of ‘ normal’ writs. 
To determine whether documents purporting to come from this age are 
genuine is notoriously difficult. The danger which faces the scholar 
is that he may find himself almost unable to accept any document as 
indubitably genuine. W. H. Stevenson could describe a charter as 
“a very skilful imitation of an O.E. one; so skilful indeed that we must 
conclude that it is founded on a genuine charter of Cnut’s ’, and in his 
anxiety to expose the wiles of the forger, the scholar may—as Levison 
seems to do in his pursuit of Guerno—inadvertently join the writers 
of detective fiction. That charters and writs were forged is regrettably 
true, but it should be a fundamental principle that a document is to be 
regarded as genuine unless it can be proved to be spurious; the onus of 
proof lies on the critic and the document is entitled to the benefit of the 
doubt. Miss Harmer is a severe critic and it is unlikely that any suspicious 
feature has escaped her vigilant eye. Nota single writ, it seems, survives 
in the form on which it left the scriptorium. King Edward’s writ 
granting Taynton to St. Denis, Paris, is almost perfect, for the writ itself 
is well preserved and the seal was cut off and attached, by someone un- 
aware that Anglo-Saxon charters were not sealed, to a copy of the same 
king’s diploma for that house. This volume contains a beautiful full- 
size photograph (Plate II) of the writ and both faces of the seal. Plate I 
reproduces a writ of the Confessor for Christ Church, Canterbury, with 
a less well preserved seal attached, but the handwriting changes after the 
third line and it is suggested that a forger of the late eleventh century 
washed out the writing of the original document. Since what is written 
on the lower part of the parchment might well have been in the original 
writ, the reason for the ‘forgery’ is not obvious. The writ making 
known Wulfstan’s appointment as bishop of Worcester is genuine but the 
seal has been lost. The Confessor’s writ granting Perton to Westminster 
is also considered to be possibly an original with the seal missing. Several 
other writs are written on separate pieces of parchment and some have 
fragments of seals attached. The most tantalizing of these are the 
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products of Westminster, which house Miss Harmer thinks probably had 
and used in the late eleventh century a genuine or imitation matrix of 
the seal of King Edward. 

Most of the surviving Anglo-Saxon writs are preserved in cartulary 
copies or chancery enrolments (the latter often very good texts), and 
suspicious features may be regarded as insertions of the copyists. Since 
many of these texts are ‘ modernized ’ the study of linguistic forms seldom 
helps to determine their authenticity. The reviewer may suggest with 
diffidence that although palaeographical considerations should always be 
taken into account in determining authenticity of ‘ originals ’, it is possible 
to be too positive in the dating of eleventh-century handwriting. On the 
whole, the number of writs which can be regarded as genuine or probably 
based on genuine originals is large. In view of the manner in which the 
majority of these documents have been transmitted to posterity, the 
occurrence of errors, even serious errors, is not necessarily fatal to the 
authenticity of a text. The letter of the monk Edwin, ‘ childmaster ’ 
at New Minster, Winchester (no. 113), for instance, admittedly contains 
at least one serious error, yet the view that it is a forgery of the late twelfth 
century is not easy to accept. The argument that it must be associated 
with monastic confraternities of that period rather than those of the 
eleventh century is not wholly convincing, and it seems somewhat rash 
to infer from this letter that ‘at Winchester knowledge of Anglo-Saxon 
still lived on at all events till the third quarter or even the end of the 
twelfth century, for the author of this text writes the language fluently 
and idiomatically like a practised hand ’ (p. 388). 

In her admirable edition of a collection of highly important documents 
Miss Harmer has provided accurate texts and reliable translations, a 
commentary which is clearly the outcome of many years of patient 
research, and a brilliant Introduction which is indispensable to students 
of the early history of the chancery and the documents which emanated 
from it. Though there is room for difference of opinion concerning the 
authenticity of individual documents and the interpretation of some 
passages in them, everyone who uses this book will admire the skill with 
which the editor handles many intricate problems. This is a book which 
historians have long awaited. It supplies an obvious need and is all the 
more valuable for being the work of an expert linguist. It is without 
doubt one of the most important contributions of our time to the study 
of Anglo-Saxon history. 


R. R. DARLINGTON. 


Italian Merchants and Shipping in Southampton, 1270-1600. By ALWYN 


A. Ruppocx. (Southampton: University College; Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1951.) 


Dr. Ruppocx’s book is a welcome addition to the existing literature on 
English foreign trade in the later middle ages and the Tudor period. 
Some of its main conclusions havealready been made available in a number 
of articles, but the book contains much new material, including some 
evidence derived from Venetian and Florentine archives. It provides 2 
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more detailed and up-to-date account of the Italian sea voyages to 
England than has hitherto been available and it adds substantially to our 
knowledge of the history of Southampton from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth century. It will be supplemented soon by the publication of a 
volume of selected documents. 

Dr. Ruddock’s study is based on both royal and local Southampton 
records. She is very conscious of the need for controlling royal customs 
records by other evidence and some of her most valuable results were 
obtained by the comparison of the royal customs accounts with the parallel 
‘port books’ kept by Southampton water-bailiffs who were responsible 
for the Jevying of local tolls on seaborne trade. The author has been 
able to solve at least one of the problems that have baffled both Professor 
H. L. Gray and Professor E. Power: she proves that as a result of a 
statute of 1441 Englishmen exporting wool elsewhere than to Calais 
Staple were required to pay alien rates of custom and subsidy and did so 
at Southampton. But her book would have provided a more reliable 
guide for non-specialists if the limitations of her sources had been made 
clear and if the still unresolved problems had been fully discussed. 
These criticisms apply, for example, to her treatment of evidence de- 
rived from customs records, of the incomplete and often unreliable 
nature of which she was well aware. It is misleading to state that in 
the reign of Edward I the trade of Southampton ‘ rested principally 
upon two commodities—wine and wool’ (p. 13). They were certainly 
important, especially wine, but Dr. Ruddock should also have mentioned 
that these were simply the only two important commodities on which 
customs were levied at this time from both English and foreign 
merchants and that this is the reason for the silence of customs accounts 
about other goods. The author is also well aware of the fact that 
contemporary corrupt practices, of which she herself provides some 
illuminating examples, often made customs figures, both national and 
local, a treacherous source of evidence. But she does not make this 
clear in the book, and most readers are therefore likely to accept 
the statistics based on them more literally than would be justified. 
It would also have been helpful to have a much fuller discussion of 
Southampton ‘ port books’ and of the brokage books concerned with 
Southampton’s trade by land, as no adequate account of these sources 
exists at present. The incidence of the taxes recorded in them and 
the methods of entering exemptions require clarification. In short, Dr. 
Ruddock’s book would have gained much if her list of the sources used 
in it had been expanded through the addition of a brief discussion of them. 

Italian shipping occasionally called at English harbours from the 
thirteenth century onwards, but the continuous use of Southampton by 
Italian merchants dates only from the later years of the reign of Edward III. 
Until that time Bruges and not the English ports formed the usual 
destination of the Italian ships, and throughout the later middle ages the 
great Flemish commercial centre continued to offer superior attractions. 
The earlier neglect by the Italians of one of the most easily approached 
and most sheltered harbours in southern England and their preference 
for London or Sandwich still demand, however, some further explanation. 
Dr. Ruddock suggests that the Italian attitude was perhaps partly 
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determined by certain unfortunate incidents which occurred during 
Venetian and Genoese visits to Southampton in the reign of Edward II 
and, later on, by the insecurity of its harbour in the early stages of the 
Hundred Years’ war. Dr. Ruddock’s further explanation that Cotswold 
wool was of relatively little importance before the late middle ages seems 
more doubtful; it was, for example, being sought after by several 
important London merchants in 1337.1 The author’s subsequent 
account of the reasons that induced first the Genoese and then other 
Italians to frequent Southampton in the later fourteenth century reveals 
a complex set of motives. The Genoese were at that time increasingly 
using sailing carracks instead of the safer but more expensive merchant 
galleys, and they found it preferable, when sending carracks, to dis- 
embark goods at Southampton and dispatch them overland to London 
rather than face the navigational obstacles and dangers in the sea ap- 
proaches to the Thames estuary. But to the Genoese Southampton 
tepresented something more than just an outport of London. Alum 
and other materials essential for the manufacture of cloth formed the 
staple commodities of their trade, and they soon developed an important 
traffic supplying, through Southampton, the growing textile industry 
of south-western England and exporting some of its woollens. It is 
one of the merits of Dr. Ruddock’s work to have firmly demonstrated 
the outstanding importance of the Genoese in the trade of Southampton. 
To the Venetian galley fleets that began to revisit Southampton after 1384, 
and to the Florentine and Spanish shipping, its port was merely a possible 
alternative to London, for which almost all the commodities disembarked 
by them at Southampton were destined. While the more important 
Genoese firms possessed permanent branches at Southampton in 
the reign of Henry VI, Florentines and other Italians were content 
with using the services of a few Italian commission agents living at 
Southampton or visiting it from London. Between about 1380 and 1460 
Southampton enjoyed a steady prosperity as a result of its use by Italians 
and Spaniards. After anti-alien riots in London in 1456 and 1457 had 
driven the Venetian galley fleets away from the capital, the Hampshire 
port was for a few years the sole place in England at which Italian 
shipping would call. But the reign of Edward IV witnessed the beginning 
of the decline in the Italian trade to this country. Dr. Ruddock’s account 
of the causes of this decline could have been made fuller if she had paid 
more attention to the wider background of the trade of north-western 
Europe in general and of the share of the Italians in it in this period. The 
author ascribes the Genoese withdrawal from England chieflyto the loss of 
their monopoly of alum in the late "fifties. But the subjection of Genoa 
to the French between 1458 and 1461 should also have been mentioned. 
The Genoese trade to England for a while largely passed into the hands of 
the Florentines, but in the ’seventies Florentine fleets in their turn ceased 
to come because of the internal upheavals in Italy and the winding up of 
the Medici companies in England and Flanders. Venetian voyages to 
England lasted longest of all. But competition from English expedi- 
tions to the Mediterranean in the last quarter of the fifteenth century 
undermined Venetian trade to this country even before the Portuguese 


1 P.R.O. Exchequer Accounts Various, E 101/457/30. 
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penetration into India and the Italian wars stopped it entirely. South- 
ampton’s prosperity was maintained for a while by London merchants 
who took over some of the trade previously controlled by Italians and 
continued to use its harbour as a convenient outport. By the ’thirties 
of the sixteenth century improvements in English shipbuilding and in 
navigational facilities in the Thames estuary were making the continued 
use of Southampton less necessary for London merchants, and their with- 
drawal from Southampton resulted in the speedy decline of the Hamp- 
shire port. 

Dr. Ruddock’s careful account of the activities of the factors of 
Genoese firms and Florentine commission agents at Southampton forms 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the organization of Italian 
trade in foreign lands. One of the topics that greatly interested her was 
the extent of the influence of the Italian merchants upon English com- 
mercial practice. The picture of the life of the Italian colony at Southamp- 
ton and of its relations with the inhabitants of the town is the most 
detailed and intimate that we possess for any medieval English town. 
The author has some very suggestive things to say about the lessons that 
may have been learnt by English traders from the Italians. It is most 
interesting to find from, at least, 1426 onwards, Southampton town 
officials setting out for the capital to pay the town’s annual farm at the 
exchequer equipped with bills of exchange drawn up by Italian importers 
through Southampton on their partners or correspondents in London. 
The Italians owed the money for local tolls but found it more convenient 
to pay in London, while the Southampton authorities avoided in this 
way all the risks involved in sending cash. On the other hand, it is 
doubtful whether Dr. Ruddock is right in ascribing the practice of 
assigning and transferring debts to specific Italian influence. In any 
case such procedures were certainly well known to English merchants 
long before the early fifteenth century when she found instances of them 
in connexion with Italian activities at Southampton. The example she 
quotes (p. 201) would have been more illuminating if she had realized 
that ‘ one William Estfeld ’ figuring in it was in all probability the wealthy 
London alderman and Stapler of that name. 

Dr. Ruddock thinks, quite justifiably, that relations between the men 
of Southampton and the Italians were as a rule friendly in the fifteenth 
century and that this fact played a part in drawing Italian shipping to 
its harbour. But her assumption that Southampton was exceptional 
in its friendliness seems less acceptable and her whole treatment of the 
attitude to aliens in medieval England is over-simplified. It seems to 
have been more liable to change than Dr. Ruddock would suggest. 
This subject requires much more study before any generalizations can 
safely be made. One regrets some unfortunate slips in certain of her 
statements and references. But she has written a very interesting book 
that will stimulate further research. 

E. B. FryYpe. 
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Vita di Girolamo Savonarola. By R. Ripouri. (Rome: Belardetti, 1952.) 
2 vols. 


THESE two substantial and handsomely printed volumes present us with 
a well balanced and up-to-date biography of Savonarola by one of the 
leading authorities on the subject. Count Ridolfi’s aim is to give a 
simple and straightforward narrative of his hero’s life, but a narrative in 
which the significance of Savonarola’s actions is shown in its right 
perspective and which, while avoiding from being a bare chronicle of 
biographical data, escapes at the same time from developing into a ‘ Life 
and Times’ of the type so popular during the last century. Although 
Villari’s classic work on Savonarola still retains sufficient value not to be 
overlooked by anyone anxious to acquire a comprehensive picture, there 
is no doubt that, as far as the purely biographical side is concerned, 
it is superseded by this work. This new biography was certainly 
well worth doing, particularly in view of the considerable amount of 
material brought to light since Villari’s time, and although even now 
some of Savonarola’s features remain only dimly lit, there is no doubt 
that many of the sides of his achievement receive new and important 
light thanks to Count Ridolfi’s devoted labours. In many cases he has 
succeeded in freeing facts from the cumbersome superstructure built 
upon them by legend and partisanship and his work is full of new 
information. And yet after reaching the end of these very attractively 
written volumes, one hardly feels fully satisfied by the author’s treatment 
of Savonarola. His sympathy for him, which is traditional in his family, 
often has the better of his judgement. The result is accordingly a 
Savonarola who is almost a paragon of perfection from every point of 
view, fighting against adversaries utterly lacking any redeeming features. 
The conventional Savonarola was never entirely convincing, but the 
new Savonarola emerging from Count Ridolfi’s pages is not entirely 
convincing either. The Dominican reformer appears here as a prophet 
of woe waging a relentless war on all those who stood between him and 
the achievement of his programme, and one is left asking oneself how it 
was that he managed to secure such a formidable backing in the Florence 
of the Medici. This is a fact which appears even more surprising when 
we realize that Savonarola was not a Florentine, not even a Tuscan, but 
hailed instead from Ferrara in the north, a fact not without significance 
in a place like Florence. How Savonarola overcame such a handicap, 
how he made himself irresistible to the Florentine crowds so sedulously 
humoured by the Medici, is not told here. To explain this with his 
oratorical powers is not enough. An explanation on this important 
point has, however, been put forward most convincingly by Professor 
Garin in a paper overlooked by Count Ridolfi but which deserves the 
attention of every Renaissance and Reformation historian (E. Garin, 
‘ Desideri di riforma nell’ oratoria del Quattrocento ’, Ouaderni di ‘ Belfagor’ 
no. 1 (1948) pp. 1-11). Here Professor Garin shows how Savonarola 
really fitted within the framework of Florentine intellectual life of the late 
fifteenth century, and how his appeal upon Florence consisted mainly 
in this, that he was able to translate into terms of action the ideals of 
Marsilio Ficino and his associates and bring forth from the pulpit those 
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yearnings for reform which had never been articulated in so straight- 
forward a manner in Italy before him. Another point which is essential 
in my view for the understanding of Savonarola is to realize that he was a 
typical exponent of a Dominican tradition which had already expressed 
itself in Florence at the beginning of the fifteenth century with Giovanni 
Dominici and a generation later with the saintly archbishop Antoninus. 
What really still remains to be done on Savonarola includes accordingly 
a study showing how, far from being a medieval skeleton sitting at the 
Renaissance banquet, he was instead the culmination of the aspirations of 
Florentine humanism in the spiritual field. It was because of this that 
most of the local humanists sided with him. Whether his was a bene- 
ficial influence upon humanism is quite a different matter: in the field 
of art Savonarola’s impact was fairly devastating, while all that we can 
say about the many poems inspired by him, is that they do not include 
one single line worth remembering. 

Despite some shortcomings, Count Ridolfi’s work is certainly a very 
sound piece of scholarship. It is accordingly hoped that his two volumes 
will be followed by others giving us a detailed account of Savonarola’s 
writings, a subject on which every scholar is already heavily indebted 
to him. 


R. WEIss. 


The Farmer’s Tools, 1300-1900. By G.E.Fussertzt. (London: Andrew 


Melrose, 1952.) 


THE evolution of the art or industry of food production from earliest 
times can be seen at almost every stage in living races of mankind. 
Primitive people may be found who do not practise any form of tillage, 
nor do they keep domesticated livestock; they subsist entirely upon what 
nature provides. Others there are, in a later stage, who graze cattle and 
have an existence mainly pastoral; others again, have developed simple 
forms of mixed husbandry for self-supply of cereals, milk and meat. 
This evolution of farming systems has been associated, of course, with 
the invention of the tools and implements necessary to them, and these 
too have persisted in their primitive form through the centuries. A 
light, wheelless plough, the Roman aratrum, which can be carried over the 
shoulder, is still common over much of southern Europe and North 
Africa; the heavy, wooden plough, depicted in the Luttrell Psalter in the 
fourteenth century and elsewhere, may still be found, unchanged in all 
its essentials, lying in the implement shed or under a hedgerow on the 
farm, abandoned only recently. It was not until farming for self-supply 
began to be displaced by farming mainly for an industrial market, that 
this impetus for increased production stimulated the invention of tools 
and implements to save labour and to increase its output. 

The time corresponds, roughly, to that of the multiplication of printed 
books, and it may be doubted whether any industry were more prolific 
in the production of them than agriculture. Mr. Fussell, librarian for 
so long at the ministry of agriculture, is supreme as the authority on 
agricultural literature, and the period covered by his book, the beginning 
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of the sixteenth to the end of the nineteenth century, may be said to 
include every improvement and addition made to the farmer’s stock of 
tools and machines up to the invention, and the application to agriculture, 
of the internal combustion engine. The plan of his book is to follow 
the farmer in his work on the land through the year. Thus, Mr. Fussell 
starts with methods of field drainage as a necessary preliminary to the 
preparation of the seed-bed, his description of which begins with the 
story of the iron ploughs and cultivators of all kinds drawn by animals; 
it finishes with the harnessing of steam power during the second half of 
the nineteenth century, and the description of the various ploughs, 
cultivators, and diggers designed for operation by it. 

Chapters follow on the tools and implements evolved for the sowing 
of the seed, the harvesting of the crop and the threshing of the grain, in 
which the same plan is pursued. The last named, for example, recalls 
that the primitive flail of Biblical days was still the implement in common 
use right up to Queen Victoria’s accession, and, as Mr. Fussell might 
have added, right into the present century for special purposes, such as 
threshing beans for seed. The threshing machine, though first invented 
in the eighteenth century and used at that time by farmers in England, 
and more particularly in Scotland, was not in general use until nearly a 
hundred years later. Mr. Fussell has not determined the origin of the 
machine, and the many forms in which the earliest ones were manifest 
suggest that a number of experimenters were at work upon the problem of 
mechanical threshing at the same time, in different parts of the country. 

This arrangement has the effect of pulling up the reader rather short 
between chapter and chapter and sending him back to the beginning 
each time, but it is not easy to think how better Mr. Fussell’s rather com- 
plex story could have been told. He gives full credit for their inventions, 
when they can be discovered, to farmers, engineers and manufacturers, 
and he pays tribute to the great agricultural societies of England and 
Scotland for the parts which they have played in encouraging progress, 
by prize competitions and field trials of new inventions. His book is 
magnificently illustrated with plates reproduced from contemporary 
sources, most of them scale drawings, and though it may be doubted 
whether all of the implements and machines depicted passed into general 
use before being superseded by others, their inclusion adds much to an 
understanding of the evolution of the farmer’s tools. 

One criticism: Mr. Fussell’s scholarly work calls for the fullest 
documentation, and he has supplied it. Instead of footnotes, however, 
all his references and notes are collected together under chapter headings 
at the end of the book. This practice seems to be on the increase, and 
it is one which one reader, at least, deplores. This, however, is a very 
small matter by contrast with the great value of Mr. Fussell’s work, 
which will stand as the authority for this subject probably for all time. 


C. S. Orwin. 
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Drie Eeuwen Vaderlandsche Geschied-Uitbeelding, 1300-1800, Een Icono- 


logische Studie. Door H. vAN DE Waa. 2 vols. (The Hague: 
Nijhoff, 1952.) 


Tuis learned, illuminating and admirably illustrated book is provided 
with a long synopsis in English and with apparatus which enables English 
readers to make full use of the illustrations. Its subject is the portrayal 
of the persons and events of Dutch history by the artists of the period from 
1500 to 1800. The sub-title indicates, and the author explains in his 
Introduction, that it is a contribution to iconology by which (as dis- 
tinguished from the more descriptive iconography) he means the study, 
in every aspect, of pictorial representation in a given culture or society. 
Professor van de Waal modestly remarks that, to be perfectly done, his 
task would have needed the collaboration of an art-historian with a 
general historian, a literary critic, a classical scholar and an archaeologist. 
Actually he never seems to be out of his element, and his very full annota- 
tion will be useful to specialists in all these departments and in those 
of comparative mythology and folk-lore as well. He has, however, a 
specific subject. History means to him, in Huizinga’s phrase, the form 
in which a culture renders to itself an account of the past. As a definition 
of history this seems to the present reviewer both unduly narrow and 
imperfectly guarded against relativism and subjective idealism; but this 
is no place to enter on those deep matters, and no exception can be taken 
to the phrase as a description of the particular kind of history which Dr. 
van de Waal practises. His aim is to study the forms in which seven- 
teenth century Dutch art rendered its account of the past, that is to say of 
the past as distinct from the present. The subject is the representation 
not of events and persons generally, including those of earlier times, 
but that of former events and persons regarded as belonging to a past 
accounted for in a currency which has been called in by time. 

This intention excludes from the subject all those late-sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century Dutch and Flemish engravings in historical books 
which portray recent or even long-past events as if they were contem- 
porary. These are interesting and even valuable to general historians 
but to the iconologist they offer no evidence of the way in which the past 
as such was regarded. Nor does the date 1800 in the title mean that the 
book gives the history of Dutch illustrations of Dutch history throughout 
the eighteenth century. It is included for another reason, to indicate 
as a terminus ad quem the time when the radically new kind of illustrating 
of history came into existence which was normal until our own day. 
From a few well-chosen examples Dr. van de Waal shows that it was only 
with the historical point of view characteristic of the romantic period 
that there arose the illustrating of historical events by representing them, 
as nearly as possible, exactly as they must have appeared to eye-witnesses. 
This was the purpose of those anecdotal pictures which the critics of 
fifty years ago ranked so low as works of art. Dr. van de Waal truly says 
on page 249 (though to be fully grounded this idea would have to be 
followed beyond the confines of the arts) that photography came when 
the need for this kind of representation was felt. In the seventeenth 
century it was certainly not felt in the portrayal of the past. The painter 
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or the engraver who wanted to give dramatic elevation and emphasis 
to a great event did not try to give an instantaneous view of a stage-scene. 
He used devices which seemed to later times not pictorial but literary— 
gods and goddesses, emblematic beasts and monsters, processions of past 
and future occurrences together. Yet to him this indirect representation 
was not imported into the graphic arts from outside any more than it was 
exported from them into literature; it was of the essence of his way of 
seeing. It is this way of seeing the Dutch past which Dr. van de Waal 
analyses, contributing, as he says, to the history of the portraying age 
rather than of the ages portrayed, and in the eighteenth century he is 
concerned only with the survival and degeneration of what he finds in the 
seventeenth. He mentions incidentally (p. 79) that in 1779 the publishers 
of a heroic poem on William the Silent issued the plates separately so that 
they could be fitted into any of the standard works on the national history. 
This was just ten years after James Granger published his Biographical 
History of England, and we are inclined to infer that the Dutch learnt 
grangerizing from the English. 

Dr. van de Waal gives an excellent survey of the ways of regarding 
historical events which the Dutch artists inherited from the middle ages 
and the Renaissance. The typological exegesis of the Bible led to the 
liking for typological pairs of persons or events, type and antitype, or 
Old Testament and New, or to series of three, before the Law, under the 
Law and under the New Dispensation. The idea of the successive em- 
pires provided an outline of history. In art these tendencies brought it 
about that historical series were more commonly portrayed than events; 
that types like the eponymous hero or the founder were much favoured; 
that past and present were mingled together, and that indirect represen- 
tation was preferred to direct. The Renaissance, with its high estimation 
of the importance of the subject in a work of art, regarded sublimity 
as a characterisitc of suitable historical subjects and therefore, in its 
pictures as in its epic poetry, countenanced deliberate departure from the 
recorded details of events. At the same time anachronisms offended 
against the requirements of convenienza, so that archaeological knowledge, 
although it was scanty and patchy, had to be incorporated in pictures. 
In a number of different ways respect for classical antiquity reinforced the 
concentration of historical vision upon typological groups: to mention 
one on a small scale, there still appeared the triads, with three parallel 
figures from the Bible, from classical antiquity and from the national 
history. 

The Dutch artists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries produced 
many representations of their early forefathers, as primitive people. 
At first they endowed them with various traits of Adam and Eve, of 
Hercules, and of the medieval wild man of the woods. Dr. van de Waal 
gives a fascinating account of the development of this kind of inter- 
pretation from the book-illustration of the fifteenth-century to the learned 
studies of the seventeenth and eighteenth. If the former presented the 
primitive Germans as close kindred of Adam and Eve, the latter show the 
influence of the travellers’ descriptions of such customs as suttee. In the 
course of this development came the influence of John White’s famous 
Virginian drawings on the traditional idea of primitive men. Dr. van de 
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Waal does not use the most recent account of this episode, that of Sir 
Thomas Kendrick in his British Antiquity, but he explores the origins of the 
late-medieval pictures of devils, which, strange to say, appear to have 
influenced White as he drew. But there was another side to the earliest 
history of the Netherlands. The Batavi were heroic, the equals and 
allies of the Romans, and the story of Claudius Civilis offered several 
situations suitable for the heroic manner—parleys on a broken bridge, 
raising the leader on a shield, swearing the oath of resistance. There was, 
however, only one occasion when artists were commissioned to paint 
these scenes on the grand scale, and that, the decorating of the new town 
hall at Amsterdam, produced no result, since by that time, except for 
Rembrandt, the Dutch painters had let slip the tradition of heroical 
representation which Lastman had kept alive. Dutch painting had indeed 
never been monumental. Dr. van de Waal discusses the genesis and the 
fate of Rembrandt’s great mural painting in greater detail than any other 
of his many problems, and brings out extremely well the thoroughness of 
Rembrandt’s preparation for the work, its greatness, and the impossibility 
of its being appreciated by patrons who were immersed in the limitations 
of their time and country. 

Passing on from early medieval times Dr. van de Waal has to discuss 
only a few pictorial subjects. These are the alleged capture of Damietta 
by a Haarlem ship, then the mythical story of the women of Haarlem, 
and that of the child floating in its cradle in the flood of 1421. The 
judgement of Count William III was an adaptation of a story told by 
Caesarius of Heisterbach about someone else; but it was treated by many 
artists because it was suitable for the decoration of court-rooms. Perhaps 
it was because Roger van der Weyden painted it on a large scale at Brussels 
that it was more popular for this purpose than the more appropriate, if 
similar, story of the judgement of Charles the Bold. With the execution 
of Gerard van Velsen and the story of the Countess of Henneberg’s 
365 children the medieval subjects come to an end, though for full 
measure Dr. van de Waal adds the subject of Saanredam’s charming 
engraving which is called ‘ the dance round the church at Assendelft ’. 
That is to say Dutch medieval history is represented by eight occurrences 
of which only one is really an historical event. The preceding chapters 
of the book prepare our minds for this by showing that only certain 
limited kinds of subjects could suggest themselves as suitable for illustra- 
tion; but there seems also to be another reason outside Dr. van de Waal’s 
chosen sphere of iconology. There was little in the medieval past to 
which the Dutchmen of the republican period could look back as belong- 
ing to the history they valued. The counts of Holland were not an 
imposing native dynasty. There were no dramatic scenes of heroism or 
liberation or adventure. There was nothing except prosaic constitutional 
history. 

Needless to say this book contains many interesting details, not all 
of them new, but all gaining from their context. There is for instance 
the explanation of a strange feature of Rembrandt’s picture of Jacob 
blessing the sons of Joseph. Everything is appropriately Biblical- 
Oriental except that the female figure wears a perfectly correct fifteenth 
century head-dress. It is Asenath, the Egyptian wife of Joseph, and 
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Rembrandt either knew that the hennin was of Egyptian origin, or at least 
ascribed great antiquity to it, as his contemporaries did to the sixteenth 
century dress of the Landsknecht. One point may be noted which has a 
bearing on an English problem. Sir James Mann has suggested that 
John Rous may have hit upon his precociously historical drawings of 
armour,! by drawing from actual suits of old armour preserved in Warwick 
Castle. There does not seem to be any Dutch parallel to Rous, to whom 
Dr. van de Waal does not refer; but he mentions (p. 60) a contract of 
1320 between Pierre de Brossielles and the countess Mahaut of Artois in 
which the painter undertakes to paint scenes from the life of her father, 
a crusader, in which the knights are to be represented in the armour 
which they wore when they were living. 

Dr. van de Waal is not concerned only with the great artists. He 
deals equally thoroughly with book-illustrations and with popular art, 
and he ends with a few examples of pseudo-history. Much of his work 
will be primarily of interest to historians of art; but as a whole it deserves 
the attention of those who are interested in the development of the 
European consciousness of history, as well as those who wish to look into 
the Dutch mind. His argument, if perhaps occasionally rather fine- 
spun, is firm and lucid, his manner fresh and human. 

G. N. Crark. 


Scottish Population Statistics. Edited by J. G. Kyp. (Scottish History 
Society, 3rd ser., vol. xliv, 1952.) 


THE manuscript of the census of Scotland completed by Alexander 
Webster in 1755 is in the National Library of Scotland, and the county 
and parish totals were published in the O/d Statistical Account ;* but the 
returns in their entirety (including in addition the extent of each parish, 
the number of its ministers, and its theoretical quota of ‘ fighting men ’— 
reckoned at one-fifth of the total) appear in print for the first time in this 
book. Though earlier censuses were taken in Ireland (1703), Sweden 
(1748) and Austria (1754), Webster’s is the first successful effort of its kind 
in Britain. As the work of enumeration was spread over the years 
1743-55, Webster was obliged to note, in the case of the large and growing 
towns, that the returns were already out of date by 1755. Ina few other 
instances the basis of calculation was imperfect and the result unreliable, 
but by and large the figures may be accepted as a fair statement of the total 
population and its distribution at a time not long anterior to the great 
changes consequent upon agrarian improvements and industrial ex- 
pansion. 

The figures are of particular interest in showing the more nearly even 
location of the country’s inhabitants than has obtained at any time since. 
Of the counties, Perth led in 1755, followed closely by Aberdeen, and, 
after a gap, by Edinburgh, Lanark, and Fife; then came Forfar, Argyll, 
Inverness, Ayr, and Ross. The parochial returns yield only four towns 
with a population running into five figures—Edinburgh (with St. Cuth- 
bert’s parish), Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee—but around the gooo 


1 Kendrick, pp. 27-9. 2 Vol. xx, pp. 587-621. 
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mark were Inverness, Leith (North and South), Perth, and Dunfermline. 
After Paisley (Town and Abbey parishes) and before Elgin came the large 
but not highly urban parish of St. Ninian’s, in Stirlingshire. Jedburgh 
and Alloa were followed, surprisingly, by the two extensive highland 
parishes of Dull, in Perthshire, and Ardnamurchan, in Argyll. Then came, 
in order, St. Andrews, Inveresk (including Musselburgh), Campbeltown, 
Dumfries, Canongate, Kilmarnock, Govan, Montrose, and Irvine (each 
over 4000). There was thus, as yet, no rural decline, no urban congestion, 
no trend towards the central lowland belt. 

Much else of value might be deduced from Webster’s figures: the fact, 
for example, that, despite recent depopulation, only three of the thirty-three 
counties now have fewer inhabitants than in 175 5—Argyll (which reached 
its peak in 1831), Sutherland (1851), and Orkney (1851). Mr. Kyd, in 
his introduction, diagrams and tables, draws attention to certain changes 
in the geographical distribution, natural increase, loss by migration, and 
age structure of the Scottish people between 1755 and 1951. The 
exposition of these matters is clear and the conclusions are both unim- 
peachable and of deep significance: but are they the appropriate historical 
commentary on Webster’s census? The figures on which the ingenious 
graphs and pyramids are based are readily accessible in the Census Reports, 
and the student of history must regret that Mr. Kyd did not see fit to 
carry his searches backward rather than forward, and to collate and 
analyse the scattered and elusive data—often, admittedly, little more than 
‘educated guesses ’ (p. xii)—bearing on population before 1755. Thus, 
he refers in the briefest terms to the hearth tax rolls of 1683—4 and the poll 
tax returns of 1694-5 (pp. 90-1): how very useful, and how fitting, to 
have had these summarized for comparison with Webster’s returns! } 

There are other sources that are not to be despised. Fairly close and 
not implausible estimates exist for Glasgow and for Aberdeen at different 
epochs.? Arbroath in 1517 is credited with z00 hearths and 1000 
inhabitants, Stirling in 1544 with 405 households and perhaps 2000 
inhabitants, Old Aberdeen in 1617 with 139 ‘ fewaris and citinaris ’,® 
Dunfermline in 1624 with 220 ‘ tenements ’, 287 families, 700 communi- 
cants and 320 ‘ bairns ’ (up to the age of six).® If these are but straws in 
the wind, more massive statistics are available from Charles II’s reign. 
The parochial returns demanded by the privy council from the covenant- 
ing and disaffected south-west in 1684-5 provide a full and exact survey of 
the population of the region and its distribution—e.g. Wigtownshire’s 
9276 persons over twelve years of age,’ or, say, 13,100 of all ages, 


1 For example, the Paisley roll of 1695, printed in full in W. M. Metcalfe, Hist. of 
Paisley (1909), pp. 471-529, lists 1129 persons above sixteen years of age, exclusive 
of those living on charity (ibid. p. 359); this suggests a total population of 2200: cf. 
Old Stat. Acct. vii. 66. 

* For Glasgow, ibid. v. 506-8; New Stat. Acct., Lanark, 129; for Aberdeen, ibid. 
Aberdeen, p. 38. 

* G. Hay, Hist. of Arbroath (1876), pp. 39, 105, citing Theiner, Vetusta Monumenta, 
pp. 524-6. 

* Stirling Burgh Recs., 1519-1666, p. 59. 

° These were, of course, heads of households: Recs. of Old Aberdeen, i. $9. 

* Reg. of Privy Coun., xiii, pp. xxi, 509 and n. 511. 

” Parish Lists of Wigtownshire and Minnigaff, 1684 (Scot. Recs. Soc., 1916), p. §- 
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compared with Webster’s enumeration of 16,466 (p. 25). In detail, Whit- 
horn’s 787, Minnigaff’s 741, Wigtown’s 611, and Stranraer’s 300 (in each 
case persons over twelve) ! agree tolerably well with the Webster figures, 
which are, respectively, 1412, 1209, 1032, and 610. Farther east the 717 
adults of Kirkcudbright, the 631 of Moffat, and the 354 of Ruthwell 2 
may be set alongside the returns of 1755—1513, 1612, and 599. Other 
random hints are to be garnered here and there—the 120 families rendered 
homeless by a fire at Kilmarnock in 1668,* the 180 persons taxed at Hawick 
in 1694 for a new bell,* the 945 houses and more than 4000 inhabitants of 
St. Andrews in 1728,° the 80 families of Inverurie in 1732; and, above 
all, the assiduous Walter Macfarlane’s statistics for the period 1723-6— 
the 2000 examinable persons in Alyth parish (including 500 in the town), 
the 2200 in Wick, the 1000 in Langholm (430 in the town), and so forth. 

It is true that all these statistics are to be found in printed sources; yet 
(unlike the details of the decennial censuses) they are dispersed through 
many likely and unlikely places, and the publication of Webster’s figures 
might have been seized as the occasion for bringing them together in 
their proper historical setting. As it is, the fact that Mr. Kyd chose to 
make of his text a starting-point rather than the serminus ad quem is the 
historian’s loss but the demographer’s gain; and all students of Scottish 
affairs will be grateful to him for providing a clear and authentic edition 
of a basic social document. 


GerorGE S. PrybDE. 


The Peace of Paris 1763. By ZeNaB Esmat RasHeEp. (Liverpool: 
University Press, 1951.) 


Dr. RASHED is to be congratulated upon having made so substantial and 
useful a contribution to eighteenth-century diplomatic studies in her 
doctoral thesis. It has been left to this young Egyptian scholar to present 
the most comprehensive account in English so far of those protracted 
and intricate negotiations which produced what is perhaps the greatest 
single treaty in British imperial history, the Peace of Paris of 1763. 
On the French side also, Dr. Rashed, by her considerable use of French 
as well as English archives, has gone some way towards filling the gap 
left by the incompletion of Waddington’s magisterial work on La guerre 
de sept ans. Waddington, Bourguet and other authorities have already 
studied in detail the first two phases of the peace negotiations, namely 
the Hague conversations of 1759~6o and the Stanley-Bussy negotiations 
of 1761; on the other hand, Dr. Rashed’s book was completed before the 
appearance of that by Dr. Markus Meier, recently reviewed here, Die 
diplomatische Vertretung Englands in der Schweiz im 18. Jahrhundert, which 

1 Parish Lists of Wigtownshire and Minnigaff, 1684 (Scottish Recs. Soc. 1916), pp. 
, 61-3. 
; . Reg. of Privy Coun., 3rd set., ix. 611-15, 399-403, 643-6. 

3 Recs. of Burgh of Edinburgh, 1665-1680 (1950), 5.d. 22 July 1668. 

4 J. Wilson, Annals of Hawick (1850), pp. 96-102. 

5 W. Douglass, Some Historical Remarks on the City of St. Andrews, pp. 8-9, as cited 
in W. C. Dickinson, Two Students at St. Andrews (1952), p. xviii, n. 2. 

® Aberdeen and Banff Collections (Spalding Club), i. 126. 

7 Macfarlane’s Geographical Collections (Scot. Hist. Soc.), i. 109-14, 161, 389-91. 
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notices, as Dr. Rashed docs not, that between the Hague conversations 
and the Stanley-Bussy negotiations Choiseul vainly approached the 
British government via Switzerland. (With Choiseul, Switzerland is 
usually worth watching.) Dr. Rashed’s main contribution is thus in 
connexion with the two later phases of the negotiations, the Viry-Solar 
correspondence of 1761-2 and the Bedford-Nivernais embassies of 1762-3. 
Here she makes good use, in particular, of the Viry-Solar exchange and 
other material in the Lansdowne House Manuscripts, now unhappily 
removed to Ann Arbor, Michigan. The author is further the first historian 
to supplement the Lansdowne and the Newcastle manuscripts from the 
Egremont Papers, deposited in the Public Record Office in 1947; these 
throw additional light, especially, on British ministerial deliberations in 
March 1762, but on the whole their contribution proves somewhat 
disappointing. 

English historians have naturally tended to assess the peace negotia- 
tions with particular reference to the career and policies of the elder Pitt, 
and here Dr. Rashed agrees with Stanley himself that Pitt’s ‘ manner of 
negotiating spoilt the peace’ aimed at in 1761. The Great Commoner’s 
stiff and haughty diplomacy certainly encouraged Choiseul, who had sin- 
cerely desired that peace which France so badly needed, to join with 
Spain in the Third Family Compact of August 1761; though for Pitt, 
who had a bolder and juster conception of Spanish weakness than any- 
one else, that precisely afforded opportunity for the still wider British 
victories which did in fact follow. If Choiseul had not so promptly 
gone in with Spain he might, as things have turned out, have secured 
peace, on terms, earlier; to this extent his policy is open to criticism, 
from Dr. Rashed as from others, on the score of timing. More question- 
able is Dr. Rashed’s endorsement of Corbett’s denunciation of Choiseul’s 
selfish machiavellianism in exploiting Spanish participation in ‘ negotiating 
for peace and war at the same time’ (p. 75). Such dual negotiations were 
almost common form in the limiting conditions of the eighteenth century 
when, if ever, warfare was regarded as diplomacy by other means; 
besides which, Choiseul characteristically balanced his astute exploitation 
of Spain by his statesmanlike cession to her of Louisiana. And even on the 
score of timing, Choiseul may not have been so far out in considering 
late in 1762 that the conditions which he finally obtained for France 
“sont meilleures que celles de l’année passée et celles que nous pouvions 
espérer année prochaine’. Choiseul’s terms and policy were to be 
tested, rather successfully, in the War of American Independence. 

Dr. Rashed’s treatment of such complex issues is, in general, commend- 
ably impartial and painstaking, though it might have benefited from a more 
organic and more lively correlation of military, economic and diplomatic 
issues. In her own diplomatic field there are occasional statements 
which call for correction. The date of the dispatch from Bedford to 
Egremont cited in note 1 on page 170 looks like a misprint. More 
seriously misleading is Dr. Rashed’s statement in her preliminary dis- 
cussion of war-aims that ‘ information on the French side is remarkably 
scanty ’ (p. 12) except for a memorandum of 23 March 1755 in the archives 
of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. She is apparently unacquainted 
with the full and significant enumeration of French desiderata throughout 
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the world which had been drawn up the month before in the ‘ Mémoire 
sur les Moyens de prévenir la Guerre et de parvenir 4 une conciliation 
avec l’Angleterre’, in the archives of the French Ministry of Marine, 
which then controlled colonial policy; this important memorandum was 
recently analysed in detail by Professor L. H. Gipson in an article con- 
veniently reprinted three years ago from The Canadian Historical Review. 
This oversight is part of the price paid by Dr. Rashed for the omission 
from her generally good bibliography of all the works of Professor 
Gipson. A more direct omission is, however, that of the CEwores postumes 
of the duc de Nivernais, the French ambassador to London for the last 
phase of the peace-negotiations. This source includes a full range of the 
private correspondence which Nivernais exchanged, behind the official 
dispatches in the public archives, with Choiseul and Praslin, Choiseul’s 
cousin, understudy and successor as foreign minister. Consultation of 
this material would, for instance, have enabled Dr. Rashed to use not 
only Nivernais’ ‘ important and confidential letter ’ (p. 183) of 11 October 
1762 about compensation for Havana but also Choiseul’s personal reply 
of 17 October, significant for its indication of his sensitivity to criticism 
as regards Spanish complications and of the extent to which he and 
Praslin did not see eye to eye over them. Such omissions are a warning 
against the general danger, amid the modern concentration on archives 
and monographs, of neglecting the older printed sources. 

An opposite warning is, however, suggested by Dr. Rashed’s handling 
of the Spanish side of her theme. This is its least satisfactory aspect, 
more particularly in view of her criticism of Waddington for neglecting 
‘the role which Spain played in these negotiations in spite of its im- 
portance. It is therefore the aim of this research to give a complete 
account of these events, particularly regarding the role played by Spain’ 
(p.v.). It might be unreasonable and ungrateful to suggest that Dr. 
Rashed might have achieved greater completeness if her use of Spanish 
archives had not been restricted to one photostat. More unfortunate is 
her exclusive reliance, among printed material, upon the older Spanish 
authorities such as Nufiez, Ferrer del Rio and Danvila, who is somewhat 
confusingly cited as Collado—his full name was Manuel Danvila y 
Collado. The author appears to be unaware of the important study 
published in 1945 by V. Palacio Atard under the title E/ tercer pacto de 
familia. ‘This solid and critical work, widely based upon the archives 
of Simancas and other Spanish original sources as well as English and 
French printed authorities, is almost indispensable for a full understanding 
of the part played by Spain, and its neglect by Dr. Rashed is serious. 
Her conclusions on the Spanish side, while generally sound, are less 
original than their presentation might suggest, and, in particular, in 
arguing that ‘ Charles III] was not . . . a simpleton, a puppet ’ (p. 38) the 
author comes near to flogging a dead horse. 

It is a tribute to Dr. Rashed that her book stimulates detailed criticism. 
Despite shortcomings, it nevertheless places students of the period 
heavily in its debt. The author has had the courage not to confine her 
thesis to some safely restricted and minor theme, but to tackle a formid- 
able and worth-while subject with all its attendant risks. 


ROHAN BUTLER. 
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King George III and the Politicians. By RicHarp Pares. (The Ford 
Lectures 1951-2; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952.) ; 


In 1951 the editors of the Bibliography of British History 1715-89 pointed 
out that it was no longer true to call the eighteenth century ‘ the neglected 
period of British History’. If the number of recent publications be 
the test, this statement is perfectly correct. But it might also be said 
with equal justice that most of those publications have been of somewhat 
narrow range. Attempts to solve the big problems have been compara- 
tively few. There is, therefore, all the more reason to welcome Professor 
Pares’s book, which tackles the much vexed question of the actual working 
of the constitution during half a century. Ever since the publication of 
Sir Lewis Namier’s Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III in 1929 
it has been obvious that older accounts of this subject were sadly in 
need of revision and that future attempts to deal with it must take 
account of new points of view. Professor Pares has made his attempt 
with characteristic courage, vigour, and sagacity. He relies mainly on 
printed sources for his evidence, since he believes, and rightly believes, 
that a survey of this evidence as a whole enables him to deal with the 
major questions; while study of unpublished materials might shed 
light on this or that minor matter, such study could not contribute 
much towards the attainment of the more important objectives. There is, 
indeed, a remarkable amount of information available in print, and it 
was high time that it was critically examined. Granted that much of it 
is badly edited, Professor Pares is quite capable of making the requisite 
allowances for editorial deficiencies. 

Those who take up this book will probably begin by trying to find out 
whether or no its author shares all the views of Sir Lewis Namier. They 
will soon cease to concentrate on this question; The Structure of Politics 
has influenced Professor Pares, as it must influence any sensible person 
who writes on eighteenth-century England; but, quite apart from the 
fact that it surveys only a small portion of the field that he covers, like 
other important books, it raises as may questions as it attempts to answer. 
Professor Pares has been stimulated by Sir Lewis Namier, as also by 
Mr. Romney Sedgwick, but his response to these stimuli has been to 
exercise an independent judgement on the questions they have tackled 
or suggested and to raise further questions of his own. Had Professor 
Pares chosen to prefix a motto to his book, it might well have been the 
Horatian nullius addictus iurare in verba magistri. 

The book has certain qualities more often sought for than found in 
the writings of contemporary historians. What is said is said tersely, 
forcibly, and clearly. The reader is never left wondering what the author 
really means. There is no trace of that ambiguity, masquerading as 
profundity, that is so often only a covering for timidity. To give definite 
answers to the questions Professor Pares faces is to challenge disagree- 
ment, but it is also the way to advance understanding. In a word, 
he has written about a subject on which no two historians can think 
quite alike in a way that will force all his readers to think again. 

To describe his book as a study of constitutional conventions during 
the years 1760-1810 would be a misleading half-truth. Conventions 
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cannot be understood apart from the men who try to work them or, 
indeed, to alter them. Professor Pares tells us what he thinks pertinent 
not only about the important individuals concerned but also about those 
various groups that played parts in politics at once so important and, to 
us, so difficult to appreciate. One of his main contentions is that 
George III asserted himself at the beginning of his reign in a way that 
his grandfather had not and that he continued to do so, though ultimately 
with somewhat diminishing effect, until madness finally incapacitated 
him; those who opposed him put forward theories, heterodox at the 
time, that were not very different from what was ultimately to become 
otthodox doctrine; in the circumstances of the age the new doctrines 
could not prevail, because, among other reasons, the party system that 
was indispensable for their application had not yet come into being. So 
brief a summary is inevitably unfair to a detailed and subtle exposition. It 
is inserted as a peg on which a reviewer can hang one or two comments 
that he has been tempted to make. Granted that George II was a very 
different person from George III, could it not be argued that the former’s 
relative impotence during the last twenty years of his reign was due rather 
to the nature of his wishes than to the weakness of his will? A king 
who was thought to have British interests at heart had a good chance of 
getting ministers to serve him and parliamentary backing for them; 
when Britons disagreed about the nature of their country’s interests the 
king’s preferences might tip the scales. What no house of commons 
would stand for long was a patent attempt to sacrifice Britishto Hanoverian 
interests. Now George II in and long after 1741 was widely believed, 
and not withour reason, to be making such attempts, and he paid the 
penalty in diminution of power. George III was not suspected of such 
offences even by his worst enemies. The king who gloried ‘ in the name 
of Briton’ was expected by many to give the country the leadership for 
which it had traditionally looked to the sovereign. That George III 
should be abused by those who did not like his policy was in no way 
strange; in the eighteenth century abuse was the price paid for prominence; 
even the sovereign was not immune from insult in a house of parliament. 
The insults in the Commons to William III by Jack Howe in 1701 and to 
George II by the elder Pitt in 1743 differed only in degree from many of 
their kind; Queen Anne herself was not protected by her sex and general 
popularity; when unofficially present at a debate in the Lords in 1705 
she had to listen to some amazingly offensive remarks by tory magnates. 
What was strange is that some of those who abused George III evolved 
constitutional doctrines that with some modifications were to prevail 
inalaterage. This, perhaps, is only another instance of the way in which 
shortsightedness and sagacity, self-seeking and public spirit were mingled 
in the politicians of the eighteenth century. Too close a study of the 
frequent petty intrigues can easily obscure the facts that many sensible 
things were then done and that the way for significant developments was 
prepared by the politicians. The word politician is somewhat vague, 
and it is as well to remember that in the parliaments of the eighteenth 
century there sat, besides those whom we should now call politicians, 
men whose outlook was really that of permanent civil servants. These 
last could usually be relied upon to support the king’s policy, but they 
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were not mere yes-men. Of recent years it has begun to be made plain 
how much they contributed to the best features of public life. Jenkinson 
and Robinson in the reign of George III, like Blathwayt and Lowndes 
and Burchett in earlier generations, found that the political system gave 
them scope; it did not give them the chance, nor had they the desire, 
to set up a bureaucracy. 

Professor Pares shows a nice discrimination in his analysis of these 
very varied characteristics of the political world in whichit was George III’s 
fate to live. It may be added that his book incidentally goes a long way 
towards explaining why Britain escaped a revolution in 1793-1814. 
With all its faults the British political system was at once tough and 
flexible. Though Professor Pares was not concerned to make it, one 
might suggest that a comparison with conditions in France between 1763 
and 1787 would be illuminating both for the similarities and the differences 
that it would reveal. To say this and to add that his book suggests 
many other lines of inquiry is so far from being a criticism that it is only 
another way of saying that it is a book that counts and will continue to 
count. The present reviewer is unable to think of any other single work 
written during this generation on eighteenth century England from which 
he has learnt more. 


Mark A. THOMSON. 
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Short INotices 


Dr. Moszs J. Finuey’s Studies in Land and Credit in Ancient Athens, 
soo-200 B.c. The Horos Inscriptions (New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Rutgers University Press, 1952), has been boldly designed to appeal 
not only to specialists in Greek history but also to all those interested 
in the development of legal and economic institutions. It examines, 
from both the legal and the economic point of view, the methods 
of securing financial obligations by charges on landed property at 
Athens from the fifth to the third century B.c., with special reference 
to certain horoi: stones with brief inscriptions recording standard 
forms of charge. The main text, of only 117 pages, entirely avoids 
the use of Greek script; a certain number of untranslatable technical 
terms do occur, but they are transliterated. This part of the 
book can be read even by those who know no Greek. The eight 
chapters describe the nature of the 4oroi (1) and their function (II); 
the characteristics of the three forms of security evidenced by the 4oroi: 
hypotheke and prasis epi lysei (III) and apotimema (IV); the various kinds 
of property charged (V); the legal capacity and the ‘ economic and social 
level’ of the individual parties concerned (VI); the groups which are 
sometimes named as creditors (VII); and finally the difficult question of 
the ‘ multiple creditors ’ appearing in some of the Aoroi (VIII). Detailed 
arguments follow in 106 more closely printed pages of notes. In ap- 
pendices we are given the full Greek texts of all the known horoi which 
record charges on land, to the number of about 220 in all (including some 
fragmentary ones), the great majority from Attica, and the remainder 
from the Aegean islands of Lemnos, Amorgos, Naxos and Scyros. There 
are also tables (pp. 172-6) analysing the contents of each type of Soros. 
The merits of the book are considerable. Dr. Finley’s judgements are 
sound and he displays a thorough knowledge of the sources and of all the 
recent literature on his subject. He shows a particularly good grasp of 
the juristic principles involved and of the general economic situation at 
Athens during the period covered by his study. He is at his best, 
perhaps, in his fourth chapter, analysing apotimema in its two relevant 
forms (‘ pupillary’ and ‘ dotal’ apotimema, as he calls them), and in his 
discussion (pp. 100-6) of the eranoi appearing as creditors in some of 
the Joroi. Unfortunately, however, Dr. Finley has handicapped himself 
seriously in presenting his views. Having decided to omit all detailed 
discussions, even of major subjects, from his main text, he has mistakenly 
broken up those discussions into small fragments and distributed them 
over a number of unrelated notes, making it necessary for the reader to 
turn constantly to the index of sources (which seems complete and is very 
useful), the less complete index of Greek words, and the general index, 
with its profusion of page references (see, for example, ‘ Security: 
surplus, and foreclosure’). It is encouraging to hear that Dr. Finley 
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proposes to publish further studies of the economic life of ancient Greece, 
a task for which he is evidently well qualified; but it is to be hoped that in 
future volumes he will deal with important problems compactly in the 
text or in a series of appendices and keep his notes for references to 
authorities and the discussion of minor points. A much better planned 
treatment of almost the same series of subjects will be found in Horoi, 
Studies in Mortgage, Real Security, and Land Tenure in Ancient Athens (Hesperia 
Suppl. ix, 1951), by J. V. A. Fine, whose views about the formis of 
Attic real security are not very different from Dr. Finley’s—except that 
Dr. Fine also propounds the daring and not impossible theory that land in 
Attica did not become fully alienable until the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, inthe 420s B.c. Specialists would be well advised to read this volume 
first, as it makes the principal issues clearer, and sets out and criticizes 
as a whole, in a much more satisfactory manner, the views of earlier 
writers, notably I. A. Meletopoulos on prasis epi /ysei (not available to 
Dr. Finley: p. 230) and U. E. Paoli on sypotheke. Those who know Mr. 
Fine’s work will still find it worth while to read Dr. Finley, who is perhaps 
better acquainted with Greek juristic conceptions and terminology (see 
e.g. p. 188) and makes some interesting points of his own. 


G. E. M. bE Sre. Crorx. 


In The Legates of Galatia from Augustus to Diocletian (The Johns Hopkins 


University Studies in Historical and Political Science, \xix, 2, Baltimore, 1951), 
Mr. R. K. Sherk makes no pretence to originality. He has merely 
compiled a list of thelegates, and also the procurators and the one corrector, 
of the province from the writings of Ramsay, Syme, and Groag and the 
other contributors to Pauly-Wissowa and the Prosopographia Imperii 
Romani, adding a brief account of the foundation and growth of the 
province, and its two transformations under Vespasian and Trajan. 
Under each name he cites, in extenso or nearly so, the relevant evidence, 
mainly inscriptions and coins. It would have been useful if he had 
always stated the location of the inscription and the mint of the coin, as 
these often have a bearing on the dimensions of the province at the time; 
and he should have read more carefully the proofs of the inscriptions, 
which abound in misprints. In his commentary he reproduces the argu- 
ments of his authority, or, if there are diverse views, adjudicates between 
them. His knowledge of the modern literature is up-to-date, but he 
makes no contribution of his own, and he occasionally reveals naive 
ignorance of fundamental points. On pages 18-19, for instance, he 
misunderstands Professor Syme’s thesis that under Augustus there were 
not yet fixed consular and praetorian imperial provinces, but that the 
emperor placed a consular or a praetorian in charge of a given area 
according to the needs of the moment, a consular if a large army was 
required, a praetorian if a small force was sufficient. Mr. Sherk regards 
the events of A.D. 55 as proof that Galatia had never from the beginning 
had a legionary garrison, and was therefore ‘praetorian’, though 
Augustus sometimes appointed a consular governor because he ‘ selected 
each man for his merits and for the specific duty required, regardless of 
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rank’, Again on page 41 he takes Ritterling to task for suggesting that 
under the Flavians Galatia-Cappadocia was governed by consular legate 
with three praetorian legates, one for judicial work and one for each legion, 
as there is, he says, no evidence for more than one praetorian legate— 
the judicial assistant. He apparently has not grasped that Ritterling is 
alluding to the normal /egati /egionis of the two Cappadocian legions. 
Despite these failings the book will be quite useful to scholars as a handy 
source-book and digest of information. A. H. M. Jongs. 


Roman Exeter: Excavations in the war-damaged areas, 1945-1947, by 
Aileen Fox (Manchester University Press, 1952), does credit alike to Lady 
Fox and the series of specialists on whom she has been able to call for 
reports on a variety of matters, to the broadly based excavation com- 
mittee which took steps to have the bomb-damaged areas studied before 
new buildings were erected on them, and to the public spirit of the Uni- 
versity College of the South-West and of the City of Exeter, which have 
seen to it that the resulting report has been published in a worthy style, if 
at a rather high price. The results of the excavations which it records with 
commendable objectivity and restraint, if they are disappointingly slight 
in comparison (for example) with those which Mr. Frere has been able 
to obtain at Canterbury, are nevertheless of solid interest. Exeter is now 
firmly established as a Claudian foundation, without a trace of initial 
military interest—unless the object illustrated in Fig. 8, no. 4 has been 
correctly identified at page 64 as a bowman’s wrist-guard; during its first 
thirty years it contained a number of substantially built timber houses, 
one of which was sufficiently examined to allow a reconstruction of its 
pian and elevation and a useful excursus on the type to which it belongs 
(pp. 7-14). In the Flavian period came the predictable onset of Roman 
town-planning activity, and a great part of the area available for excava- 
tion proved to have been sterilized by the open courtyard of a new civic 
centre of that period ; there was a further burst of building activity 
soon after the close of the second century, and the closing years of the 
fourth century are held to have seen the end of civilized life in the town. 
Its street-system remains almost wholly unknown, but a good case is now 
made out for its walls having followed substantially the same line as those 
of its medieval successor ; further excavation will be necessary before 
Lady Fox’s tentative assumption of a Severan date for the stone wall can 
be accepted. Special attention may be directed to the note by Sir Ifor 
Williams on the meaning of Isca, which he takes to mean ‘ fish-river ’ 
(pp. 5-6), and to Mr. R. G. Goodchild’s useful summary of the evidence 
for structural remains of the Roman period found in Exeter before 1942 
(pp. 98-104, with map facing p. 100); the very briefness of his list should 
be a challenge to Exeter archaeologists to renew their study of the most 
westerly of the cantonal capitals of Roman Britain. Specialists will find 
much of the highest interest in Lady Fox’s discussion of the finds, among 
which there is a particularly useful study of ribbed bowls with bead- 
rims, which are thought to be characteristic of the two western civitates 
of the Durotriges and Dumnonii ; the illustrations of the coarse pottery 
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deserve a special word of praise—so do the plans and sections of the 
excavations, for which Mr. H. A. Taylor was responsible. It is hoped 
that Lady Fox and her colleagues will be able to continue their labours, 
and in due course to provide us with a further report on Roman Exeter. 


Eric BIrR.ey. 


The publishers rightly claim that Mr. Donovan Dawe’s 17 Ironmonger 
Lane (London: Hutchinson, 1952), the history of a site, is a contribution 
to the history of London. Rebuilding after war damage revealed a 
mosaic pavement. Excavations followed, directed by Mr. Adrian 
Oswald who contributes the archaeological evidence. This shows a 
large Roman house of ¢. 250, which went out of occupation about a 
century and a half later. The ‘lost years’ followed, and Mr. Dawe’s 
story begins with a document of ¢. 1130 defining the land occupied by 
Lusbert, a Jew, held of St. Paul’s Cathedral. For this was in the early 
Jewish quarter, bordered on the east by Old Jewry, a more important 
thoroughfare than Ironmonger Lane. ‘Towards the end of the thirteenth 
century the house of the wealthy Hagin was on the site; like his father 
Master Moses he served as arch-presbyter of the Jews in England. 
Confiscation by the Crown followed the expulsion of the Jews in 1290. 
It is as Crown property that the site reached the height of its fame while 
belonging to the Prince’s wardrobe. After having been the wardrobe 
of Piers Gaveston the property was granted by Edward III to the Black 
Prince in 1342, was enlarged and reconstructed, and became not only 
an administrative centre but the Prince’s principal city residence with 
chapel, gardens and orchards. Though he does not mention it, Mr. 
Dawe here clears up a point that puzzled Tout: Stow’s ‘ principall 
palace in the old Iurie [i.e. palace of the Principality] . . . in my youth 
called the old Wardrope’ was not the Great Wardrobe.! In 1549 land 
and buildings (in decay) were granted to Sir Antony Copy, at a low price, 
for services to Henry VIII, it is believed. Thereafter the ‘ divers fayre 
houses ” recorded by Stow were built and changes of ownership followed. 
With rebuilding after total destruction in 1666 the record is picked up 
after a gap in the seventeenth century. The complications of shifting 
individual ownership and occupancy are carefully traced. Especially 
noteworthy is the occupancy (1766 to the 1830s) of a firm of linen factors, 
importers from North Ireland, to whom the house was both residence 
(first floor) and place of business, with four warehouses on the ground 
and upper floors and an adjacent yard and stables. The owner retired to 
Londonderry and a new phase began: an unsuccessful struggle to run the 
roomy house as boarding house (for City clerks) and then as hotel— 
but not quite an ordinary hotel. Gradually offices supplanted residents 
and from 1906 the whole house was acquired by the firm of accountants 
to whose initiative the present book is due. Mr. Dawe has done an 
excellent piece of research in a wider and more rewarding field than that 
he successfully explored in Skil/beck’s. M. D. GEorGE. 


1 Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative History, iv. 399, 0. 4. 
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Ancient writers are notoriously uninformative about economic 
matters; their few and scattered references to the coinage are particularly 
cryptic. But Anonymus, De Rebus Bellicis, now edited (under the title 
of A Roman Reformer and Inventor), translated and introduced by Professor 
E. A. Thompson (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952), could not be called 
uninformative about monetary matters; for his work, despite its title, 
includes several chapters devoted to the subject—and the text as we have 
it even has some illustrations (reproduced here) which, in some part at 
least, go back to the original work. But nothing could be more cryptic 
than the text and illustrations alike—except perhaps those further portions 
of both, which in tactful jargon (put to shame by this excellent translation) 
recommend to the emperor (¢. A.D. 366-75 ?) a series of war-machines, 
including paddle warships, scythed chariots, portable bridges and wheeled 
catapults. Professor Thompson’s study of these and many other 
problems is not always conclusive, for finality is impossible. But they 
are models of their kind; and students of the ancient and medieval 
worlds alike will find in them much that is new and suggestive. 


MICHAEL GRANT. 


In Frankish Themes and Problems (London: Faber and Faber, 1952) 
Sir Francis Oppenheimer clears the ground for a coming work on the 
legend of the Sainte Ampcule by publishing five preliminary studies in 
the history and iconography of medieval France. These are concerned 
with the place and date of Clovis’s baptism, with the miracles in St. Rémi’s 
early Life, with the first church of St. Rémi at Rheims, with the tympanum 
of the church of St. John at Monza, and with the origin and story of the 
fleur-de-lis. It is Seyond the reviewer’s competence to comment at 
length upon the iconographical and artistic theories here developed, but 
it may at least be said that they are all lucidly and attractively presented, 
and supported, especially in the chapters on Rheims and on the Monza 
tympanum, with excellent illustrations. Few philologists, however, are 
likely to allow Sir Francis’ thesis that ‘ fleur-de-lis ’ can be derived froma 
hypothetical ‘ fluor-de-luce ’, meaning a profusion or flow of light, since 
this derivation can only be arrived at by accepting the long-abandoned 
view that ‘ etymologically the vowel is of no consequence’. In the field 
of history he attempts to resuscitate the theory of Krusch and others that 
Clovis was baptized at Tours, not Rheims, arguing that Gregory of 
Tours was compelled to omit any mention of Tours from the account in 
his History because it would have disturbed his time-pattern, allegedly 
derived from Egypt under ‘the prevailing spell of a mighty number 
mysticism’. Gregory’s quinquennial arrangement of important events 
in Clovis’ career does indeed present a problem that has not been solved; 
but no solution is likely to commend itself that turns on an unprovable 
point—namely, that Clovis was baptized at Tours. Can it be seriously 
maintained that Gregory would have sacrificed the glorious fact of 
baptism at Tours to an interest, however deep, in cabalism ? Sir Francis 
is however correct in saying that the recent rearrangement of the chrono- 
logy of Clovis’ reign by M. van de Vyver is not the last word on the matter. 
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The author’s amateur status explains, though it cannot entirely excuse, 
the errors in which his book abounds. Some of these should be noted: 
it is untrue that there was no ordered code or written rule for monks in 
the west, apart from that of St. Caesarius, until the seventh century (p. 30); 
for S#. Nicetius read St. Nicasius (p. 83); altam arborem does not mean 
an old tree (p. 139); Charlemagne did not destroy the Lombard kingdom 
(p. 146) ; Charles the Bald returned from his imperial coronation to 
France, not to Germany (p. 184) ; Theodoric was not king of the Visi- 
goths (p. 185). The author is also careless in bibliographical matters. 
If enough has been said to convey the reviewer’s impression that this book 
needs careful handling, it should in fairness be added that Sir Francis 
does advance theories that are well worth pondering upon and always 
succeeds in conveying something of his own excitement to the reader. 


J. M. Wariace-Hapri.. 


Dr. S. B. Chrimes’s Introduction to the Administrative History of Medieval 
England (Oxford: Blackwell, 1952) deserves a warm welcome from the 
readers for whom it is intended. Present-day undergraduates and 
their teachers, struggling to keep their heads above water in a mount- 
ing torrent of specialist literature, are faced with a problem of which 
earlier generations knew little. One solution lies in studies such as this 
which offer both a summary and an interpretation of the results of half a 
century’s research in such a way as to stimulate rather than discourage 
further inquiry. Dr. Chrimes’s central theme is the direct dependence 
of the executive on the personal will of the king and the general recognition 
accorded to this during almost the whole of the medieval period. He 
expounds it lucidly and, on the whole, persuasively: though his attempt 
to deny credit to Henry II for ‘ all but the ultimate issues and major ques- 
tions of policy” is hard to reconcile either with contemporary evidence 
or with his own admission of the reduced importance of the Justiciarship 
between the death of Roger of Salisbury in 1139 and the appointment of 
Glanvill in 1180. His summary of thirteenth-century administrative 
developments will help many readers to perceive where traditional 
opinions need revision in the light of recent research. The issues at 
stake between king and baronage in the fourteenth century are stated 
with force and clarity: and the continuity of Yorkist and Tudor with 
earlier medieval concepts of personal government—a point that needs 
making—is well brought out in some of Dr. Chrimes’s most stimulating 
pages. The book is a little over-weighted with quotation from 
secondary authors. Dr. Chrimes is at his best when, as in his 
description of the Exchequer, he is drawing mainly on a contem- 
porary source: and a few extracts from Bede or Howden with 
some illustrative matter drawn from the calendars of the chancery 
rolls would have helped his readers to appreciate the relevance of 
administrative technicalities to their social and political environ- 
ment. It may seem ungrateful to cavil at omissions in a concise 
work covering a very long period: but space might have been found 
with advantage for reference to the efficacy of Anglo-Saxon arrangements 
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for the assessment of the geld; to the revised view of ancient demesne 
made necessary by Professor Hoyt’s recent study; and to the attempts in 
the later middle ages to make political capital out of the offices of Marshal, 
Constable, and Steward. Some indication of the continental background 
to the reforms of the twelfth century or to the administrative policy of 
the Poitevins under Henry III would have served to warn the student 
against too insular an approach to the subject. There can be no doubt, 
however, that both students and their teachers will find much to help 
them in this excellent summary. May McKisack. 






Dom Aelred Watkin has completed the second volume of The Great 
Chartulary of Glastonbury (Frome, 1952), forming the Somerset Record 
Society’s volume for 1948. The third volume, with index, is announced 
for 1949. The contents of this section of the Cartulary are firstly the 
documents relating to the lay servants of the house, who held their offices 
in fee and were gradually bought out by the abbots. The particulars of 
the perquisites of the several offices, which they sometimes sold to a 
third party, who might act as a deputy, are of some interest. Secondly 
there is a collection of final concords made in the abbot’s court, or before 
his justices acting on behalf (ad instanciam) of the abbot. These may, 
as the editor assumes, have been ‘ royal justices ’, but their commissions 
do not appear in the Patent Roll calendar for the dates. An inquisition 
of 1303 taken during a vacancy of the abbey gives an account of the 
resources and duties of the various obedientiaries, which were exempted 
from being taken into the king’s hand on the death of an abbot. The 
almoner, as the editor points out, had to sustain thirteen students. The 
rest of the volume is taken up with deeds relating to property in Glaston- 
bury and the surrounding villages. A few brief genealogical tables are 
prefixed to the volume. They do not claim to be exhaustive, but they 
have been necessary in order to establish the approximate dates of many 
of the thirteenth century deeds. CHARLES JOHNSON. 






The Chronographia of Michael Psellus was found by Sathas in the 
MS. 1712 of the Bibliothéque Nationale and was first published by him in 
1874 in the fourth volume of his Bibliotheca Graeca Medii Aevi: it was 
republished by him with the collaboration of J. B. Bury in Methuen’s 
series of Byzantine Texts in 1899; the third edition by E. Renauld with a 
French translation appeared in 1926-8 in the Collection Byzantine of the 
association Guillaume Budé, Paris, ‘ Les Belles Lettres’. The Chrono- 
graphia became known in England through J. B. Bury’s admirable study 
which was published in vol. iv of the English Historical Review (1889), 
reprinted in the collection of Bury’s Selected Essays, 1930, pp. 126-214. 
The Chronographia has now been translated into English by Mr. E. R. A. 
Sewter, the senior classical master at Newbury : The Chronographia of 
Michael Psellus (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953). The translation is 
preceded by a brief Introduction contributed by Professor J. M. Hussey 
who has long been interested in the work of Psellus. Her study, Michael 
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Psellus, the Byzantine Historian, appeared in Speculum, vol. x (1935), 
pp. 81-90. The Introduction is followed by a Bibliographical Note on 
introductory books likely to be accessible to English readers. Doubtless 
by an inadvertence Bury’s study is not mentioned ; it is an unfortunate 
omission. The notes (pp. 293-311) are historical and biographical, not 
bibliographical, and the index pp. 315-20 is almost entirely an index of 
proper names : we need an index to the subject matter. This translation 
will be of service to students of history who do not know Greek—and also 
to many who do, since the rhetoric of Psellus does not make easy reading. 
But it does appear that Mr. Sewter was somewhat hurried while making his 
version, with the result that there are some curious omissions. Two 
illustrations will suffice. A solemn assembly was summoned to the church 
at Blachernae for the adoption by the Empress Zoe as her son of Michael, 
later Michael V. From the bema of the church Zoe solemnly accepted 
him as her son. But this act—the essential part of the ceremony—is 
completely omitted from the translation. When the empress learned 
that her husband, who was in a monastery, was dying she went at once to 
see him ‘ and braved the gaze of all men’. This vividly reminds us of 
the limitations which controlled the action of a Byzantine queen. But 
in the translation this apparently becomes ‘leaving the women’s quarters ’. 
That is notthe same thing. A short notice, however, is no place for de- 
tailed criticism. It is enough to say that translations of Byzantine texts 
are very welcome, but it is important to realize the difficulties in the 
rendering of a rhetorical work. Word by word scrutiny takes a sur- 
prisingly long time, as anyone knows who has attempted the task, but 
it is the only way. Norman H. Baynes. 


‘Mediaeval dress’, Dr. Evans writes in her preface to Dress in 
Mediaeval France (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952), ‘ is a subject not only 
interesting as a mirror of social history but also as a part of the story 
of mediaeval artistic creation.’ It is with this latter aspect she par- 
ticularly deals. Her book, in its comparatively brief account, gives a 
detailed analysis of the various forms of costume shown in French medieval 
sculpture and painting, and relates them to literary references or entries 
in inventories. Fashions in jewellery, in hair-dressing, and in materials 
are also described. The medieval French terms are used, and the extracts 
from the chansons, which are not translated, at times set something of a 
problem to the reader. With Dr. Evans as guide it is possible to under- 
stand more fully many well-known figure paintings and carvings, and to 
distinguish the various layers of garments that build up the general effect, 
which as she rightly says must be imagined as one of vividly contrasting 
colours, designed for ill lit rooms and meant to tell against the background 
of tapestried or painted walls. There are many problems incidentally 
raised, on which Dr. Evans’ views would be of much interest, but her 
eighty pages of text do not give scope for their investigation. New 
fabrics and new widths in which they were made must have been an 
important factor in the type of clothes designed. Close fitting garments 
imply something of a revolution in the cutters craft. As seams replace 
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lacing, new demands are made on the tailor. The laundering of these 
complicated cottes and surcots can have been no easy business. The linen 
chainses of the twelfth century were goffered into close pleats: starch in 
some form was used, and various gums. Both male and female fashions 
were exacting and imply considerable and skilled maintenance. Clothes 
were intended to indicate caste, and etiquette limited the use of par- 
ticular models. The mere outline of the story is strange enough. The 
twelfth century saw a return from short belted tunics to the full-length 
loose robes of the classical tradition. It is sometimes said that in the 
crusading states the western settlers adopted eastern dress: in fact, 
fashions at home were very similar to those that have long survived in the 
east. The full-length linen robe worn over a shirt and wide drawers, 
covered with a thicker over-garment and a loose cloak, which were the 
ordinary civil clothes of a twelfth century nobleman, were not far removed 
from the galabiehs and abayas still worn in Arab countries. Crusading 
intercourse may have played some part in this trend, but is hardly 
sufficient to explain its general acceptance: probably it had behind it the 
greater authority of the robes of Byzantium. The dresses of the sexes 
were at this period little differentiated. Gothic fashions, on the other 
hand, more and more emphasize physical distinctions. ‘The man’s short 
wide sleeved pourpoint of the early fifteenth century hardly reached below 
the waist; while the woman’s robes outlined the bust, spreading out 
below in voluminous skirts. Dress was at its most fanciful and also most 
provocative phase. But reaction set in. Dr. Evans closes her survey 
with the more sober costumes of the reign of Louis XI, when already 
something of the Renaissance restraint was curbing the excessive vagaries 
of the Burgundian court of Philip the Good. The final chapter deals 
with clerical dress. Dr. Evans is not prepared to claim that the study of 
costume can bring any greater precision in dating than can be achieved 
by normal stylistic analysis. This seems an underestimate of its possi- 
bilities. Fashions then as now, particularly in head-dresses and coiffures, 
had limited periods of popularity, and the social circumstances of medieval 
France did not permit of the prolonged vulgarization of some once 
exclusive model: but any exact use of costume for dating would have 
to be based on the survey of a very considerable body of evidence, 
particularly of that given by manuscript illumination, and such a survey 
clearly lies outside the scope of this volume. It would require also a 
greater punctiliousness in dating than is employed here: two pages from 
the Trés Riches Heures are described in the text as ‘ painted in 1416’ and 
in the captions to the plates as ¢. 1416, when 1416 (death of the Duc de 
Berry) is the date before which they were painted. The statue of the 
Dauphin (Charles VI) on the north tower of Amiens Cathedral is dated 
¢. 1368 on the plate and more correctly ¢. 1378 n the text. It is described 
as ‘on the Chapelle Saint-Jean of Amiens’ and this Chapel is indexed 
separately from the Cathedral, though it is in fact the first chapel from the 
west to the north side of the Cathedral nave. The plates are, with one 
or two exceptions, well reproduced and the detail, essential to the subject, 
can be clearly seen. The National Gallery portrait of a lady (pl. 55), 
described in the text as by ‘ an artist of the school of Rogier de la Pasture ’, 
is now generally attributed to the Master himself. T. S. R. Boase. 
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Mr. T. Bedford Franklin, the author of A History of Scottish Farming 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., 1952), is an authority on the part played by 
the Scottish religious houses in the growth and development of the 
country’s agriculture. Incidentally, their work in settling the land did 
much to establish law and order and to inculcate the arts of peace amongst 
a wild and turbulent people. It is natural that Mr. Franklin should 
concentrate on monastic farming, and the first part of his book, bringing 
his story up to the Reformation, is derived mostly from the records of the 
religious houses. The church was a good landlord, but the taxation of 
the monasteries, introduced, in 1532, by King James V, caused much land 
to be sold into lay hands, with the consequent raising of rents and some 
oppression of tenants by their new landlords. Nevertheless, it was from 
this time onwards that the improving Scottish farmer comes into the 
picture. Pioneer movements were limited, at first, to those which could 
be carried out within the system, still prevalent, of infield and outfield and 
the cultivation of the arable run-rig. It was the abolition of this system, 
and the inclosure of the fields for farming in severalty, which prepared 
the way in Scotland for the great agrarian revolution following the Union 
in 1707. From that date onwards, Mr. Franklin concentrates on the 
great advances in technique both in livestock improvement and in crop 
husbandry. As to this latter, a daughter of the earl of Peterborough, 
married to Lord Huntly in 1706, was the first person effective in intro- 
ducing improvement into the country, when she brought English ploughs 
and English ploughmen to work on her husband’s estates. The tragic 
history of the Highlands and Islands is well recorded, from the Act of 
1747 which abolished the hereditary rights of the chieftains and all the 
power of the clans to the conversion of the crofts into sheepwalks, and 
the Sutherland evictions. Mr. Franklin utters a warning, timely perhaps, 
to those who would rehabilitate the Highlands, urging them to remember 
that methods suitable in the Lowlands or in England will not do for the 
Highlander who puts his croft and his farming before all else. 


C. S. Orwin. 


Professor C. R. Cheney has edited for the Bedfordshire Historical 
Record Society (vol. xxxii, 1952), a collection of documents entitled 
Harrold Priory: A Twelfth Century Dispute. ‘This provides the title to a 
volume which also includes texts presented by other editors. Professor 
Cheney in his Introduction describes the progress of a dispute over the 
advowson of a Bedfordshire church. The nineteen documents in the 
case are reprinted from copies in a thirteenth century psalter of Harrold 
Priory. They concern a dispute between the nuns of the priory and a 
noble clerical pluralist whose presentation to the living of Stevington 
arose from the not uncommon desire of landowners to keep in the family 
what their predecessors had granted to the church out of piety. The 
documents show how a case, which in fact concerned an advowson, 
could be dealt with in the ecclesiastical courts. It shows the long pro- 
cesses of canon law, the obstruction possible in the case of a man with 
important political connexions and the deliberations of successive 
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commissions of papal judge-delegates. Professor Cheney also adds 
information not contained in the printed texts and shows how a religious 
house progressed from the acquisition of an advowson, through the grant 
of a pension from the parish revenues to the complete appropriation of the 
church and its appurtenances. The 1341 extent of the Hastings manor in 
the village of Kempston (edited by Mr. F. B. Stitt) is a strangely archaic 
document. Its preamble states that it was made per sacramentum tocius 
homagij in the fourteenth year of Edward III’s reign: but one would be 
less surprised if it were a description of an ecclesiastical manor half a 
century earlier. For it describes an extensive arable demesne, a tenantry 
described in rather old-fashioned terms, and a high ratio of labour rent 
to money rent. As one would expect in Bedfordshire there is a variety of 
peasant status: free men, villeins, molmen, forlanders, and cottars. The 
yardlanders, halfyardlanders and cottars owe a considerable number of 
labour services, and molmen and free tenants are not exempt. The value of 
most of the works is priced, and if we had manorial accounts we might find 
that there would be a considerable yearly sale of works, and that money 
rent in practice would outweigh labour rent. Even so it is odd to find at 
this date and in this region only one example of a tenure (at will) set apart 
fromthe customary tenures. The editor’s Introduction gives the necessary 
setting and comments judiciously on some aspects of the extent. Some 
Elizabethan inventories from the probate records (edited by Mr. C. E. 
Freeman) show an interesting variety of furnishings and agricultural 
live and dead stock, such as were to be found in the houses of husbandmen 
and others of the period. The dwellings often only consisted of living- 
room and bedroom (‘hall’ and ‘ chamber’), and, as Dr. Hoskins has 
shown for Leicestershire, one or two of these inventories indicate that 
considerable agricultural wealth could go with very sparse household 
furnishings. The volume also includes a roll of supervisors of the peace 
for 1314 and a late seventeenth-century account book of the first earl of 
Ailesbury. R. H. Hirron. 


The Buckinghamshire Record Society issues as its volume for 1945 
The Cartulary of Snelshall Priory (1952), edited by Mr. J. G. Jenkins. 
The cartulary was discovered in a loft over the stables at Whaddon 
together with a number of deeds relating to Whaddon, Winslow, 
and Tottenhoe, in 1885, and was purchased by the British Museum 
(through the agency of the Rev. J. Harvey Bloom) in 1905. The 
volume contains two separate cartularies of different formats, and a 
number of the deeds appear in both collections. They are mostly of 
the first half of the thirteenth century and relating to the parishes in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the priory, though a few relate to lands in 
Northamptonshire. The accepted date of foundation is in or before 
1219, and the confirmation by Henry III (which is not entered in the 
cartulary) is dated 1228. But Mr. Jenkins shows that Ralf Martel, the 
reputed founder, was confirming a gift by his grandmother not later than 
1168. He rejects Dr. Salter’s suggestion that the priory developed from 
a ‘hermitage’ at Coddimor (in Whaddon) because the Feet of Fines 
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prove that this hermitage was still in being in 1254. But he accepts 
Mr. H. M. Colvin’s suggestion that Snelshall was originally a cell of the 
Premonstratensian abbey of Lavendon, and that the canons were after- 
wards succeeded by Benedictine monks. The contents of the cartulary 
are given for the most part in English abstracts, except for early deeds or 
deeds which are difficult to interpret with certainty. One such (no. 140) 
seems to mean that the monks acquired from an adjoining owner the 
right to one half of the boundary ditch. The preceding deed, which is 
only calendared, conveys ‘ the whole “ stanebord ”’ of his ditch to half its 
depth (ad medietatem profunditatis)’; while no. 140 grants totam aperturam 
fossati mei ad fossandum et claudendum. ‘This seems to imply a right to keep 
the ditch open, if necessary, as a boundary. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


A detailed reconstruction of the political scene, in the light of most 
of what is known, is presented by Mr. Clarence Ellis in his Hubert de 
Burgh, A Study in Constancy (London: Phoenix House, 1952). The diffi- 
culties that beset the path of anyone attempting this biography are well 
known, and many historians have refused to burn their fingers for the 
sake of Hubert de Burgh: but Mr. Ellis has boldly attempted to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for us, and if he has not wholly succeeded, he at 
least emerges himself unscathed. His book is a brave effort, a political 
narrative rather in the manner of Miss Norgate’s better work, but with 
more drive to it. The author is a practised writer and some of his pen- 
pictures ‘are very well drawn. The narrative is fully and carefully 
documented, but its flow does not suffer: it is clear and readable through- 
out. But the general reader does not want references and the scholar 
asks for more than narrative. There is a certain amount of (to us) 
unnecessary explanation of elementary facts (e.g. of naval and land 
warfare) and, on the other hand, an inadequate estimate of the relative 
value of some sources (e.g. Mr. Ellis is in error over Wykes’s chronicle, 
p. 57). It is more serious, perhaps, that we are left with no sense of 
development, of the growing isolation and the too great authority of the 
great Justiciar after 1223, of the momentary alliance between the court 
and a large section of the baronage in 1232, when Hubert was betrayed, 
and the adoption by Henry III of Hubert’s methods when he began to 
tule personally through his household in 1234. In spite of Stubbs’s 
dictum that Hubert’s foreign policy was one of peace, it seems more 
likely that he had none. Initial diplomatic successes were due to the 
initiative of the Papal Legate. When he left England, Hubert de Burgh 
neglected to renew the truce with France and Louis VIII walked into 
Poitou without resistance. In this and other instances Hubert’s régime 
failed to grasp the complexities or importance of diplomatic technique. 
Any professional historian who knows the period will appreciate that the 
story will have to be written from the administrative point of view. 
The problem is simply to read, re-read, and absorb the day to day records 
of the central government. This is now being done for the reign of 
King John, but not yet for Henry III. That great volume of Close Rolls, 
in extenso in record type, has been a stumbling-block to many. This 
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charming but sometimes rather naive narrative is clearly the result of 
much patient collation of chronicle and record sources. It never goes 
beyond the evidence; the views of other historians are carefully balanced: 
but little new is brought forth except in the way of political detail. There 
are appendices on Hubert de Burgh’s ancestry, a full list of his numerous 
estates, and an account of his shield of arms. The photographic 
illustrations, taken both from the ground and from the air, are wholly 
admirable. N. DENHOLM- YOUNG. 


Jakub Sawicki has undertaken the survey of Polish ecclesiastical 
synods and of their legislation. His latest publication on the synods of 
the diocese of Poznah (Concilia Poloniae. Zrodla i Studia Krytyczne : VII. 
Synody Diecez ji Poznanskiej i ich Statuty. Poznan: Poznariskie Towarzy- 
stwo Przyjaciol Nauk, Studia nad Historia Prawa Polskiego, Tom xviii B 
(no. 2), 1952) follows his previous studies of the ecclesiastical assemblies 
of six other Polish dioceses. At least thirty-three synods can be traced 
in the diocese of Poznafi between 1252 and 1738, though an exhaustive 
study of all the unprinted sources might reveal a few more. The 
surviving synodal legislation of the diocese is very meagre; we possess 
to-day the statutes of only six assemblies. The author’s discussion of the 
texts and contents of these statutes is intended to prepare the way for a 
future critical edition of all the diocesan legislation. He himself prints a 
new version of the text of the interesting statutes of 1420. There is also 
some new information about the circumstances of the various meetings. 
Of special interest are the synods held soon after the promulgation of the 
decrees of the Council of Trent. Like the previous publications of 
M. Sawicki, the present work provides a useful aid for all students of the 
organization and activities of the Polish church. But it is not a definitive 
study. E. B. Fryve. 


As its title implies, Herr Josef Deér’s volume, Der Kaiserornat 
Friedrichs II (Dissertationes Bernenses, Edendas curavit A. Alfoldi, Ser. Ml, 
Fasc. 2, Berne; A. Francke, 1952), is essentially concerned with the rich 
treasure which was buried along with the body of that remarkable ruler, 
individual, and patron of art, Frederick II of Hohenstaufen. It comprises 
a crown of Byzantine character, a sword, a pair of ceremonial gloves 
elaborately ornamented with jewels and enamels, a pair of ceremonial 
shoes, and a number of smaller pieces of textile. But the study is a very 
extended one, and though the book is comparatively short, it contains a 
wealth of information on a diversity of topics, historical, technical, and 
art-historical. The writer begins by going closely into the story of the 
use and developments in the form of crowns in the Byzantine world, 
from early Christian times onwards, and cites not only parallels that 
actually exist, but also those depicted in paintings, on ivories, or on other 
works of art. He distinguishes further between the types used by em- 
perors and those used by empresses, and concludes that the Palermo 
crown, in spite of its rather feminine trappings, is certainly of the type 
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used by the emperors. The establishment of workshops at Palermo 
for the production of enamels, treasures of precious metal and jewellery, 
and of textiles is then discussed, and a number of existing examples in all 
these arts are examined, with the object of distinguishing those which 
should be assigned to Sicily rather than to any other part of the Byzantine 
art-sphere. This gives rise to a discussion of the whole intriguing prob- 
lem of the blending of Islamic, Byzantine, and western influences which 
characterized Sicilian culture, and which was possible on the island in a 
way unparalleled elsewhere. Space is even found to examine the history 
of such symbols as the eagle and the lion, which perhaps had special 
significance in Sicily, though they were well known elsewhere, and were 
ultimately taken over from pre-Christian art in Asia Minor and Meso- 
potamia. The text is admirably documented, and is supported by a 
number of well selected plates. Within the scope of its subjects, Sicilian 
history in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and Byzantine craftsman- 
ship in general, this is a very important book. It is thorough, scholarly, 
and profound, and contains a great wealth of information, which will 
make it indispensable to all specialists in both of those fields 


D. Tarsor Rice. 


Since Daenell, at the beginning of the century, wrote Die Biitezeit 
der Deutschen Hanse no attempt has been made at writing a fully documented 
scholarly history of the Hanse, although much detailed research work on 
the subject has been done, and although meanwhile many more volumes 
of Hanseatic documents have been published. Karl Pagel’s Die Hanse 
(2nd edn., Brunswick: Georg Westermann Verlag, 1952) does not fill 
this gap: it does not make any use of the printed sources but is based 
entirely on the literature, and the author’s aim obviously is to write for 
the general public. On the other hand, he does attempt a full history 
of the Hanse, not only of its B/atezeit and he describes not only the political 
and economic history, but also the general life of the period, its customs, 
art and literature. For the non-specialist who had previously written 
on entirely different subjects this task was probably too vast, and this 
explains many errors in detail as well as other weaknesses. Thus the 
author frequently emphasizes that the Hanse’s strength rested on staples 
and monopolies and their jealous protection; he further realizes that since 
the early fifteenth century these monopolies were beginning to break 
down and that Dutch trade in the Baltic region continuously grew 
(pp. 365, 388). Nevertheless he considers the treaty of Copenhagen of 
1441, by which the long war between Holland and the Hanse was con- 
cluded and all Hanseatic restrictions against Dutch trade had to be 
rescinded, a defeat for the Dutch and a victory for Liibeck who ‘ more than 
ever was the queen of the Hanse’ (p. 145). He believes, moreover, that 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were a time of growing prosperity 
for the Hanse and its members and of steady expansion of Hanseatic 
trade and shipping (pp. 103, 251, 285, 398, 405), and that it was only in the 
seventeenth century that other nations succeeded in breaking into the 
German sphere of influence (p. 103). This opinion is contradictory in 
itself and completely ignores all the evidence for a decline of the Hanse 
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from the fifteenth century onwards. Equally, the author thinks that the 
fifteenth-century measures against foreign competition did not stipulate 
anything new (p. 182), but elsewhere he states that until the fifteenth 
century foreigners were hardly treated differently from Hanseatics and 
that the restrictions against the former were introduced because the Hanse 
insisted on keeping the Baltic trade in its hands (p. 244). Long disproved 
are the author’s views about the German colonization of the east and the 
alleged displacement or annihilation of the Slavs (pp. 62-5, 75); equally 
wrong is his assertion that there were hardly any social conflicts inside 
the Baltic towns during the first two centuries of their existence (p. 203). 
We may also doubt whether ‘every Hanseatic merchant wherever he 
traded was an ambassador of the Holy Roman Empire and felt himself as 
such’ (p. 351) and whether ‘the German . . . acquired the right of 
exercising the leadership and of primogeniture in the Baltic area until 
the present day ’ (p. 31). It should be recognized, however, that the book 
is stimulating, reads well and contains much interesting material and many 
beautiful illustrations. Perhaps the author should not be blamed for 
undertaking a task which has been shirked by the professional historian. 


F. L. Carsten. 


Dr. René Gandilhon, an experienced sigillographer, who has already 
published catalogues of Berry charters, seals, and matrices, has adopted a 
subject-classification in his Sigillographie des Universités de France (Paris: 
Delmas, 1952) [obtainable from the author at 1 Rue des Buttes, Chalons- 
sur-Marne]. This list, coming down to the abolition of the universities 
in 1793, affords an opportunity for a consideration of the correspondence 
in character of a group of seals and matrices which have no local connexion. 
The descriptions are carefully detailed, recording the subjects, materials, 
methods of attachment, as well as the nature of the documents (diplomas, 
testamurs, letters of presentation to benefices, etc.) to which they were 
attached. It was by no means a matter of course for a university to have 
aseal. Even Paris did not get one till the thirteenth century, though it 
had a beautiful series for the university and the nations in the fourteenth. 
Montpellier seems never to have escaped from the jurisdiction of the 
bishop, though the faculties of law and medicine had seals of their own. 
The book is well illustrated with half-tone blocks from photographs. 
An interesting comment on the author’s account of forgeries of university 
seals is the existence in the British Museum of a duplicate matrix of a seal 
of the faculty of law at Rheims (no. 152) which he thinks was made from 
acast. Heshould, however, like all good medievalists, know his Vulgate, 
which would have saved him from such misreadings as Per me reges 
regnant et potentes scibunt justitiam (no. 74) and Medico da jocum (no. 69), 
on the latter of which he has wasted a good deal of ingenuity. 


CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The so-called Chronicle of Great Poland (Kronika Wéielkopolska) 
remains one of the more controversial narrative sources for Polish 
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medieval history. The obvious corruption of the surviving texts, the 
presence of many incongruous and legendary entries, the difficulties of 
establishing its authorship or the date of its composition, all explain why 
Polish scholars have for long regarded it with distrust and doubted its 
value. A more sympathetic approach was initiated by a French scholar, 
P. David.! Unlike the earlier writers, he was not mainly interested in 
determining what entries can be accepted as true statements for use in 
political and church history, but he tried to throw light on the intellectual 
and political background of the medieval author or authors. This 
wider approach led to a convincing demonstration that the bulk of the 
chronicle consists of a genuine, thirteenth-century work, and that the 
interpolations undoubtedly present in it are probably of fourteenth- 
century origin. The work of Brygida Kiirbisowna (Studia nad Kronikg 
Wielkopolskg. Poznan: Poznatiskie Towarzystwo Przyjaciol Nauk, 
Prace Komisji Historycznej, Tom xvii (no. 1), 1952), has been written 
in the same spirit. Her careful survey of all the known manuscripts of 
the chronicle and her analysis of the variant texts has clarified many 
disputed points, notably in isolating more clearly the various inter- 
polations. But the greatest interest of her work lies in her attempt 
to use the chronicle to throw light on the development of Polish political 
traditions and of Polish historiography in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The original chronicle was written in 1295-6 in Great Poland 
and, in the view of Miss Kiirbisowna, aimed at glorifying the ruling 
dynasty of this province. In its approach and literary conventions it is 
a typical historical work of the thirteenth century, such as a well 
educated higher ecclesiastic could be expected to produce. Unlike all 
previous writers, Miss Kiirbisowna is equally interested in the person- 
ality and the intellectual equipment of the fourteenth-century author 
of the bulk of the interpolations. These interpolations are chiefly 
legendary in character and they go further in elaborating themes con- 
cerned with mythical Slavonic origins than has been attempted by any 
previous medieval Polish writer. They are notable for the interest 
displayed in western Slavs of the regions adjoining the Elbe and for the 
interpolator’s delight in using etymological arguments. These inter- 
polations were in the past one of the chief causes for the doubtful reputa- 
tion of the entire chronicle. In the hands of Miss Kiirbisowna they 
become a starting point of a very interesting study of traditions possibly 
current in fourteenth-century Poland and of the way in which a not 
very deeply educated writer of that period, perhaps a friar, set about 
popularizing history. Not all the arguments and conclusions of Miss 
Kiirbisowna are equally convincing and, as she herself admits, we must 
know much more about the general cultural development of medieval 
Poland before some of her suggestions can be properly tested. But 
there can be no doubt about the fruitfulness of the general method 
adopted by her. The work of Miss Kiirbisowna has not only appreci- 
ably advanced our understanding of the Chronicle of Great Poland, but 
it also forms an interesting contribution to our knowledge of Polish 
cultural history in the middle ages. E. B. Frye. 


1 La date et |’auteur de la Chronique de Grande Pologne (Paris, 1929). 
VOL. LXVIII—NO. CCLXVIII GG 
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The second volume of Danmarks Gamle Kgbstadlovgivning, Norrejylland, 
edited by Erik Kroman (Copenhagen: Rosenkilde og Bagger, for Det 
Danske Sprog- og Litteraturselskab, 1952) contains a large number of 
the commercial and legal privileges granted by the kings of Denmark 
to the towns of North Jutland between the thirteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. For this purpose seventeen towns have been selected: 
among these the town of Ribe, situated at the western end of a much used 
trade route across Jutland, occupies one-third of the volume, and the other 
towns only a few pages each. The most interesting legal documents 
printed are: three Latin and one medieval Danish versions of the town 
laws of Ribe, issued between 1269 and 1443, and the town law of Skagen 
of 1507 (in Danish). As in the first volume many of the privileges are 
merely confirmations of earlier ones by new kings. The other general 
remarks made about the first volume apply equally to this one, but a list 
of the abbreviations used has been added. The series promises to be a 
valuable addition to the existing collections of medieval town charters; 
like its predecessor, the volume is very carefully edited and produced. 


F. L. CArsTENn. 


Dr. Margaret Rickert’s book, The Reconstructed Carmelite Missal 
(London: Faber and Faber, 1952), presents a curious study in changing 
attitudes towards the past. Early in the nineteenth century a noted book 
collector, Philip Hanrott, allowed his family to cut up a large and imperfect 
missal in order to make scrapbooks from the illuminated initials, some of 
which were arranged to form the names of the family. Three of these 
scrapbooks came at different times to the British Museum, a fourth has 
recently been identified by Mr. Neil Ker in the University Library of 
Glasgow. Since 1933 an American scholar, Dr. Margaret Rickert, has 
been at work on the British Museum scrapbooks, reconstructing as far 
as possible the original manuscript by mounting some 1600 fragments on 
large paper sheets. This reconstruction was based on contemporary 
liturgical use as shown in other missals of the same period, and in particular 
on the Carmelite Ordinal of Sibert de Beka, for Dr. Rickert soon estab- 
lished that the fragments came from a Carmelite book. The skill 
and imagination used in this task give it a place amongst the classics of 
book detection, and the detailed account of how it was done will long 
serve as a guide in dealing with dispersed fragments of important manu- 
scripts. It is of course only an outline that has emerged, the capitals with, 
in reverse, pieces of text, but the general scheme, both of decoration and 
liturgy, can now be clearly followed. The quality of the illumination 
makes this a valuable achievement. The larger historiated initials rank 
high among English work of the last quarter of the fourteenth century. 
Dr. Rickert distinguishes six hands as having worked upon them. 
One of these artists may, she suggests, have had Bohemian connexions 
and is stylistically close to the illustrator of the Liber Regalis, a book 
possibly written for the coronation of Anne of Bohemia. He is a striking 
and original painter. The finest work, however, is that of Dr. Rickert’s 


1 For the first volume, see ante, kxvii (1952), 439. 
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hand A, who shows in the modelling of his figures and their relation to the 
architectural setting a full grasp of all the latest developments in France 
and the Low Countries. Dr. Rickert compares these miniatures with the 
Broederlam altarpiece at Dijon, and, if the comparison is not perhaps as 
convincing as she claims, there is certainly much in common between 
them. The ingenuity with which Dr. Rickert reconstructed the book 
does not fail her when it comes to the business of tracing her artists’ 
origins and their influence on others. Owing to the long work of placing 
the fragments, she has a quite unusual familiarity with her material, and 
it would be rash to question her recognition of stylistic relationships in 
other manuscripts. Undoubtedly her findings are of much value for the 
study of English illumination at the close of the century. But the assur- 
ance with which she attributes pages of well-known manuscripts to the 
various painters of the Missal raises some uneasiness, and it is hard to 
share her belief that hand A matured into the painter of one of the sur- 
viving leaves from the Milan-Turin hours. T. S. R. Boase. 


The contribution of the university of Basle to religion and scholarship 
during the Renaissance has long been recognized. It is the more valuable, 
therefore, to have in print, the earliest of the university matriculation 
registers in Die Matrikel der Universitat Basel (herausgegeben von Hans 
Georg Wackernagel, I. Band, 1460-1529, Basel, Verlag der Univer-. 
sitatsbibliothek, 1951). The transcript has been carefully made and the 
names of known students who did not formally ‘ matriculate’ are, where 
possible, added. Not all the names are identifiable, needless to say, but 
a register that includes Johann v. Wesel, Peter Luder, Reuchlin, Sebastian 
Brant, Locher (Philomusus), Gebwiler, Bebel, Amerbach, Zwingli, Oecol- 
ampadius, Myconius and Thomas Murner is far from negligible. At last 
it is possible to compare the entries at Basle with those at other universities 
and for this purpose, as well as for contemporary observations, this com- 
pilation, with its useful bibliography and occasional informative notes, 
will be invaluable. G. R. Porter. 


In his latest contribution to the van Eyck problem (The Pseudo- 
Arnol fini Portrait : London, Chatto and Windus, 1952) Mr. W. M. Brock- 
well argues for the identification of the man and woman in the National 
Gallery double portrait with Jan van Eyck and his wife, Margaret. The 
facts certainly known about this picture are that it was purchased in 1815 
in Brussels by Major-General Hay; that from 1816 to 1818 it was lent by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence to the Prince Regent, presumably on approval, 
when it was described as ‘ Two Portraits Male and Female joining hands ’; 
and that it was purchased by the National Gallery in 1842. It has been 
generally assumed that it is the double portrait by Jan van Eyck, mentioned 
first in the inventories of Margaret of Austria, taken to Spain in 1558 by 
Mary of Hungary, and last entered in Madrid in 1789. This portrait was 
described as that of Giovanni Arnolfini and his wife, and its measurements 
correspond with those of the National Gallery panel. In this pedigree 
there is a gap between 1789 (Madrid) and 1815 (Brussels) in which nothing 
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is known of the picture’s fate. An alternative view that the National 
Gallery painting cannot represent Arnolfini (and therefore cannot be the 
Spanish picture), but must be a self-portrait of Jan van Eyck, has always 
found some support from the mysterious inscription on it, ‘ Johannes de 
eyck fuit hic. 1434’; and also from an undoubted resemblance between 
the lady and the portrait of Margaret van Eyck (1439) at Bruges. Mr. 
Brockwell maintains this thesis with all his usual vigour. The Arnolfini 
portrait, he argues, disappeared in Spain, probably in a fire: the work 
bought in Brussels was a quite other double portrait, whose earlier 
history is not known and which shows the two van Eycks. Either theory 
depends on unproven assumptions. Mr. Brockwell’s better explains the 
inscription, but Jan van Eyck was much addicted to puzzling titles. It is 
likely enough that having painted one double portrait he used a similar 
arrangement for another, but on present knowledge no certainty can be 
reached. As a subsidiary target, Mr. Brockwell attacks Panofsky’s 
view that the scene represents a marriage, but he dismisses this subtle 
and ingenious analysis too easily and his sweeping condemnation of it 
needs to be backed by a more detailed refutation. T. S. R. Boasr. 


The names examined by Dr. Hugh Marwick in his Orkney Farm-Names 
(Kirkwall: W. R. Mackintosh, 1952) are primarily those found in 
rentals of 1492, 1500, and 1595, but he draws on other sources ranging 
from the Orkneyinga Saga to nineteenth-century registers. Old forms 
are reproduced, and the present pronunciation of names still in use is 
shown by phonetic symbols. Derivations are often supported by 
archaeological and historical notes and by the topographical observations 
of a scholar who has used his eyes as well as his ears, but conjectural 
explanations are advanced and discussed only with due caution. If the 
work is not final, and the proportion of obscure or doubtful elements 
fairly high, it is no reproach to the author, but rather a fault inseparable 
from the piecemeal study of place-names. The Norse names in those 
northern islands speak of an ancient unity extending from the Baltic to 
Iceland and from Finnmark to the Isle of Man, and, while Dr. Marwick 
makes use of works on Norwegian, Faeroese and Icelandic names, there 
is room for comprehensive and comparative work on a scale beyond the 
capacity of any single student. On the other hand, further investigation 
is required to show whether the many names peculiar to Orkney—and not 
even shared by its nearest neighbour, Shetland—are due to the time or 
source of the Norse colonization or to other influences. Orkney is, 
after all, in close proximity to the Scottish mainland; it is almost em- 
barrassingly rich in pre-Norse antiquities; and the period of exclusive 
Norse influence there was comparatively short. Whether Orcadian 
names reflect these facts, even if only through the modification of Norse 
elements under non-Norse influence, might emerge from a comparative 
study of Scottish place-names; but a glance at Dr. Marwick’s list of 
sources reminds us that he has been handicapped by the poverty of 
Scottish publications on place-names. In the course of his comments on 
individual names, Dr. Marwick keeps steadily in view questions of settle- 
ment and land-holding, and later in the book he gives these subjects 
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unified treatment. Part ii, on ‘ Farm Background ’, analyses the system 
of land tenure, defines the ‘skats’ and other burdens on land, and 
reproduces the substance of the argument, which the author has advanced 
elsewhere, that the Orkney skats originated in a system of defence paralleled 
in the other Norse dominions off the Scottish coasts. Part iii is on 
‘Chronology’. In two earlier works—a ‘ County Book’ on Orkney and 
The Place-Names of Rousay—Dr. Marwick attempted the attribution of 
various classes of names to earlier and later periods of settlement and to 
large holdings and their subdivisions, and he now brings his arguments 
together in convincing form. The present book incorporates the ripe, 
considered judgements of a scholar well versed in the evidence and 
dexterous in its application to his problems. G. Dona.pson. 


Mr. A. L. Merson, editing The Third Book of Remembrance of Southampton, 
1s14-1520, vol. 1 (Southampton Record Series: Southampton, at the 
University, 1952), points out that this book and its fellows were originally 
initiated at a general audit of the town accounts with a view to closer 
supervision of the revenue and expenditure of the town. In the second 
quarter of the sixteenth century, however, the financial notes gave way 
to others concerning council orders and discussions. The present 
volume represents the transition period; financial notes predominating 
until the year 1525 when those on council business begin gradually to 
oust their predecessors. Inevitably the main interest of this volume, 
as that of all such volumes must be, is for the local historian, whether the 
particular entry be financial, such as fee farm payments, or concerning 
the day-to-day administrative business carried on by a town council, 
which may vary from the leasing of houses and pieces of ground, in- 
cluding the Saltmarsh, the enclosure of which gave rise to the 1517 
riots, to such details, seeing that it was a port that was in question, as 
the order for the sale of ships’ biscuits and an enquiry into the town 
grain supply ‘ at the coming of the galleys’. It is hardly necessary to 
add that even so the printing of these and other local records is of great 
service for economic and social history in general. One trouble here is 
inevitable. Those who set down these notes did so for their own purposes. 
Too often the later historian finds some connecting link missing; omitted 
because the facts were perfectly well known to all concerned and it was 
therefore unnecessary to set them down, or because at that time they were 
quite irrelevant. Thus we should be very glad to know, for example, 
what we are not told: how and why debts to the town by some of the 
citizens, for rent among other things, were incurred. It is not safe to 
assume that they necessarily arose out of inability to pay on the part of the 
debtor, overtaken by financial disaster. Examination of accounts of the 
sixteenth century and indeed later show that ready money was often in 
very short supply; and persons and institutions who were from the point 
of view of their assets quite able to meet their obligations often had their 
payments in arrears and also frequently made use of the device of paying 
in instalments. Such a point will not be elucidated by the entries, since 
the town clerk and those with him knew perfectly well what was the nature 
of the debt and therefore did not enlarge on it. Praise must be given to 
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Mr. Merson’s editing. The setting out of the items with the notes is 
well done. There is a good index. The story of the Remembrance 
Books themselves is well told. Moreover, Mr. Merson has an excellent 
description of the man who was town clerk during the whole period 
covered by this volume. John Mille ‘ who must have carried much of 
the detail of town business in his head’ is very much alive here. 

Guiapys Scorr THomson. 


It would be interesting to speculate whether Seebohm or Kautsky 
had done more to obscure Thomas More for our generation. At any 
rate we have now a brief and well-written study of More’s ‘ Utopia’: 
The Biography of an Idea (London: Cumberlege, for Princeton University 
Press, 1952), by Mr. J. H. Hexter which comes like a breath of fresh air 
to blow away the stuffy apologetics of earlier commentators. Here, 
almost for the first time, Ufopia and its author are viewed as existing in 
their own right. Mr. Hexter begins by showing that Usopia consists of 
two portions written in the Netherlands in 1515 and in England in 1516: 
‘Book i—Preface (England), Introduction (Netherlands), Dialogue, 
including the end link (England); Book ii—Discourse (Netherlands), 
Conclusion (England) ’ (p. 27). This will command general acceptance, 
though some of the evidence is strained, as for instance the translation 
(p. 29) offered of per occasionem which means surely ‘as opportunity 
offered ’ not ‘ because of a particular situation’: otherwise per is treated 
as == propter and the antithesis with per ocium is lost. More important 
is Mr. Hexter’s analysis of Usopia as the picture of the moral philosophy 
of a Christian humanist (pp. 52-4, and especially the excellent passage, 
pp. 71-81) revealing More’s preoccupation with ‘the disciplining of 
pride ’ as ‘ the foundation of the best state’. There is also an admirable 
analysis of More’s motives for accepting government office, based largely 
on an original view of the equity courts under Wolsey (pp. 145-55). 
On some questions Mr. Hexter might have been more expansive. We 
could have wished, for instance, for an account of the influence of Fran- 
ciscan doctrine, which has been shown to have greatly influenced the 
social thought of fourteenth and fifteenth-century humanists, in view of 
More’s interest in poverty (pp. 45-7, 62, 73-4, etc.). Another subject 
which might have been examined is the emotional connotation of res 
publica. How far was its opposition to res privata one of the roots of 
More’s speculations, given the rich ambiguity of res, the state, property, 
rights? Can one omit Machiavelli from an account (pp. 110-2, cf. p. 64) 
of the ‘ statesmen writers’? In dealing with the significance of monas- 
ticism at this time (pp. 86-7) should one not refer to Rabelais and the 
‘abbaye de Theleme’? Yet such observations only mean that one wishes 
Mr. Hexter had written a bigger book: one cannot pay him a better 
compliment. Denys Hay. 






The episcopates of Tunstall and Pilkington together cover forty-six 
years of ecclesiastical change and counter-change. Tunstall was an 
Henrician conservative whose outlook was typical of that of his northern 
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diocese generally, while Pilkington was a former Marian exile who 
regarded himself as a missionary ordained to spread light and learning 
where hitherto all had been darkness and ignorance. Yet The Registers 
of Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham 1530-59, and James Pilkington, Bishop 
of Durham 1561-76, edited by Dr. Gladys Hinde (Surtees Society Publica- 
tions, clxi, 1952), afford little insight into the turmoils of the times or into 
the bishops’ activities in connexion with the changes. There is, for 
instance, very little in the registers about visitations, and only one case of 
heresy is mentioned in Tunstall’s register. Only a fragment of Tunstall’s 
protest of 1531 against the Royal Supremacy survives, in consequence of 
later mutilation. In Pilkington’s register there is little evidence of the 
bishop’s zeal in combating the reactionary forces in the north. The 
greater part of both registers is occupied with notices of ordinations and 
institutions, although even these are so evidently incomplete as to render 
them of little value for statistical purposes. The most interesting 
individual entries relating to collations and institutions are perhaps those 
which illustrate Tunstall’s care to placate Cromwell and his henchmen, 
Legh and Layton, and Pilkington’s favours to his fellow Puritans and to 
members of his own family. Dr. Hinde’s Introduction (an abbreviated 
form of a University of London thesis) does not pretend to do more than 
to describe generally the nature of the entries in the registers, and no 
attempt at an historical commentary upon the two bishops’ actions has 
been made. This is to be regretted, as some features of interest would 
seem to deserve fuller consideration. It is difficult, for instance, to ex- 
plain away Tunstall’s failure to conduct any ordinations personally 


between 1535 and 1556 as due simply (as Dr. Hinde suggests) to his pre- 
cccupation with other business: surely the dates are of some significance ? 
It is curious also that the Introduction should deal solely with Tunstall’s 
register, almost completely ignoring that of Pilkington. There are 
some editorial slips, such as the giving of an entry reference where a date 
is apparently intended (p. xviii) and a reference to ‘ prelates’ where 
* prebendaries ’ is meant (p. xxxv). F. D. Price. 


Professor A. A. van Schelven’s second volume in his history of 
Calvinism during the period of its greatest influence, Het Calvinisme 
Gedurende zijn Bloeitijd (Amsterdam: The Hague, 1951), is concerned with 
its progress in Scotland, England, and North America. An earlier 
volume treated Swiss and French Calvinism; the third is to deal with 
Calvinism in the Netherlands. Professor van Schelven writes easily, 
and offers a convenient summary of the specialized studies in this period. 
To this extent, it is doubtful whether English or Scottish readers are 
likely to gain much from this conscientious and reliable account of the 
presbyterian churches. In accordance with views expressed in earlier 
books, Professor van Schelven excludes the Independent and other 
sects from consideration. He recognizes that freedom and rights 
passed into modern thought through the sects and insists that the dis- 
ciplined thought of Calvinism had little direct share in this development. 
His book is, however, more than a summary: it gives a personal inter- 
pretation of a complex movement. He writes fairly, but as a convinced 
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Calvinist. The good points of the movement are strongly urged, and 
the more doubtful aspects are put in their most favourable light. The 
historical assessment is made from within the Calvinist movement, and 
not from the standpoint of broader and more complicated patterns of 
social thought and activity. Calvinism is not treated in its context. 
Professor van Schelven’s assessment is interesting as a moderate and 
thoughtful apology for presbyterianism. It is a pity that Mathieson’s 
books, as well as Professor Dickinson’s Introduction to his edition of 
Knox’s History, seem to have escaped notice. Still more may it be 
regretted that Professor van Schelven did not take the opportunity 
provided by the plan of his work to discuss presbyterianism in the 
English-speaking countries as one movement, instead of presenting 
somewhat conventional histories of three separate countries. The 
reader is required to make the comparison and contrast. This volume, 
however, is a considerable achievement, and will earn its proper place 
when the whole work is completed. Doucias Nosss. 







In a lecture printed under the title of Johan van der Veken en zijn Tijd 
(The Hague: Nijhoff, 1952), Professor J. H. Kernkamp summarizes 
the career of a notable figure in the rise of Rotterdam from a small town of 
only 7000 inhabitants in the middle of the sixteenth century to the second 
great port of the Dutch Republic in the seventeenth century. A life- 
long steadfast catholic who emigrated from Mechlin to Antwerp and then 
to Rotterdam for the increased commercial opportunities he saw there, 
van der Veken enjoyed great success as merchant, shipowner and financier, 
extending his interests as Dutch commerce expanded from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean, Guinea, Brazil, and the West Indies, the East Indies 
and the Pacific. He also rendered important services to the Dutch 
Republic, acting as intermediary in the financial transactions between the 
States-General and Henry IV, and advancing the money for his friend 
Oldenbarnevelt (whose private financial affairs he also handled) to redeem 
the ‘ cautionary towns’ from England. Professor Kernkamp sets him 
skilfully against the background of Dutch commercial expansion at this 
time, giving some entertaining sidelights on it, but, perhaps inevitably, 
he is more successful in indicating the variety of van der Veken’s interests 
than in portraying the man. He whets our appetite to know more, as 
was probably his intention. K. H. D. HaAtey. 








The bibliography of The Elizabethan Woman (London:  Cleaver- 
Hume Press, 1952) shows the great variety of sources on which Professor 
Carroll Camden has drawn for the purpose of his compilation. That 
bibliography, supplemented by some excellent notes on the sources given 
for each chapter is testimony to the author’s range and industry; and 
should prove of considerable value to students in indicating quarries 
whence material for social history may be drawn. The same is true of Pro- 
fessor Camden’s analysis of that material in such chapters as those entitled 
Pastimes and Amusements and Clothing and Appurtenances. But when 
he goes further in his endeavour to deduce from the literature he has 
examined ‘the nature of the Elizabethan woman, philosophically and 
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actually ’ the pit-holes into which he has precipitated himselt are all too 
obvious. The dates given under the title are 1540 to 1640, which is a 
somewhat elastic rendering of the Elizabethan age. Quotations taken 
seemingly at random from early or later writings are assumed too often 
to apply to the whole period. There is little or no indication of any 
consideration of changes and developments which occur in the course 
of a century, in this instance, for example, the influence of Puritan thought. 
Nor is there any awareness of the dangers inherent in making deductions 
as to social customs from literature alone, with no attempt to examine the 
findings in the light of actual practice shown in historical data. One 
example of Professor Camden’s method must suffice here. In noting the 
many references in the literature of the day to widows, he arrives at 
the conclusion that these ladies presented ‘a somewhat special problem 
for the Elizabethans ’ (p. 102). But throughout the ages the widow has 
always been fair game in literature and when Professor Camden quotes 
Swetnam’s advice not to marry a widow he might just as well have referred 
to Mr. Weller senior. Moreover, on this subject as on too many others 
he contradicts himself, saying first (p. 64) that ‘ a widow in the Elizabethan 
age could scarcely hope to marry’ and then in the next few lines that 
‘marriages to widows were regularly contracted’ and (p. 146) that a 
printer’s widow for example ‘ was a very eligible person’. A very slight 
acquaintance with historical sources would have shown how frequent 
were remarriages among all classes. Unhappily this treatment of one 
particular subject is typical of Professor Camden’s entirely uncritical 
approach to his thesis as a whole. Had he but been content to bring 
together his collection of excerpts as an anthology all would have been 
well. A word of praise may be given to some of the illustrations. 
Others, taken from a source described as the Picture Post Library, 
London, are too often crude reproductions, some presumably taken from 
broadsheets. One disastrous effort from the aforesaid source is the picture 
(p. 224) of ‘ Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, with daughter ’. 

Guapys Scorr THomson. 


Cartwrightiana, edited by Albert Peel and Leland H. Carlson (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1951) is the first item in an ambitious project of the late 
Dr. Peel’s, which promises, with the financial help of the Sir Halley 
Stewart Trust, to give us seven volumes of Elizabethan nonconformist 
texts, including a reprint of that very rare and important collection of 
tracts, A Parte of a Register. Alas! Dr. Peel, whose work for the early 
history of nonconformity and whose enthusiasm and activity will long be 
remembered, died when this first volume was in proof. His task has 
been taken over by a young American scholar, Dr. Carlson, and one looks 
forward with gratitude to its completion. Dr. Peel was evidently led to 
open with this volume because of Cartwright’s position as the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Elizabethan puritan movement. From various 
sources, mostly manuscript, he has gathered together papers by, or re- 
lating to, Cartwright. The first two items, from the Yelverton MSS., 
containing Whitgift’s examination of Cartwright in 1590, along with the 
latter’s answers, are of first-rate importance to the historian of the classical 
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movement; and scattered through the other items are many points 
about puritan practice and doctrine which the historian will be glad to 
note. However, Cartwright was a dull and verbose writer, and the 
volume cannot be said to have the appeal and liveliness that subsequent 
volumes of the series will contain, or that we find in other Elizabethan 
puritan writings. Whether it was worth while reprinting two items 
available in the Historical Manuscripts Commission’s volumes of 
Hastings MSS., may be doubted. A word about the editing: Dr. Peel 
has retained the abbreviations of his manuscript originals and even 
reproduced the obvious misprints of printed originals. One hopes that 
Dr. Carlson will not continue this pattern, but will assume the role of an 
editor. It is difficult to see the virtue of retaining such obstacles to a 
modern reader of the text; and the ‘ record’ type which has had to be 
used must have added to the cost of the volume. J. E. NEAte. 


The first part of Yorkshire Archaeological Society Record Series, vol. cxvi; 
Miscellanea, vol. v, ed. by F. W. Brooks, is given up to a calendar of the 
early judgements of the Hull Trinity House, running from 1582 to 1630, 
followed by a calendar of its early orders; the second part to the East 
Riding Muster Roll for 1584. Mr. Brooks has supplied an excellent 
introduction to each section, giving all—and rather more than all—the 
information one requires. It is useful to have this book of William 
Bower, registrar of the Hull Trinity House 1590-1637, in print; it 
certainly gives one a picture, if not of ‘ the ordinary life of the sea in the 
age of Drake and Ralegh’ (for that one reads Hakluyt), at any rate of the 
disciplinary conditions governing it. Here is the framework rather than 
the content; though the life at sea has a happy way of spilling over some of 
its contents into the minute-book of the brethren at Hull. "What emerges 
of general interest is the degree, and the efficiency, of the regulation of 
masters and mariners and their ships from the port, as in other trades: 
one had not expected it. What impresses one is the good common-sense 
justice handed out by the brethren between man and man. We can 
hear their voices in the admonition to two parties ‘ that they should be 
lovers and friends as Christians ought to be, and as beseemed them to be, 
being together in sea-service ’’. Of the perils of that service we may read 
when ‘ ten of the men serving in the Lion, on a voyage to Wardhouse [i.e. 
Vardo in N. Norway] perished before the ship was half fished, and five of 
the mariners in the Marie Rose on the same voyage died before the ship 
was loaded, and the sixth, the steward, after she was laden’. The majority 
of the judgements deal with disputes over wages, and the brethren— 
who were of course masters, not mariners—see that the mariners get 
their due. The mariner had very definite rights, and in this record we 
see them upheld and enforced, by fine and imprisonment. The board 
needed to keep a tight hand over these tough quarrelsome sailors. 
Punishments are inflicted for fighting—a gunner wounds a master; 
for leaving the ship without the master’s consent; a negligent master is 
punished for being several times absent at unloading; one of the brethren 
is fined for being in drink and abusive at a public audit. A young seaman 
complains that having been hired for a Leghorn voyage, the master had 
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discharged him. The master answered that ‘the merchants and ship’s 
company refused to sail with Adams, suspecting that he had “ some vile 
or filthy disease”, and, seeing him, the House suspected the same’. He was 
given a small sum in lieu of his voyage. The most frequent voyages 
from the port—in ships averaging 100 tons—were to Newcastle, on the 
round trip to Newcastle, London and back to Hull. Abroad, the most 
frequent voyages were to Holland and Denmark, not the Baltic; whaling 
voyages to Vardo; to Bordeaux, and—after the peace of 1604—to Spain. 
The ‘ leavers’ that baffled Mr. Brooks (p. 3) are obviously French /ivres 
that were to be paid to the men. It is nice to have a Yorkshire Muster 
Roll, since very few have been printed. But it would have been more 
useful to publish a series of them together, which could then be studied 
comparatively to yield results. One usually finds, at any rate in the south, 
that the state of things revealed by them improved with practice and under 
the eye of professional muster-masters. Mr. Brooks finds the large num- 
ber of surgeons, seventeen, returned for Beverley puzzling; five of them 
were farriers, surely most of the rest would be barbers? A. L. ROwsE. 






In John Gerard, The Autobiography of an Elizabethan (London: Longmans, 
1951), Mr. Philip Caraman gives us a. new and complete translation from 
the Latin text of this famous Jesuit Father’s autobiography, the first 
translation of which was published by Father John Morris in his Troub/es 
of Our Catholic Forefathers eighty years ago. Written in 1609, it is a most 
vivid and moving account of Gerard’s work, adventures, and suffering as 
a missionary in England, where he landed in 1588, after the defeat of 
the Armada, and which he left in 1606, after the Gunpowder Plot made 
the country too hot both for him and his fruitful mission. A‘ single- 
minded, naive story, it is quite oblivious of the political implications of 
catholic missionary activity in a protestant ideological state: indeed, 
even when Father Gerard tells of trying to dissuade a gentleman convert 
from resuming his military duties against the catholics in Ireland, he 
evidently sees no danger in that. It is undoubtedly a document of first- 
rate historical, as well as human interest. One admires the devotion and 
heroism of the principal actors and abhors the cruelties of the torturers: 
one also wonders whether it was the inefficiency of state organization or 
a reluctance in high quarters to proceed to extremes which allowed so 
insidious an undermining of the gentry class to proceed with such success. 
However, it is only one facet of the truth; and we need to remind our- 
selves of Mary Tudor’s reign or the Spanish Inquisition to preserve a 
balanced view. Mr. Caraman is to be congratulated on the literary 
quality of his translation. He has added a very helpful set of notes, 
identifying the many people referred to in the story, and giving useful 
background information; though his notes need to be checked, for they 
are not always accurate. Some day, let us hope, we may have a detailed, 
quite dispassionate study of the subject from the government’s point of 
view. There is serious need for research along these lines, with a cold 
and critical reason turned on the hagiographical elements in so many of 
the sources. The tragedy of the story will be enhanced, its nobility 
still remain. J. E. NEALE. 
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The latest volume of the Navy Records Society, The Naval Miscellany, 
vol. iv, has some items of interest and importance, but some others which, 
in these times, scarcely seem worth printing. The former include 
various Spanish documents concerning the Armada, the journal of John 
Weale, one of Blake’s officers, some unpublished letters by Hood and 
Nelson on the operations in Corsica in 1794, and Riou’s Log of H.M.S. 
Guardian, 1789-90. ‘The Spanish documents are important: they include 
Philip II’s instructions to Medina Sidonia, in which he orders his admiral, 
as Napoleon did Ganteaume in 1805, and with the same result, to avoid 
action if at all possible, and arrives at a curiously wrong estimate of the 
value of the English crews. Ubaldino’s account of the Armada campaign 
probably gives us the course of events as seen through the eyes of Drake, 
and is to that extent valuable, though it is irritatingly vague, probably for 
excellent contemporary reasons, on points where the writer must have 
had accurate information from the participants. Weale’s journal is 
excellent reading, both as a commentary upon Blake’s Mediterranean 
operations in 1654-6 and as a narrative of everyday life in the Common- 
wealth fleet. That must have been a much more human body of men 
than some historians would have us believe. Weale, for example, is 
always challenging to a fencing-bout the local expert at any port where he 
calls; and it is refreshing to see that a Puritan officer is not above throwing 
egg-shells filled with water at ladies’ windows at carnival time at Leghorn. 
The relative mildness of punishment for breaches of ship’s discipline is 
another point of interest. It is good to have Riou’s log of the Guardian 
printed in full. Though the story of the collision with the iceberg and 
the final saving of the ship has been told before, the stark words of the 
log tell a tale of a leader’s disciplined fortitude under appalling conditions 
which is fit to be read alongside Captain Scott’s Last Journal. The final 
shot from the Trekroner battery cost the Royal Navy a great sea officer. 
The Hood-Nelson letters give an excellent account of how combined 
operations should not be carried on at the highest level of command. 
The Navy was patronizing, the Army resentful, and the editor, Admiral 
Godfrey, makes one excellent point when he says that merely looking at 
the land through ships’ telescopes from offshore gives no idea of the diffi- 
culties of moving organized bodies of men and guns through the Corsican 
maquis. This accounts for some at least of Hood’s unsympathetic 
impatience with Dundas and Moore. The other items, interesting enough, 
might have been more appropriately published as review articles. The 
St. Vincent-Grenville correspondence shows the old gentleman in 
his usual state of caustic pessimism about the lack of quality in flag 
officers—Cotton, Gardner, Thornborough, and Pole are all weighed and 
found wanting—and about the disastrous effects of prize money on 
captains. Boscawen’s letters to his wife are of little historical importance, 
though they do show an admiral’s interest in pigs, poultry, and books: 
the documents in the Prince William—Lt. Schomberg affair merely prove 
what an impossible creature Prince William was: Lt. Malmskéld’s 
reminiscences of service in the French Navy in 1756-63 are slight and 
unimportant: and the correspondence about Congreve’s rocket attack on 
the Boulogne flotilla in 1805-6 does not tell us very much that is new. 
The plain fact is that in these days of shortages and high prices one cannot 
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help regretting that such a large part of so attractively produced and 
conscientiously edited a volume is devoted to such matters of detail, 
especially when one thinks of the material crying out for publication— 
the Bridport, Cochrane, and Bouillon Papers, to name only three 
collections. A. B. Ropcer. 


The title of Ingomar Bog’s monograph Die Bauerliche Wirtschaft im 
Zeitalter des Dreissig jabrigen Krieges (Schriften des Instituts fiir Frankische 
Landesforschung an der Universitét Erlangen, Historische Reihe, iv, 
Coburg: Veste Verlag, 1952) is misleading: this is not a book on the 
peasants’ situation at the time of the Thirty Years’ War, but it deals solely 
with a few villages of the secularized monastery of Heilsbronn (to the 
south-west of Nuremberg). The author believes that Ginther Franz, 
in a study hardly known in this country (Der Dreissig jabrige Krieg und das 
Deutsche Volk, Jena, 1943), has finally assessed the war damage for the 
whole of Germany and has therefore set himself a different goal (pp. 3, 9). 
This assertion, however, is very doubtful although Franz’s book deserves 
more attention than it has received owing to its publication during the 
war. Bog’s work itself shows and other evidence confirms that there is a 
great mass of material hidden in German archives which could shed much 
light on the vexed problem of the effects of the Thirty Years’ War and that 
the question is by no means finally settled. The picture drawn for this 
small area is not uniformly dark. As the peasants were comparatively 
prosperous, many of them sought shelter in towns or fortified places 
when the war approached, and many, especially the better-to-do, returned 
later to their farms; the countryside suffered badly but the towns pros- 
pered; the troops were hungry rather than ill-disciplined, above all at the 
end of the war, and were forced to help themselves because there was no 
regular supply; little actual violence and even less shedding of blood 
was caused by the soldiers; the loss of population does not seem to have 
been very severe, although Bog’s evidence is not conclusive. It is a pity 
that he could not reach any more definite conclusions on this important 
point. He also makes some new and interesting points: the protection 
and help rendered by the local authorities to the peasants alleviated the 
situation, and a system of warnings and patrols was organized which had 
the same effect. He further points out that the officials’ attitude changed 
as a result of the war: they began to realize that they were not mere 
tax-gatherers, but that they had to consider the economic development 
and to further the resettlement and reconstruction. It seems more doubt- 
ful whether the origins of German mercantilism in this district can be 
traced back to the war (as alleged on p. 80), and whether the change over 
from wine to beer consumption was really due to the war (p. 81). In 
general the book contains much interesting material, but the subject 
matter is not well arranged and the evidence and the conclusions are 
often repetitive: some recasting and pruning would have been of 
great advantage. F, L. CARSTEN. 
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The original work in German from which J. P. Stern has translated 
Dr. R. W. Meyer’s Leibnitz and the Seventeenth-Century Revolution(Cambridge : 
Bowes and Bowes, 1952) was published in Hamburg in 1948. Its title 
was more specific, if hard to translate; it related Leibnitz to the ‘ euro- 
paische Ordnungskrise’, and its theme, characteristic of a familiar 
attitude of the present time, was the double correspondence between the 
internal conflicts of Leibnitz’s mind and those of the political world 
around him and of the universe about which he wrote his mathematical, 
scientific, and philosophic works. Dr. Meyer also has constantly in mind 
a third correspondence, that which he traces between the crises of 
Leibnitz’s time and of our own. He is concerned to find resemblances 
between things which it might not occur to us to connect; for instance: 
‘ pietism and rationalism both spring from a mood of reflective inwardness 
and lead to the same kind of religious self-assertion ’ (p. 77), and ‘ in the 
arts the same problem arose as in politics, that is, the problem of how to 
commit the effective will of the individual to a rational system of the 
universe’ (p. 40). At the same time he emphasizes anything that can be 
made to appear revolutionary: the religious controversies of the seven- 
teenth century ‘ lacked all continuity with the past and broke with tradi- 
tion at every point’ (p. 16). As he draws from a wide field of reading and 
often shows acuteness, his book, if rather ponderous, is stimulating; 
but it lacks old-fashioned critical method. Thus the archaic, or at least 
traditional, peroration of the Securitas Publica is described as postulating 
a new aim for European politics (p. 130), and when Leibniz describes 
himself as almost an autodidact, the reader is not told that this was so 
much in the mood of the time as to be something like a fashionable 
affectation (p. 87). The book as a whole applies a considerable amount 
of historical information to a purpose which may fairly be described as 
evangelistic. G. N. Crarx. 


According to Masson, Milton exerted an important influence in 
politics in his own time, but recent work, particularly in America, 
has thrown doubt on this. In That Grand Whig, Milton (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press: London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952), Professor George F. 
Sensabaugh sets out to show that Milton’s importance asa political 
writer achieved its full stature after his death, when he was a principal 
source of inspiration for the whig theories of government which came 
to the fore in the campaign for the Exclusion Bill and the Revolution 
Settlement. Mr. Sensabaugh has read widely and discriminatingly in 
the voluminous pamphlet literature of the later seventeenth century, 
and he makes it clear, often by instructive quotations in parallel columns, 
that various writers of this period extensively copied, or plagiarized, 
or adapted Milton’s well-known political tracts. By itself, however, 
this hardly proves as much as Mr. Sensabaugh seems to think. Copying, 
plagiarism, and even simple reprinting, with or without a fresh title, was 
a common practice in that age, and not only Milton’s but the works of 
numerous other writers as well were similarly refurbished for fresh service 
in the controversies of a later generation. Nor were Milton’s views 
on the social contract, limited monarchy, toleration, and freedom of the 
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press particularly novel or original. Mr. Sensabaugh is aware of all 
this, of course, but it is only in two or three rather perfunctory pages 
at the very end of the book that he touches on the affiliations of the theories 
he has been discussing with what was in fact a great and historic political 
tradition. For a proper assessment of Milton’s influence in politics it is 
not enough to confine oneself to the direct recurrence of quotations 
from or adaptations of his writings. They need to be related to the 
political literature of the age as a whole. Mr. Sensabaugh does not 
mention Locke, for instance, till four lines from the end of the book, 
where he throws out the suggestion that though Locke was ‘ the traditional 
spokesman of whig theory’ he may ‘ perhaps’ not have ‘ shaped public 
opinion into eighteenth-century molds of self-evident political truth’ so 
effectively as Milton. Locke was an extremely well-read man, and 
Milton’s works were no doubt one of the many sources of his own political 
ideas, which themselves had no special claim to originality. But this is 
not to say that whig political theory owed its chief debt to Milton. My 
own impression is that Mr. Sensabaugh, by such exclusive concentration 
on Milton and his immediate derivatives, has rather exaggerated his 
political importance, though more research than I can pretend to would 
be needed to prove this. Some of Milton’s prose has justly earned an 
undying literary reputation, but much of it, even if his contemporaries 
found it effective, was in fact quibbling and in bad taste, and has long been 
virtually unreadable. J. W. Goucx. 


American Jewry is now preparing to celebrate the tercentenary of 
the settlement of Jews in what is now the United States, in September 
1654, when a party of refugees from Brazil arrived at what was then 
New Amsterdam. In February 1656-7, they were granted ‘a little hook 
of land outside the city’ as a burial-place. Where this first cemetery 
was situated is unknown. In 1682, however, another cemetery, in what 
was later called the New Bowery, was acquired. This remained in use 
until early in the nineteenth century, and some of the early tombstones 
in it are still decipherable; others were transferred to a later burial-ground 
when some of the site was expropriated to construct an extension of 
11th Street. Dr. David de Sola Pool, now Rabbi of the Congregation 
“ Shearith Israel’ founded in 1654, has dedicated a stately volume to: the 
history and records of this early ‘ House of Life’ (Portraits Etched in 
Stone: Early Jewish Settlers, 1682-1831: Cumberlege, for Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1952). After a very full account of the cemetery and its 
vicissitudes, which throws some interesting sidelights on colonial social 
history, he publishes all the traceable epitaphs and gives biographical 
accounts, some of them exhaustive, of all the persons known to have been 
buried there. The earliest are in Spanish, or Spanish and Hebrew. 
But the ‘ Sephardi ’ element soon began to be diluted by immigrants from 
other areas, and apparently during the first half of the eighteenth century 
the ‘ Ashkenazi’ element attained the numerical majority. A few of the 
biographies are of more than local interest. Moses Levy (n. 6: d. 1728) 
a merchant and ship-owner who had served as Warden of the community, 
was as it seems: brother of Joseph Levy, the wealthy Hamburg jeweller 
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who advanced £30,000 to Prince Eugene when he came to London in 
1712. While the majority of the New York community fervently em- 
braced the ‘ patriot’ cause, members of the important Anglo-American 
Franks family (nos. 11, 15) were ardent tories, David Franks being a 
commissary to the British forces. When the majority of the community 
left the city at this period, the congregation was kept in being by Alexander 
Zuntz (no. 110), Commissary with the Hessian troops. Dr. Pool reports 
a legend that during the War of Independence the cemetery (fortified in 
1776 as one of the defences of the city) was used by the British to carry 
out executions. It seems possible that this was not simply a matter of 
convenience, or spite, but a continuation (on the part of the Hessians ?) 
of the very old tradition in Europe of making use of the Jewish burial- 
grounds for this purpose, and of the Jews as public executioners. 
Cecit Roru. 


Pieter Cornelisz Plockhoy occupies a small place in English history 
by virtue of two pamphlets which he published in 1659: The Way to the 
Peace and Settlement of these Nations fully discovered and A Way Propounded 
to Make the Poor in these and other Nations Happy. He occupies a small 
place in Dutch-American history by virtue of a co-operative community 
which he founded in Delaware in 1663. Leland and Marvin Harder, in 
Plockhoy from Zurik-zee (Mennonite Historical Series, Newton, Kansas, 
1952) reprint his two English pamphlets, together with translations of 
documents illustrating his colonial venture, and preface the texts with a 
brief study of Plockhoy’s life and ideas. They stress Plockhoy’s extremely 
radical Collegiant-Mennonite background in Amsterdam. They offer no 
explanation of the fact that it was Oliver Cromwell whom he chose to 
approach in 1658 with his philanthropic plans, but they show that it was 
Plockhoy’s experience of England in the late sixteen-fifties which pushed 
him from trying to interest governments in schemes of universal philan- 
thropy to organizing co-operative communities to solve society’s economic 
problemsfrom below. The progression is not unlike that of Robert Owen 
150 years later; and the parallel is of more than chance interest, since 
Plockkoy’s ideas directly influenced Bellers, to whom Owen emphasized 
his own indebtedness. The Way to Peace and Settlement . . . advocates 
an all-embracing non-denominational church, protected but not controlled 
by the magistrate. There was to be complete freedom and equality in 
discussion. ‘Tithes were to be abolished so that a hireling clergy could 
support neither reactionary political régimes nor factions disguised as 
religious sects. (Plockhoy’s views on the clergy were almost as savage 
as those of Winstanley and Milton: and: his whole religious and social 
outlook approaches that of the early Quakers—a point to which the 
authors might have paid more attention.) 4 Way Propounded sketched, 
and the Delaware colony tried to realize, an egalitarian community in 
which collective and private property existed in roughly the same pro- 
portions as on a Soviet collective farm today. There was to be a six- 
hour working day; communal feeding; free social services; free and 
non-sectarian education; pooling of all economic information. Officials 
were to be elected by secret ballot. (In the American colony, no doubt 
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in order to attract Amsterdam investors, compromises were permitted. 
The rich need not work; wage-labour by non-members, for more than 
six hours a day, was contemplated; conscientious objectors were allowed 
to buy themselves out of military service.) Economic equality, Plockhoy 
thought, would abolish the more serious forms of crime; and he has some 
moving passages on the true Christian fellowship which could develop 
in such a community. But the settlement survived only one year. 
In 1660 the restoration had driven Plockhoy out of England: in 1664 
the armies of Charles II overran the Dutch colony and ‘ destroyed the 
Quaking society of Plockhoy to a naile’ (p. 63). Plockhoy died a de- 
pendent on public charity. But he deserves his page in the pre-history of 
co-operative and socialist thought, and this volume does him adequate 
justice. It suggests connexions between Plockhoy and Walwyn, be- 
tween Plockhoy and Hartlib, which perhaps deserve further investigation. 
CHRISTOPHER HILL. 


The complex politics and vivid personalities of the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries have attracted many historians, amateur 
as well as professional, but no one since 1888 has ventured on a life of 
Godolphin. It is to be hoped that another sixty years will not elapse 
before a further attempt is made, for Sir Tresham Lever’s book, Godolphin, 
His Life and Times (London: Murray, 1952), is thoroughly unsatisfactory. 
Although Sir Tresham Lever is aware of Mr. Walcott’s work on the party 


system of Anne’s reign, he still adheres without qualification to a two-party 
interpretation of politics. His knowledge of recent work on adminis- 
trative, political and diplomatic history is exceptionally sketchy with the 
consequence that he often quotes documents without realizing the value 
of their contents. The greatest value of this book lies in the extensive 
quotations from the Blenheim archives; many of these were available 
in Coxe’s transcripts or printed in Churchill’s Marlborough but there are 
many here that are new. The transcripts are accurate but surely it is 
quite unnecessary to print the code numbers. Sentences such as ‘ He 
was extremely full of professions to 38 (you), 39 (me) and 240 (Duchess 
of Marlborough) ’ add nothing to accuracy and make the text almost un- 
readable. Although there is a great parade of sources they throw little 
light on Godolphin’s major contribution to his time, for his work at the 
Treasury, which badly needs investigation, is dismissed in a few pages; 
perhaps wisely, for it is a highly complex and technical subject. Further- 
more, his interest in horse racing, which profoundly affected the history 
of the turf, is scarcely mentioned. Godolphin remains a shadowy 
character, and still in need of a biographer. J. H. Prums. 


Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade’s Johnsonian Gleanings have been noticed from 
time to time in this Review. Together with the parent work, The 
Reades of Blackwood Hill and Dr. Jobnson’s Ancestry, they form a laborious 
and exhaustive memorial of many families with whom Johnson was 
connected. They record biographical details of thousands of individuals ; 
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and of course, as Mr. Reade says, Johnson himself ‘is everywhere 
throughout the whole series of volumes ’. Now in part xi, Consolidated 
Index of Persons (London: Lund Humphries, 1952) the student will find a 
complete index of all the persons named in the series. It is printed by 
the Replica process of reproduction from typescript. The dates of 
birth and death, a short description of family, home occupation and 
appointments, are, where they are known, concisely added to every 
name. The book fills 518 pages and is a model of its kind. G. Hurst. 


In Elias Boudinot, Patriot and Statesman 1740-1821 (London: Cumber- 
lege for Princeton University Press, 1952), Mr. G. A. Boyd attempts a 
study of a hitherto neglected figure in Revolutionary and Early American 
history. His subject was the fourth of the name in direct succession, 
great grandson of that Elias Boudinot who left Marans near La Rochelle 
on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and settled in the new world. 
To add to the confusion, a Cherokee Indian pupil, educated in the mission 
school which the fourth Elias helped to finance, took his benefactor’s 
name, as did his son after him. The Indian Boudinot, subject of a bio- 
graphy by R. H. Gabriel, is indeed the most interesting figure of them all, 
for he became a leader of his people, and translated part of the New 
Testament into Cherokee; he was murdered for signing without tribal 
authority the treaty which led to the removal of his tribe from their 
native Georgia to the Indian Territory. Elias Boudinot the fourth is a 
less colourful figure, as his biographer recognizes. Yet he made no small 
contribution to the early development of his country. It was to him that 
the young Alexander Hamilton first reported from St. Croix in 1772, to be 
given shelter and support, and it was Boudinot who pressed him on 
Washington. By a curious chance Boudinot also recommended Aaron 
Burr for military preferment. At Washington’s request, Boudinot served 
in the exacting post of commissary general of prisoners during the revolu- 
tion. He was a member of the Continental Congress and for a year its 
president. His activities in 1787 led directly to the formation of the state 
of Ohio and the city of Cincinnati. A representative of New Jersey in 
the first three Congresses under the Constitution, Boudinot was a con- 
sistent and ardent Federalist who urged Hamilton’s appointment as 
secretary of the treasury and was active in supporting him on the floor of 
the House. As a man of property and substance, he saw disaster in 
Jefferson’s election—‘a critical and alarming Situation. . . . Alass! for 
my Country!’ He made the strange suggestion to John Adams that he 
should appoint himself chief justice before he left the presidency in 1801. 
He served as director of the Mint for ten years, and in the last two decades 
of his life was active in many good causes, a trustee of Princeton, to which 
he had been too poor to go as a student, and the founder and first 
president of the American Bible Society. A portrait emerges—or almost 
emerges—not unlike that of Franklin, of a worthy rather than a great 
man, successful, affluent and honoured; a figure of worldly shrewdness, 
genuine piety and not a little unctuousness. This is a work of diligent 
scholarship. Mr. Boyd has gathered a large amount of fresh factual 
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material, mainly from the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and Princeton 
University Library, and has marshalled it methodically. His style is 
pedestrian and some of his phrases jar: the Articles had no teeth (p. 88); 
the situation was handled like a hot potato (p. 98); the Founding Fathers 
were going to school (p. 113). One would like to have seen more on 
Boudinot’s role as a speculator in western lands, and to have had a fuller 
discussion of his religious ideas, on which he certainly wrote voluminously. 
But the book fills a real gap in our knowledge of one of the secondary 
figures in the revolutionary period. It has an extensive bibliography, 
some engaging illustrations, and it is well indexed. 

EsMOND WRIGHT. 


In his scholarly monograph on French Inventions of the Eighteenth Century 
(University of Kentucky Press, 1952) Professor Shelby T. McCloy has 
assembled much evidence illustrating the progress of science and tech- 
nology that occurred in France during the early years of the industrial 
revolution in that country. His book will be of particular interest to 
those students of international economic history who have in recent 
years been endeavouring to explain why the pace of industrialization was 
so much slower in France than in England. The author does not attempt 
to answer this question but much of the material which he has brought 
together is relevant to any consideration of the problem. In one 
respect, however, Professor McCloy is less helpful than some of his readers 
might have wished because he does not always clearly differentiate 
between those inventions and discoveries which were successful in the 
sense that they were widely used and those which never had any signifi- 
cant influence upon industrial developments. Some French inventions 
—such as the Jacquard loom, the Oberkampf-Widmer cylinder for cloth 
printing, the advances in dyeing made by Macquer and Berthollet, the 
Leblanc method of making artificial soda and the Chappe semaphore— 
were obviously of great practical importance. Other inventions failed 
to secure widespread acceptance. A French steamship sailed on the 
Saone at Lyons a few years before the Charlotte Dundas was successfully 
launched in Scotland but it was in Britain and not in France that full use 
was made of this new type of transport. Similarly, although Louis Clouet 
and Hunstman both discovered how to make cast steel it was the English 
invention that was applied on a large scale. The fate of a number of 
eighteenth-century French inventions is, however, by no means clear 
from Professor McCloy’s account. It is interesting to learn that certain 
inventions were patented or received awards from academies or from the 
government. But the economic historian would also like to know to what 
extent these inventions were actually being used ten or twenty years later. 
It is surprising that no account is given of French attempts to smelt iron 
with coke instead of charcoal. Although it was an Englishman (William 
Wilkinson) who introduced the Darby coke-smelting process into the 
Le Creusot ironworks the earlier experiments of Jars, de Gensanne, de 
Wendel and others deserve notice. It may be added that Professor 
McCloy’s book includes a very useful bibliography of works in French and 
English. W. O. HENDERSON. 
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Signor Carlo Baudi di Vesme has contributed to the already voluminous 
literature of the Austrian Succession war a study of La Politica Medi- 
terranea Inglese nelle relazioni degli inviati Italiani a Londra . . . 1741-1748 
(Turin: Gheroni, 1952). Its value does not depend on the rather jejune 
survey of English society and politics prefixed to the work nor on the 
general conclusions about British foreign policy at the end of each of its 
two chapters. Indeed the reader’s confidence may well be shaken by 
the statement that it was the displacement of English economic interests 
from the south to the north of Europe which caused Newcastle to transfer 
himself from the Southern to the Northern Secretaryship in 1748 (p. 121) 
and the suggestion that ‘Goudemar’ was a favourite of our James II 
(p. 116). Other contentions, e.g. that France always favoured small 
states in Italy whereas Britain favoured the creation of larger ones, do 
deserve consideration. The real value of the book, however, depends on 
the material quoted and summarized from the diplomatic correspondence 
between Italian agents at London and the other capitals of Europe with 
their home governments. Unfortunately the author has not examined 
the parallel correspondence of the British agents at Italian courts with the 
Secretaries of State and therefore has to depend mainly on the comments 
on this correspondence to be found in Sir Richard Lodge’s Studies in 
Eighteenth Century Diplomacy—a work for which he has a profound respect 
though he is not afraid to criticize its conclusions on many points. 
Although the use of the word Mediterranean in its title promises more than 
the book performs, no student of the Austrian Succession war can afford 


to neglect it. D. B. Horn. 


In Sir Lewis Namier’s Romanes Lecture on Monarchy and the Party 
System (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952) there is hardly a word that one 
would wish said otherwise. Sir Lewis develops the theme that ‘ con- 
stitutional monarchy as now understood hinges to a high degree on the 
working of the modern party system’, and tries to trace the growth of 
that party system in the years after 1761. At three places only should 
I feel inclined, not indeed to dissent but to question the emphasis. He 
might, in the first place, have made it a little clearer that the expressions 
of loyalty which he quotes on p. 6 were only soft soap: nobody, for 
example, would imagine from Charles Fox’s letter that he habitually called 
the king ‘ Satan’ behind his back. Fox can only have meant, at most, 
that the cabinet would listen politely to suggestions from the king, but he 
certainly believed that it was for the king to propose, for the cabinet to 
dispose—an inversion of the hitherto accepted order of things. Secondly, 
I doubt if the Rockinghams knew their business in 1766 quite as badly as 
Sir Lewis makes out on p. 29. They made a miscalculation if they sup- 
posed that leaving their men in Chatham’s ministry would give them more 
hold over him than he would have over them; but a miscalculation is, 
at least, a calculation of scrts. Lastly, while agreeing to defer ‘ the full 
emergence of the modern party till after the Second Reform Bill ’, I should 
have laid a little more stress on the (possibly not definitive) approxima- 
tions to a two-party system after 1815. These, however, are but slight 
criticisms to make of a lecture which is a model of the art of developing 
a great theme in a short space. RICHARD ParEs. 
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The late Mr. Carl Van Doren, the distinguished editor of The Letters 
of Benjamin Franklin and Jane Mecom, published for the American Philo- 
sophical Society by Princeton University Press, 1950 (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1951), was fortunately able to read the proofs both of this 
book and its companion volume, his biography of Jane Mecom, the 
favourite sister of Benjamin Franklin, shortly before his death in 1950. 
Jane Mecom, who oddly enough is not mentioned by name in Franklin’s 
Autobiography, was some six years younger than her famous brother and 
survived him by four years, dying in the year 1794. This collection of 
letters between Franklin and his sister, with whom he appears to have cor- 
responded much more extensively than with anyone else, is by far the most 
complete as yet published. Ninety-eight letters from Franklin are here 
collected, thirty of them never having been published before and the 
majority of the others only in an incomplete or imperfect form. In 
addition to the correspondence between brother and sister, a number of 
letters by Jane to other members of her family are included. While 
Jane Mecom has no claim to fame in her own right, she shows herself 
in her correspondence to have been a woman of intelligence and courage, 
by no means devoid of that mother wit for which her brother 
Benjamin was so justly renowned. Much of the correspondence is on 
purely mundane matters, and concerning family ailments, births and 
deaths, the last coming with all too distressing frequency. A large amount 
of attention is given by both brother and sister to a running discussion 
on the making of soap, which Jane Mecom went in for at her brother’s 
request and under his guidance, some of the product being despatched 
to his friends in Europe. While this volume will undoubtedly be of more 
value to those interested in the personal biography of Franklin and in the 
social history of the period than in the great political events in which he 
took part, the correspondence does from time to time illuminate the 
political scene. For instance, in a letter dated Boston, 18 May 1783, 
Jane rejoices in so terrible a war coming to an end at last in so glorious a 
peace, and refers with pride to the part which Franklin had played in 
achieving victory. Earlier in the correspondence she had given a very 
interesting description of life in the city of Boston while under occupation 
by the British in the winter of the year 1774. In a letter to her brother 
dated Boston, 22 May 1787, she makes reference to the Constituent 
Convention then assembling in Philadelpdia and writes, 


I wanted to tell you how much pleasure I Injoy in the constant and Jively mention 
made of you in the News papers, which makes you Apear to me Like a young man 
of Twenty-five, Just Sitting out for the other Eighty years full of grate designs for 
the Benifitt mankind, and your own Nation in Perticular, which I hope with the 
Asistance of such a Nmber of wise men as you are connected with in the Con- 
vention you will Gloriously Accomplish. .. . 


This passage also, incidentally, illustrates the erratic spelling and punctua- 
tion characteristic of Jane Mecom’s letters, to which her brother occasion- 
ally referred, though by no means always in a critical vein. For instance, 
a letter written by him dated Philadelphia, 4 July 1786, begins, 


Dear Sister, 


I receiv’d the second Box of of Soap, which appears very firm and very good, 
I am much obliged by the Pains you have taken to humour me in that Matter. 
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You need not be concern’d in writing to me about your bad Spelling: for in 
my Opinion as our Alphabet now Stands, the bad Spelling, or what is call’d so, is 
generally the best, as conforming to the Sound of the Letters and of the Words. 
To give you an Instance, A Gentleman receiving a Letter in which were these 
Words, Not finding Brown at hom, I delivered your Meseg to his yf. . . . And 
indeed it is a much better as well as shorter method of Spelling Wife, than by 
Doubleyou, i ef, e, which in reality spells Doubleyifey. 


These sentiments of Benjamin Franklin would undoubtedly have 
delighted the heart of George Bernard Shaw, as would also the letters 
and, particularly, the spelling of Jane Mecom. It was a very wise decision 
on the part of Mr. Van Doren to preserve and print the original spelling 
rather than to modernize and repunctuate it, which would have taken away 
so much of its charm. J. A. Hawcoop. 


Those who had the privilege of hearing Professor Charles Sydnor 
deliver his inaugural lecture on ‘ Political Leadership in Eighteenth- 
Century Virginia’ as Harmsworth Professor of American History at 
Oxford in February 1951, will come with interest to his Gentlemen 
Freeholders, Political Practices in Washington’s Virginia(London: Cumberlege, 
for University of North Carolina Press, 1952). In this book as in that 
lecture he sets himself the question: how did Virginia produce so many 
of the leading figures in the revolution, and what was it that made them 
unique? He has room in these pages, as he had not in his lecture, to 
examine the rich pastoral canvas of Virginia society in the revolutionary 
period, particularly its electoral processes and its machinery of govern- 
ment. The book is the product of meticulous research in county records 
and census statistics, in Hening’s Statutes and in contemporary drama. 
Despite the weight of its armament, it is written with Professor Sydnor’s 
customary grace and clarity. Of social life in eighteenth-century 
Virginia there is nothing that is particularly novel in these pages. The 
family and plantation background of the Virginia leaders is well-known; 
by education, by administration of their estates, by friendship and inter- 
marriage, and by their wealth and manners they had as a group a distinctive 
character. The social prominence which in colonial days could be 
ascribed to family tradition or to enlightened selfishness became after 
1783 the roots of a new sense of public responsibility in Virginia and the 
nation. Professor Sydnor points out that much of a planter’s business 
operations were carried out in public, and that success in conducting one’s 
affairs was from the beginning a sure method of winning approval. 
‘In eighteenth-century Virginia, failure in business was seldom rewarded 
with a seat in the county court or in the legislature or with such offices as 
sheriff, clerk, or coroner.’ The familiarity of this picture should not blind 
us to its importance for the United States: no other group was as well- 
organized or as well-trained in administration as the Virginia squirearchy; 
no other group in contemporary America was as marked out by con- 
sciousness of its role. The planter aristocracy did not as a group survive 
the Jacksonian Revolution and it disappeared finally with the civil war. 
For America as for Britain democracy has tended to mean the replacement 
in national politics of farmers by lawyers. When Professor Sydnor turns 
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to political processes and political manipulation he has much that is 
fresh to say. He writes at times in unrealistic terms, of ‘ society’ and 
‘democracy’ ‘ discovering’ and ‘selecting’ their leaders. When he 
comes to the details, however, it is clear that many of these leaders were 
far from reluctant to offer themselves to public view and quick to discover 
how the public might appropriately be persuaded. Madison once tried 
to win office without ‘ swilling the planters with bumbo’, and decided 
that ‘ the old habits were too deeply rooted to be suddenly reformed ’. 
Jefferson, Marshall, and Washington appeared to lose no self-respect in 
treating their many friends on election-day with generous and frequent 
hospitality. In Jefferson’s words, the unthinking were ready to ‘ mer- 
chandize their votes for grog’. If the process were forbiddingly expen- 
sive—and it slowly reduced Jefferson to penury—it had its democratic 
aspects. The leaders were visible and friendly. Despite the limitations 
of the suffrage, the property qualification was not in practice onerous: 
twenty-five acres and a one-room log cabin would suffice. The religious 
qualifications were apparently as honoured in the breach as in the ob- 
servance. As for the conduct of elections, they seem to have been very 
largely left to the discretion of the sheriffs. The revolution was the 
product of court-house politics and plantation administration as well as of 
the teaching of William Small in his years at William and Mary. Professor 
Sydnor concludes his book with a chapter ‘ The Eighteenth Century to 
the Twentieth’, in part of which he draws on his inaugural lecture. 
He does not find it hard to justify the ways of the eighteenth century, 
however inadequate its machinery might seem. It might be held that he 
minimizes the extent to which the figures who reached national politics 
from Virginia were themselves, in part at least, self-made men: Jefferson 
and Henry, Madison and Washington mattered more than the socially 
more prominent Lees and Randolphs. Nor does he make clear enough 
the difference between managing a homogeneous society like Virginia 
in the eighteenth century and a diverse society like twentieth-century 
America. Federalism has brought completely new problems and post- 
civil war nationalism has thrown an immense burden on the executive. 
But for these very reasons the qualities of its leadership and the 
methods of selecting it are even more urgent problems for modern 
America than they were for eighteenth-century Virginia. 
EsMOND WRIGHT. 


The Records Branch of the Wiltshire Archaeological Society have 
published as their volume for the year 1952 a reduced facsimile of 
Andrews’s and Dury’s Map of Wiltshire, 1773. ‘This is the first map of 
Wiltshire to be based upon modern methods of surveying, upon a scale 
of approximately two inches to the mile. The Society of Arts had in 
1759 offered an annual premium for an accurate survey of any English 
county on the one-inch scale, and made its first award to Benjamin Donn 
in 1765 for his splendid map of Devon. By 1808 over thirty county 
maps had been produced, nearly all of them earlier than the first edition of 
the Ordnance Survey. The older maps had shown only the chief 
natural features, the towns and villages within their hundreds, and a few 
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roads. Andrews’s and Dury’s map shows earthworks, by-roads, ponds, 
wells, mills, and bridges. Special attention is given to the marking of 
gardens and parks, and to the drawing of the country houses, which give 
a rough indication of their size and style—though the editor remarks that 
these drawings are not a reliable guide in this respect. Relief is repre- 
sented by vertical shading of the ‘ woolly caterpillar ’ style, and is the least 
satisfactory feature of the map. One result of this is that some parts of 
the map reproduce better than others; but on the whole the quality 
of the facsimile is good and clear. It is not specifically stated by the 
editor what the scale of the facsimile is, but a search of the map reveals 
that it is about one-half of the original and somewhat larger than the 
one-inch scale. Seeing the quality and the great topographical value of 
this map makes one wish to see all other county record societies emulate 
the enterprise of Wiltshire and publish their maps of this period, above 
all those that ante-date the Ordnance Survey, since the originals are too 
expensive for most of us to buy. The result would be a unique contribu- 
tion to our topographical knowledge of England in the last generation 
of the eighteenth century, and a further stimulus to the pursuit of local 
history in those counties. W. G. Hoskins. 


Mr. Gleb Struve’s Russky Yevropeets (A Russian European) (San 
Francisco: Delo Publishing Company, 1950) is a collection of materials 
for a biography of Prince Pyotr Borisovich Kozlovsky (1783-1840), an 
interesting and curiously neglected figure in the intellectual history of 
early nineteenth-century Russia. Kozlovsky was a man of remarkable 
abilities and very considerable personal charm. A man of affairs, he 
represented his country at the courts of Sardinia, Wurtemburg, and Baden, 
was attached to the Russian delegation at the Congress of Vienna, helped 
to demarcate the frontiers of Switzerland and, under Marshal Paskyevich, 
to administer Poland. A littérateur, he numbered among his friends 
Chateaubriand and Pushkin, made a Russian translation (never published) 
of Goethe’s Werther, and contributed to the Sovremyennik articles on such 
unlikely subjects as steam engines and the theory of probability. A 
political theorist, his pronouncements on Russian society and politics 
were extensively quoted by Custine in his La Russie en 1839. Highly 
westernized, liberal in the romantic early nineteenth-century manner, 
a Catholic convert, a Polonophile, he was untypical of the Russia, even 
‘the upper-class Russia of his day, and the author, as his title suggests, 
is interested in him mainly as an example of the way in which western 
influences were penetrating and influencing Russian society of the period. 
Mr. Struve has not had access to materials in the Soviet Union. In 
particular he has not been able to make use of Kozlovsky’s diplomatic 
and other official correspondence which presumably still exists in the 
Russian archives. One result of this is that he has been forced to rely 
for information rather extensively on the comments and correspondence 
of some of Kozlovsky’s better-known contemporaries, particularly 
Prince P. A. Vyazyemsky. Within the limits imposed on him, however, 
he has been thorough and scholarly, and has drawn on a wide range of 
printed materials in the main European languages. The arrangement of 
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the book—fifty-nine pages of text followed by fourteen appendices, 
each with its own apparatus of notes—makes for ease of reference, but 
tends to increase the difficulty of forming a clear picture of Kozlovsky as 
an individual as distinct from a recipient and propagator of ideas. It 
must be remembered, however, that this is not intended to be a definitive 
biography, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Struve will in time, as he half- 
promises in his foreword, incorporate his work on Kozlovsky in some 
wider analysis of the cultural contracts between Russia and western Europe 
during this period. The book is equipped with a good bibliography, 
five well-chosen illustrations, and indices of Russian and foreign names. 
M. S. ANDERSON. 


No better author could have been found for a volume on Robespierre 
and the French Revolution (London: English Universities Press, 1952) than 
Mr. J. M. Thompson; nor is there any figure fitter to be linked with the 
French Revolution than the little lawyer from Arras. ‘No one else’, 
writes Mr. Thompson, ‘ had lived so fully through every experience of the, 
Revolution or with such a fastidious regard for its first principles.’ 
Despite this verdict, Mr. Thompson’s interpretation of Robespierre is 
that he was primarily an unrivalled politician, in the sense of a party man, 
an expert at rigging elections, made for opposition not for government. 
At each stage in the revolution Robespierre was identified with the next 
one—until the summer of 1794, when he found himself in opposition 
to the government of which he was a member and for the first time was 
fighting with his hands tied behind his back. Yet in destroying him the 
Convention destroyed itself and brought the forward movement of the 
revolution to a close. There are only a few points in Mr. Thompson’s 
account which are open to question. ‘ Some 50’ is probably a consider- 
able underestimate for the casualties of the Champ de Mars. That gangs 
went from prison to prison in the September massacres is not now generally 
believed. Is it correct to say that Pitt began a blockade of the French 
coast before the declaration of war? Collot d’Herbois, not Billaud- 
Varenne, was the actor in the Committee of Public Safety. The suggestion 
that the Girondins wanted a state in which middle-class profits would be 
secure, whereas the Jacobins wanted a Welfare Dictatorship, implies a 
difference in their economic theories which the facts hardly justify. 
These are minor points, however, which do not affect the general sound- 
ness of Mr. Thompson’s interpretation of the revolution, or the clarity 
with which he fits the story of Robespierre into its setting. 


A. CosBBAN. 


A book issued by a University Press, and bearing the title which 
Mr. William W. Kaufmann has given to British Policy and the Independence of 
Latin America, 1804-1828 (Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany, lii; 
New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1951), excites the most lively anticipations. The field is well-tilled. There 
are a number of monographs concerned either directly or incidentally 
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with this or that aspect of the subject. Castlereagh’s diplomacy, 
and Canning’s, have each been dealt with by a master-hand. And 
Professor Sir Charles Webster has further provided a penetrating survey 
of the subject as a whole in his admirable introduction to his two volumes 
of documents, Britain and the Independence of Latin America, 1812-1830. 
Nevertheless, there is room for a book which will treat of the relations 
between Britain and Latin America in a crucial period with something of 
the leisurely amplitude with which Professor A. P. Whitaker has treated 
of United States relations with Latin America and Professor W. S. 
Robertson of French relations with Latin America. Sucha book demands 
a mastery of a wide variety of sources, not only British, but American, 
Spanish and Latin American. Mr. Kaufmann is content with much less. 
He seems not to have visited the Public Record Office. He criticizes, 
quite rightly, Manning’s Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States 
concerning the Independence of the Latin-American Nations, but he has not 
taken the pains to examine the State Department papers himself. 
Assuming, apparently, that everything that is of importance to his subject 
is already in print, even among printed sources he appears to be almost 
totally unaware of material in Spanish, as also of Spanish, Brazilian, and 
Spanish American literature; and newspapers he ignores completely, 
on the ground, it would seem, that ‘ foreign policy, even under Canning, 
was not considered as an appropriate matter for public discussion ’. 
The result, the ‘synthesis of both fact and interpretation’ which Mr. 
Kaufmann promises to provide, is necessarily disappointing. It is not a 
definitive study. It is a clever essay, well argued, scholarly within the 
limits which Mr. Kaufmann has imposed upon himself, but falling far 
short of what is to be desired. It is, moreover, marred by Mr. Kaufmann’s 
intoxication with the sound of words, and, though he can write clearly 
and well, by a style sometimes so mannered as severely to tax the patience 
of the reader. How, we may ask, can ‘the ponderous machinery of 
government ’ as it ‘ swung slowly into action’ be said to be ‘ echoing’ 
the hopes of anybody, in this case General Miranda? What is ‘ an ex- 
tremely frivolous providence’? And why must the ‘premises’ of 
Castlereagh’s mind be regarded as ‘elaborate’? Nevertheless, Mr. 
Kaufmann’s is an able performance, and the undergraduate, in particular, 
will consider it sufficiently justified. Its Spanish and Spanish-American 
background is, it is true, consistently weak; its discussion and analysis of 
British policy between 1804 and 1812 (where Sir Charles Webster’s 
documentary collection begins) reflect the limitations of its sources; 
the book, as a whole, is conceived in too narrowly a diplomatic frame- 
work, with only a passing interest in economics; and Mr. Kaufmann can 
hardly be said to have enlarged the boundaries of knowledge. But though 
the general picture which he presents is a familiar one, it is drawn with 
vigour. The detail—the explanation in particular of the relation between 
Canning’s Latin American policy and his continental policy in 1823 and 
1824—may, on occasion, seem over-subtle. But Mr. Kaufmann’s more 
sympathetic interpretation of Castlereagh and his more critical estimate 
of Canning will be read with equal interest; and while we may regret 
the limitation of his book, we are bound to admit that what Mr. Kaufmann 
has done he has in fact done extremely well. R. A. HumpHREYs. 
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The late Rudolf Stadelmann left two completed chapters from a pro- 
jected life of Scharnhorst, now published under the title of Scharnhorst : 
sein Schicksal und Geistige Welt (Wiesbaden: Limes Verlag, 1952). These 
certainly display his gifts as a writer. Each is a remarkable extemporiza- 
tion from a single episode in Scharnhorst’s life. The first, on his ‘ des- 
tiny ’, shows, from an incident at the battle of Jena, how Scharnhorst was 
fated always to play second-fiddle to someone else. The second chapter, 
on his ‘ intellectual world ’, is rather more solid. It takes Scharnhorst’s 
reading-list and the names of some of his instructors; from these hints it 
builds up an elaborate picture of his intellectual outlook and places him 
in the thought of his time. An entire book composed on these lines 
would have been, no doubt, a striking achievement. As it is, the in- 
genuity seems rather far-fetched. If the historian were to write a long 
chapter on every pregnant sentence that he encountered, his books 
would be of vast proportions. A. J. P. Taytor. 


Gladstone and Liberalism, by J. L. Hammond and M. R. D. Foot 
(London: English Universities Press, 1952), of which Dr. Hammond 
had written part before his death, presents a coherent, not uncritical but 
highly eulogistic picture of Gladstone, ‘at his greatest . . . the most 
striking figure of the century’ (p. 10), ‘the greatest Liberal in Europe’ 
(p. 26). It achieves this by a somewhat selective attitude towards 
the evidence, emphasizing the ‘liberal’ or ‘democratic’ features of 
Gladstone’s policies (even implying on page 207 that in this century 
Gladstone might have been sympathetic towards socialism) and paying 
much less attention to his anti-liberal views and actions. His attitude 
towards the Gorham judgement, for instance, is dismissed in three lines 
(p. 55) and the two slight references to the Divorce Act of 1857 (pp. 119 n., 
140) give little idea of the depth and fervour of Gladstone’s opposition to 
it. In other words, the canvas is too small, restricted as it is by the title, 
and important facets of Gladstone’s career are omitted. There is a 
highly arguable case that but for his reverence towards established 
institutions both the monarchy and the Church of England might have 
fared much worse in the nineteenth century. There are some exaggera- 
tions, some inaccuracies and a certain amount of special pleading. The 
Poor Law Act of 1834 was certainly ‘ harsh ’ but it is surely absurd to call 
it ‘inhuman’ (p. 31). Tuscany cannot properly be described, in 1859, 
as ‘a despotism’ (p. 82). It appears to be implied (p. 52) that a// the 
Protectionists voted against Peel’s Irish Coercion Bill in 1846 and (p. 118) 
that ‘ compulsory schools ’ were brought into existence by the Education 
Act of 1870. The British forces were not defeated by ‘ Pathans ’ in the 
second Afghan war (p. 131) and the effect of the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention was not to make Cyprus a British ‘ colony’ (p. 132). To leave 
Gladstone ‘ the last word ’ on Gordon and the Sudan (p. 164) is convenient 
rather than helpful; and the attribution of part of his difficulties over 
Ireland in 1885-6 to ‘the great simplicity of his character’ and to an 
excessive political ingenuousness (p. 175) seems to demand the same 
qualities in readers of this book. W. L. Burn. 
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Political history is turning from generalities to the study of electoral 
statistics; and the Germans, better equipped with figures, can do this 
more thoroughly than we can. Professor Giinther Franz has made a 
detailed analysis of Die politischen Wahlen in Niedersachsen 1867-1949 
(Bremen-Horn: Walter Dorn Verlag, 1951). This was a good mixed 
area to choose for examination—some industrial towns, some backward 
rural districts, and the Guelf sentiment to add variety. A striking 
continuity can be traced from the first elections to the present day, 
despite the changing names of the parties. The figures cast light on the 
effects of the electoral systems before and after 1918; they also show, 
among other things, that women were more right-wing than men and 
that older women had, in the German phrase, less ‘ vote-pleasure ’ 
than younger ones. There are some 200 pages of tables, all of them full 
of interest; and for the period between 1920 and the present day every 
polling district is given a table to itself. This is political history at the 
rock-face; usually confirming our easy generalizations, but sometimes 
producing a disturbing new aspect. A. J. P. Taytor. 


Dr. Mekki Shibeika in British Policy in the Sudan, 1882-1902 (London: 
Cumberlege, 1952) transmits to the reader his own sense of the political 
individuality of the Sudan and supplies a closely documented account of 
an episode in British foreign policy. The introductory and first chapters 
indicate the variety of causes behind the revolt of August 1881 and the 
chain of circumstance which enabled the Mahdi to disarm Egypt in the 
face of a general Sudanese rising at the time when she was equally 
defenceless before Great Britain at Alexandria. After Tel-el-Kebir in 
September 1882 the Egyptian army ceased to exist and authority passed in 
fact, though not in form, to Britain whose troops occupied Egypt and 
officials reconstructed its institutions. Her formula for the Sudan was 
that responsibiliy rested with Egypt, yet she sent Colonel Stewart to 
report on the revolt. A balanced account is next given of the reasons for 
the defeat of Hicks’s expedition. The documents which tell its story, 
under the skilful guidance of Mr. Shibeika, show the strictness with which 
Britain expressed, again and again, her policy of non-intervention, but 
suggest that her representative’s part of go-between for Hicks to the 
Khedive’s government must have given an opposite impression. Non- 
intervention ended when Egypt was advised to abandon the Sudan and 
made to follow the advice. The discussions, traced from the Gladstone 
and Granville papers, out of which decisions grew, show Granville more 
realistic than Gladstone, who under harassment clung to form and neg- 
lected substance, but a man of too little force to drive from one stage to 
the next and to carry the prime minister and a divided cabinet with him. 
The book throws light on the train of events which led to the employment 
of Gordon and explains how a mission to report became, necessarily, 
an executive mission to bring away the garrisons and then almost a 
political mission to devise a new order which delayed the garrisons’ 
going. By the summer of 1884 the cabinet was refusing, as it had refused 
other requests of Gordon, to send British troops to give him the extra 
strength he now needed. By the autumn it was obliged to agree to the 
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relief expedition which failed to rescue him. The disaster of January 
1885 almost provoked the government to re-conquest, but the practical 
obstacles proved too many and the advantages too remote. The 
Salisbury administration held to the policy of evacuation and the Mahdi’s 
death now quieted the Sudanese storm. Dr. Shibeika finally shows, from 
the official correspondence between Salisbury and Cromer, how a policy 
of combining with Italy and of guarding the Nile valley from France 
precipitated the re-occupation of the Sudan in 1896-8. The story ends 
when Salisbury decided to fly the British flag side by side with the 
Egyptian and established for the Sudan, by the condominium agreement 
of January 1899, ‘a status hitherto unknown to the law of Europe’. 
AGATHA Ramm. 


— To write his account of The League of Nations Movement of Great 
Britain (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1952), 
Mr. Henry R. Winkler has been through an immense amount of material. 
Very little written in Great Britain during the First World War for or 
against a League of Nations can have escaped his net. His work contains 
much wide analysis and synthesis, although it does make clear that the 
Conservatives were, on the whole, hostile to the whole conception, the 
Liberals, who generally thought on terms of co-operation between 
foreign states, nearest to the system which eventually emerged, and 
Labour was most advanced, alone venturing to question the sacrosanctity 
of national sovereignty, not confining their ideas to the simple organiza- 
‘tion of security. Only one subject—that of colonial trusteeship—was 
treated separately. There is a conclusion which might have been longer. 
There is clearly a better case today for salvaging these discarded and 
apparently ephemeral rough sketches than would have appeared in the 
1920s, when the adopted plan of the League seemed to have given 
finality. At the same time, every proposal summarized here is clearly 
stamped with the date and circumstances of its origin, and few of them 
would probably be considered by their own authors as answers to the 
problem of today. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


The Ukrainian Revolution, 1917-1920, by John S. Reshetar, Jr. (London: 
Cumberlege, for Princeton University Press, 1952) deals with ‘the 
Ukrainian effort to attain independent statehood which commenced in 
1917 and ended in failure in 1920’. It is a useful and interesting survey 
of a complicated and often neglected aspect of East European history 
based on a careful study of a considerable volume of material, much of it in 
Ukrainian. The opening chapter traces the development of the Ukrainian 
national movement during the nineteenth and early years of the twentieth 
centuries and shows how it led to the emergence of a number of political 
parties which were able to extend and broaden the movement in spite 
of the Tsarist government’s policy of russification. Chapters 2 and 3 
deal with the activities of the Central Rada which was established in Kiev 
after the February revolution of 1917 in Petrograd and which maintained 
a precarious existence until April 1918 when it was superseded by the 
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Hetmanate under General Skoropadsky. The Rada had many serious 
political and social problems to contend with, not least among them the 
unwillingness of the provisional government in Petrograd to concede 
Ukrainian autonomy and the obvious determination of the Bolshevik 
government which succeeded the provisional government to install a 
Bolshevik régime in the Ukraine. On 20 November 1917 the Rada 
proclaimed the Ukrainian People’s Republic and negotiated for French 
and British support against the Bolsheviks. But it was German, not 
French and British backing which saved the Ukrainians from the Bol- 
sheviks at Brest Litovsk, and the price of German support was a German 
occupation of the Ukraine and the replacement of the Rada and the 
Ukrainian Republic by the Hetmanate under General Skoropadsky. 
Chapter 4 describes the ‘ interlude ’ of the Hetmanate in some detail and 
treats Skoropadsky with rather more sympathy than he usually receives. 
But the German collapse in November 1918 deprived the Hetmanate of 
its main prop and enabled the republicans in the Ukraine to regain power. 
Chapters 5 and 6 deal with the continued efforts of the Ukrainian national- 
ists both in Eastern and Western Ukraine to maintain their position against 
the Bolsheviks on the one side and the Poles on the other. But they lacked 
the strength and cohesion to succeed by themselves, and when it proved 
impossible for them to enlist Allied aid, they were eventually forced to 
give up the struggle for independence and submit to a partition of the 
Ukraine between Bolshevik Russia and Pilsudski’s Poland. Chapter 7 
which is called ‘In Retrospect ’, analyses the underlying reasons for the 
downfall of the various Ukrainian governments which existed between 
1917 and 1920, and rightly concludes that the most important was ‘ the 
under-development of the national movement’. The book as a whole 
is at its best when discussing the political aspects of Ukrainian nationalism, 
which it unravels with commendable skill, lucidity and objectivity. 
But it would have been an even more satisfactory study if it had dealt 
as systematically and thoroughly with the no less complex and important 
social problems of the Ukraine during these years of upheaval and 
revolution. G. H. BoLsover. 


Some notion of the changes that have occurred since W. I. Jennings 
and the late C. M. Young published their Constitutional Laws of the British 
Empire in 1938 can be gained from the fact that its second edition now 
appears under the title of Constitutional Laws of the Commonwealth (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1952). The new Asian members of the Commonwealth 
—India, Pakistan, and Ceylon—whose advent has made it inappropriate 
to call the Commonwealth ‘British’ any longer, are given careful 
consideration and extracts from the constitutional documents of India and 
Ceylon are included in the Appendix. Where chapter iii in the first 
edition was entitled ‘ Dominion Status’, in the second edition it is ‘ Inde- 
pendent Status’. A great part of the book has been re-written, and there 
is much new material to take account of the developments since 1938. 
There is a new chapter dealing with the Republic of Ireland which, as 
Sir Ivor Jennings remarks, ‘though no longer “part of His Majesty’s 
dominions ”’ has had constitutional problems of interest in countries which 
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are still part of the Commonwealth’. The number and variety of the 
extracts from judicial decisions is a most valuable feature of the book. 
In this respect Sir Ivor Jennings, like many of those who prepare a legal 
case-book, has had the misfortune to be rendered out of date before his 
book was published. Though his preface is dated July 1952, it is evident 
that his material had already been set up, for he makes no mention of 
Harris ». Donges, decided by the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of South Africa in March 1952, and over-ruling Ndlwana ». 
Hofmeyr which Sir Ivor prints and upon which he relies in exposition. 
These misfortunes are difficult to avoid. We shall look forward to seeing 
Harris v. Donges and its consequences in the third edition. 
K. C. WHEARE. 


The volume on Das Hauptstadtproblem in der Geschichte (Tubingen: 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1952) is a collection of essays which has been 
issued to mark the ninetieth birthday of Friedrich Meinecke, venerable 
doyen of German historians. In an introduction to the Festschrift Fritz 
Reuter, mayor of West Berlin, refers in glowing terms to the support 
which Meinecke has given to the establishment of the Free University 
of Berlin. These essays are welcome evidence that German historical 
scholarship is recovering from the lean years of the Naziera. The title 
of the book is somewhat misleading. No attempt is made to deal in 
general terms with the problem of capital cities. The scope of the work 
is restricted to Europe and—although there are essays on Rome in the 
middle ages and also on Paris, London and the Polish capitals—by far 
the most important contributions are those which deal with Germany. 
The six essays on Berlin give an excellent survey of various aspects of the 
chequered history of the town from medieval times to the military 
occupation that followed the collapse of the Third Reich. It is interesting 
to see how well known developments in Germany as a whole are reflected 
in the local affairs of Berlin with which students in this country may be 
rather less familiar. Thus in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries the important part played by the Prussian government in 
establishing and fostering nationalized industries can be illustrated by the 
progress of the Berlin porcelain factory, the gunpowder factory and the 
iron foundry which were State institutions. At the same time there was 
in Berlin an establishment for the manufacture of gold and silverware 
which was a royal monopoly while a further dozen factories in the 
Prussian capital received State subventions. Similarly the early indus- 
trial expansion of Germany that followed the establishment of the 
Zollverein and the building of railways may be illustrated by the rapid 
gtowth of manufactures in Berlin in the 1840s and 1850s. There are also 
various parallels between the constitutional development of Prussia in 
the nineteenth century and the slow growth of self-governing institutions 
in the capital. On the other hand the expansion of the Nazi party in the 
late 1920s and early 1930s was more rapid in the provinces than in Berlin. 
As late as March 1933 the Socialists and Communists together secured 
more votes in Berlin than the National Socialists. These chapters give 
an excellent summary of recent research on the political, economic and 
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cultural history of Berlin. The volume is the first number of a new 
Jahrbuch fir Geschichte des deutschen Ostens. Students of the history of 
eastern Germany will look forward to the appearance of future numbers 
of this yearbook. W. O. HENDERSON. 


Professor Charles Morley’s Guide to Research in Russian History (Syracuse 
University Press, 1951) will be of great value to teachers and students of 
Russian history and to librarians with collections of Russian books. It 
starts with a useful descriptive chapter on Russian collections in the 
libraries of the U.S.A. and continues with a chapter on ‘ Basic Historical 
Aids’ for the study of history in general. This second chapter, which 
contains a selected list of historical bibliographies, guides to general 
bibliographies, reference works and sources, and indexes to newspapers 
and periodicals, is primarily intended to provide students with ‘ at least 
a working knowledge of basic, general bibliographical tools’ as a 
necessary preliminary to any specialized study of Russian history. The 
remaining six chapters of the Guide are entirely devoted to material on 
Russian history classified under the general headings of ‘ Encyclopedias, 
Atlases and Geographical Dictionaries ’, ‘ Biographical Dictionaries and 
Collective Biographies ’, ‘ Russian Bibliography’, ‘ Russian Historical 
Sources ’, ‘ Periodicals and Newspapers ’, and ‘ Russian Historiography ’. 
Each chapter provides a list of the more important works in the particular 
field with which it deals and gives their titles in transliteration and trans- 
lation when the original titles are in Russian or some other Slavonic 
language, and in the original and translation when they are in a West 
European language other then English. No work is included unless it 
can be found in one or more of the libraries in the U.S.A., and the value 
of the guide is greatly enhanced by an indication against each item listed 
of the library or libraries which hold it. This limitation as well as 
considerations of space have naturally made it impossible to produce a 
guide which can be regarded as in any way exhaustive. But all serious 
students of Russian history will nevertheless feel grateful to Professor 
Morley for the care and discrimination which have enabled him to pack 
so much useful information into a volume of only 227 pages. 


G. H. Bo.tsover. 


With volume 13 for 1947 of the Handbook of Latin American Studies 
(edited by Francisco Aguilera, Harvard University Press, 1951), the long 
connexion of the Harvard University Press with an indispensable biblio- 
graphical tool comes to an end. The Handbook is now fifteen years old. 
With volume 11 for 1945 the Library of Congress itself assumed the 
responsibility for its preparation, and with volume 14 for 1948 the 
University of Florida Press will be responsible for its publication. Of 
the final volume to be issued by the Harvard University Press it need only 
be said that though some familiar sections are omitted, the high standards 
set in previous volumes are fully maintained. The Handbook is now an 
established institution. It is an admirable example of collaborative 
bibliographical work. And it may confidently be hoped that its next 
fifteen years will be as successful as its first. R. A. HUMPHREYS. 
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Theses in the Social Sciences (Paris: UNESCO, 1952), is ‘an inter- 
national analytical catalogue of unpublished doctorate theses, 1940-50’. 
History as such is not included, but a good many entries of interest to 
historians appear under the headings of ‘ Law’, ‘ Political Science’, 
* Sociology’, ‘ Economics ’, and ‘ Education’. Subject, author, and geo- 
graphical indexes make the guide easy to handle. It does not claim to 
be complete, however, even for the ‘ more than twenty ’ countries which 
sent in material. Half the universities of the United Kingdom (including 
Cambridge) did not supply information and particulars of their relevant 
work must be sought in national bibliographies such as the Register 
of Research in the Social Sciences. ‘There are lots of entries listed from France 
but very few from Italy, where most of the universities were ‘ un- 
fortunately unable to carry out the census’. The fact is that the habit of 
conveying information through international channels is forming very 
slowly, so that publications of this kind, however praiseworthy in inten- 
tion, cannot be taken as definitive. A. T. MIine. 






An International Repertory of Social Science Documentation Centres (Patis: 
UNESCO, 1952) was largely compiled by means of correspondence and 
questionnaires. As the preface candidly admits, from some countries ‘ it 
was impossible to obtain any information: for others the information 
collected was so slight that it was decided to omit it’. The section on 
“The United Kingdom and Possessions’ is hardly adequate, perhaps 
because the term ‘ documentation centres’ is unfamiliar to British ears. 
Far more comprehensive, yet more concisely put, is the little guide to 
British Sources of Reference and Information, issued by the Association of 
Special Libraries and Information Bureaux in 1947. Probably this 
rather slight Repertory will be most useful for preliminary guidance in 
those countries with no similar reference books of their own. 

A. T. MIne. 


The sources for Berkshire history in local custody are in some ways 
disappointing. The county records themselves were mutilated by fire 
in the eighteenth century and do not therefore go back beyond 1703. 
Moreover, they lack, whether from this or from some other cause, the 
Land Tax Assessments, Freeholders’ Books, and registers of bargains 
enrolled under the Enrolment Act of 1536, which constitute important 
parts of other county accumulations. Furthermore, private records 
are less abundant than elsewhere, for Berkshire, like Essex, was a home of 
the small landowner and its estates repeatedly changed hands. The 
county therefore cannot boast the treasures of the ducal muniment room. 
Nevertheless, much that is useful has survived, and so much of it as has 
been gathered into a central repository in Reading is surveyed in the 
Guide to the Berkshire Record Office (1952), issued by the county council 
under the editorship of Dr. Felix Hull, the former county archivist. 
The Guide, though small, is a model of its kind: logical in its arrange- 
ment, concise in its descriptions, pleasing in its lay-out. It also exhibits 
the energy and enterprise of Dr. Hull himself, who, in the short period of 
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his service at Reading, was able to take charge of a remarkable number of 
parochial, family and municipal accumulations. The first of these cate- 
gories is particularly large, four-fifths of the ‘ancient’ parishes of the 
county being represented by deposits. Scholars may rejoice that so many 
records of Berkshire parishes are now in safety and the church that she is 
spared the heavy costs of preserving them. Berkshire is peppered with 
urban communities, all, save Reading, small ones. They vary in 
age and character from pre-Conquest Wallingford to Maidenhead, 
which owed its municipal constitution to a fifteenth-century bridge 
guild. Most or all of the records of Hungerford, Maidenhead, 
Wallingford, and Wokingham have now been lodged in the Berkshire 
Record Office by their official custodians, while many of those of Abing- 
don, rescued from destruction by the Preston family, have gone there less 
directly. Dr. Hull describes these records and does not ignore those of 
other boroughs within the county which are not in his charge. The 
student of the small borough is undoubtedly the gainer by this con- 
spectus. The Berkshire archivist has charge of the modern records of the 
county council to date, though their production is subject to certain wise 
safeguards. Students should be glad that this is so. They may also 
note with pleasure that calendars of the principalia recorda of Quarter 
Sessions are in preparation, and that they may use ink when visiting the 
search room. R. B. PuGu. 


A list of the summary catalogues of the Belgian archives received since 
the war has already appeared in the Review (ante Ixv (1950), 565). 
Further lists received since that date are set out below. The first of 
these, which deals with the provisional government set up by Great 
Britain and the Dutch after the battle of Ramillies (1706) is of special 
interest to British historians. Archives Générales du Royaume: Inventaire 
des Archives du Conseil d’Etat de Régence (1706-16), ed. Denise van 
Derreeghde and Cécile Lefevre (Brussels, 1950). Archives de I’Etat a 
Mons: Inventaire des Archives de la Commune d’Hyon (1792-1930), 
ed. Andrée Scufflaire (Brussels, 1951). Rijksarchief te Brugge: Inventaris 
van het Archief van de Franse Hoofdbesturen in West-Vlaanderen 
(1794-1814), ed. Jos. de Smet (Brussels, 1951). Rijksarchief te Gent: 
Inventaris van het Archief der Familie de Preudhomme d’Hailly ender 
Aanverwante Families, ed. J. Buntinx (Brussels, 1950). 

V. H. GALBRAITH. 





Notices of Periodical and Occasional 
Publications, mainly of 1952 


‘THE ARRANGEMENT has been explained, ante, xxxix. 483; xl. 477. Most 
of the items here listed appeared in 1952, but a few are earlier publica- 
tions whose arrival has been unavoidably delayed. We desire to express. 
our gratitude to the contributors to whom we owe these notices. 


General History and International Affairs 


R. F. Willetts examines the Gortyn laws for evidence of Cretan social structure. 
Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journ. iii. 

A. G. Woodhead describes the institution of state doctors in the Hellenic and 
Hellenistic world. Cambridge Hist. Journ. x. 

B. J. Perera, continuing his studies of the foreign trade of ancient Ceylon, describes 
the trade between Ceylon and India. Ceylon Hist. Journ. i. 

K. F. Stroheker discusses the relations of Plato and Dionysios I of Syracuse (warns 
against uncritical acceptance of Plato’s account and seeks to strike a balance more 
favourable to Dionysios and his adviser, the sophist Philostos). Hist. Zeitschr. clxxiii. 

Chester G. Starr, Jr. traces the transformation and degradation of the terms /ibertas 
and democratia in the first two centuries of the Roman principate. Amer. Hist. Rev. 
lviii. 

P. Nautin comments, in critical notes, upon M. Caster’s translation of the Stromata I 
of Clement of Alexandria. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlvii. 

Cardinal Tisserand, in an address at the University of Louvain (27 March 1952), 
surveys the development of Greek studies in the west in medieval and modern times 
as a way to understanding between the churches. Ibid. 

B. Capelle elucidates a passage on Origen’s thought about the Trinity and his views 
about episcopal authority in the recently discovered account in a papyrus of Tours of 
the discussion with Heraclidus (about A.p. 245). Ibid. 

P. Nautin replies to criticisms of his book, Hippolyte et Josipe (1947) in which he 
denied the authorship of Hippolytus and ascribed the E/enchos against heresies to an 
unknown Josipe. Ibid. 

W. Telfer re-examines the problem of the episcopal succession in Egypt before the 
Council of Nicea and argues that the Patriarch of Alexandria could not have been 
consecrated by bishops. Journ. Eccles. Hist. iii. 

J. Lebon has studied afresh the meaning of the word ‘ consubstantial ’ in the Nicene 
creed and the doctrine of St. Athanasius. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlvii. 

G. Ladner discusses the relations between the ideas of reform and of renaissance 
in the early middle ages, the main emphasis being upon St. Gregory of Nyssa ani 
St. Augustine. Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ix. 

J. Duht, in a minute study of the text, thought, and sources of the letter of consola- 
tion to a certain Turasius (in the appendix to Hartel’s edition of the works of St. Cyprian), 
concludes that it was written by Bachiarius at Rome about a.p. 385. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés. xlvii. 

L. Santifaller. An elaborate edition (with facsimiles) of Odoacer’s charter of 
A.D. 489. Mitt. d. Inst. f. Ssterr. Geschichtsforschung, lx. 

H. Léwe, Theoderic the Great as a formative influence in the policy of Charles the 
Great [an impressive article tracing the development of political ideas and the back- 
ground to Charles’ imperial policy]. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, 


ix. 
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H. Silvestre completes and corrects the Handlist of Bede MSS. by Laistner and King 
as concerns the Brussels texts, and prints two anecdotes about Bede from fifteenth- 
century manuscripts. Scriptorium, vi. 

H. Fichtenau, the early medieval cult of relics (a useful survey and at the same time 
a plea for scientific study). Mitt. d. Inst. f. dsterr. Geschichtsforschung, lx. 

Th. Mayer argues that the royal formulae ‘ rex Francorum’ (under the Mero- 
vingians and Pippin) and ‘ gratia dei rex regnique Francorum rector’ (Charles the 
Great) express two fundamentally different conceptions of the Frankish state, and seeks 
to draw practical conclusions therefrom. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxiii. 

Dom Alban Dold prints with facsimiles and discusses fragments of a sacramentary 
in Bale Univ. libr., written in the eighth-ninth century on the Continent in an 
insular hand, its contents pointing to dependence on an Irish text. . Scriptorium, vi. 

H. Silvestre, in a long and elaborate study, shows that the anonymous commentary 
in the Brussels MS. 10066-77 (fo. 157%-158") on the famous passage in the De Consola- 
tione Philosophiae of Boethius, L. 11, m. 9, is the work of John Scot Erigena, the exist- 
ence of which was urged by Coutcelle in his critical study of the various commentaries 
upon Boethius (1939). Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlvii. 

W. Stach discusses the problems of medieval Latin usage (particularly that of 
establishing the exact meaning and implications of Latin terms used as a translation 
of vernacular ideas). Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, ix. 

St. Hajnal considers the effect of university education on the development of writing, 
twelfth-thirteenth centuries, and the degree to which writing formed a part of, and an 
influence in, the instruction given. Scriptorium, vi. 

Edmond-René Labande relates fully the career of Eleanor of Aquitaine, stressing 
the political significance of her actions and her permanent predilection for her son 
Richard. Bull. de. la. Soc. des Antiquaires de l’Ouest, 4th series, ii. 

J. Leclercq brings together evidence of activity of the scriptorium of the abbey of 
Liessies (Hainault) in the twelfth-thirteenth centuries. Scriptorium, vi. 

J. Leclercq calls attention to the earliest known account of Cistercian customs 
contained in the Trent MS. 1711. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlvii. 

A Borst, on the basis of an analysis of recent literature and newly discovered 
manuscript sources, traces the stages in the history of the Cathari in the twelfth century. 
Hist. Zeitschr. clxxiv. 

H. A. R. Gibb, The achievement of Saladin (critical assessment). Bull. of John 
Rylands Library, vol. 38. 

C. R. Cheney, the letters of Innocent III (authenticity, accuracy and literary style 
suggest that Innocent personally drafted many letters). Ibid. 

M. H. Vicaire in two articles re-examines the evidence about the foundation, 
episcopal approval and papal confirmation of the order of the Preachers; and, in a 
separate article (pp. 176-192) establishes the authenticity of the papal privilege 
Religiosam vitam (22 Dec. 1216) and the falsity of the bull Nos attendentes. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés. xlvii. 

C. Verlinden discusses the identity of Baldwin of Hainault who is mentioned by 
William of Rubrouck as having preceded him in part of his journey in Central Asia, 
suggesting that he was probably Baldwin of Avesnes and that he may have travelled 
on behalf of Baldwin II of Constantinople in 1243-4, that is earlier than the journey of 
Piano del Carpino. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, Ixv. 

A. Van de Pasch prints a critical text of the Constitution of the Order of the Holy 
Cross (1248), and discusses the origins of the Order and the relationship of its constitu- 
tion to that of the Dominicans. Bull. de la Comm. Royale d’Histoire de Belgique, 
cxXvil. 

Giovanni Tabacco, in a study of papal policy in regard to French and Angevin 
interests between the death of Frederick II and the election of John XXII in 1316, 
traces the antecedents of John XXII’s pro-French policy. Archiv. stor. ital, anno cix. 

J. P. Trabut-Cussac establishes the itinerary of Edward I in France, May 1286- 
August 1289. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxv. 

E. B. Fryde discusses the seizure of English wool by Edward III’s envoys, May 1338, 
contending that, though an arbitrary act, it was not a breach of faith, and was partially 
justified by the merchants’ smuggling and general dishonesty. History, xxxvii. 

N. M. Denis-Boulet replies to M. H. Laurent’s recent query ‘ Was Charles of Blois 
canonized in 1376’ (see RHE. xlvi.). Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlvii. 
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J. Paquet contributes a note on two short sojourns of Card. Nicolas of Cusa at 
Louvain in 1452. Rev. d’hist ecclés. xlvii. 

Edward L. Surtz renews the controversy over the interpretation of More’s Usopia, 
contending that it is neant t_ illustrate the current Catholic doctrine as to the strength 
and limitations of reason without revelation. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxviii. 

M. Eisenbeth, in two long articles, gives a number of details on the status, number, 
organization and business of the Jews of Algiers and Tunis from the sixteenth to the 
early nineteenth century. Rev. Africaine, xciv. 

Angelo Mercati describes and prints twenty letters connected with Giovanni 
Rucellai, nephew of Lorenzo the Magnificent and papal nuncio to France, which are 
contained in the Vatican archives. The correspondents include his cousin, Ginlio de’ 
Medici, the future Clement VII. Besides other matters they deal with Leo X’s policy 
towards Charles V and Francis lin 1521. There is an interesting reference to the bull 
excommunicating Luther and to the Pope’s fear of Lutheranism spreading to the 
territory of Francis I. Archiv. d. Soc. romana, annata Lxxi. 

Frederick A. Norwood describes the odyssey of the Dutch refugee church, exiled 
from England by Queen Mary I. Amer. Hist. Rev. lviii. 

J. Mogenet publishes three unedited letters of Jansen from Louvain and Ypres 
(1636-7). Rev. d’dist. ecclés. xlvii. 

G. van Alphen gives an account of the ‘ schola illustris’ of Breda and its library, 
using new authorities. The puzzle remains that nothing is known of the earlier career 
of the ‘ Bohemian’ Johannes Philemon, the professor of ancient and modern history, 
a respectable figure there until his death in 1652, although he was about sixty when the 
institution was founded in 1646, and owned a considerable library which his widow 
brought to Breda from Dresden, Geneva and Paris. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, lxiv. 

A. Sacerdoti, prints, with an introduction, four documents (in a French translation) 
concerning the mission of Nicolas Rosalem to Algiers, 1753-4, for the purpose of 
negotiating a commercial treaty between Venice and the Dey (interesting light on 
Venetian policy and conditions at Algiers). Rev. Africaine, xcvi. 

D. Gerhard, surveying regional and class groupings in Europe between the later 
middle ages and the industrial revolution, urges that these forces have greater influence 
on historical development than is commonly accorded by a historiography concerned 
primarily to trace in the past the origin of modern conditions. (An able and stimulating 
paper, illuminated by comparisons with North America and Russia). Hist. Zeitschr. 
clxxiv. 

Jacques Godechot discusses briefly the privateering industry of Malta, its results 
and the part it played in the economy of the island, 1763-92 (with a useful supple- 
mentary note by Marcel Emerit). Rev. Africaine, xcvi. 

W. O. Henderson details the contribution which British inventions, skilled workmen 
and capital made to the industrialization of Germany. Zeitschr. fiir die gesamte 
Staatswissenschaft, cviii. 

Charles Blount further elucidates the relations between Bentham, Dumont, and 
Mirabeau, 1788-90. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journ. iii. 

Hans A. Schmitt and John C. Weston, Jr., print ten letters from P. G. Dupont, 
translator of the Reflections on the Revolution in France, to Edmund Burke (news of the pub- 
lication of the translation, comments on French politics, ctc.). Journ. Mod. Hist. xxiv. 

Durand Echeverria prints and translates General Collot’s memorandum on the plan 
of his reconnaissance of the Mississippi Valley 1796. William and Mary Quart., 
3rd series, ix. 

H. Holborn, the social background and consequences of German idealism. (Germany 
was not out of step with western Europe before the middle of the eighteenth century; 
the writer examines idealism, by comparison with parallel movements in England and 
France, to show the causes of divergence.) Hist. Zeitschr. clxxiv. 

Anthony Steel discusses the Anglo-American negotiation over impressment of 
seamen in 1806-7, attempting to show that the British Government was at one point 
nearer to concession than American historians have believed, and (less convincingly) 
that Monroe and Pinkney had grounds for thinking that the point had been yielded 
in substance. Amer. Hist. Rev. lvii. 

W. O. Henderson describes the career of W. T. Mulvany, a retired Irish civil servant 
who became an industrial pioneer in the Ruhr. Explorations in Entrepreneurial 
History, v. 
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H. R. C. Wright discusses Raffles’s inquiry into the land tenure of Java and the 
influences (of which the most important was Muntinghe’s) which inclined him towards 
the ryotwari system. Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, cviii. 

Hilda I. Lee traces the constitutional development of Malta, 1813-49. Melita 
Historica, i. 

Jean Charles Biaudet shows that Talleyrand never had any intention of ceding the 
Pays de Gex to Geneva in 1814, and that the Allied Powers’ consent to France’s retaining 
it had nothing to do with their refusal to let her retain any part of Belgium. Schweizer. 
Zeitschr. far Geschichte, ii. 

Raymond Decary describes the history of the French colony of Sainte-Marie, off 
Madagascar, 1823-30. Rev. d’hist. des Colonies, xxxviii. 

Erkiiment Kuran prints in a French translation (with photostatic reproduction of 
the original) a letter (of 19 Dec. 1827) from the last Dey of Algiers to the Sultan of 
Turkey, describing the Deval incident and hostilities with the French. Rev. Africaine, 
xcvi. 

Marcel Emerit attempts to clear up the origin of General Yusuf, the Tunisian 
adventurer in French service. Ibid. 

M. Vereté discusses Palmerston’s attitude to the Levant crisis of 1832, showing that 
Palmerston was never inclined to support Mehemet Ali, and stressing the influence of 
Stratford Canning and Henry Ellis. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxiv. 

P. Cassair outlines the history of public health in Malta, 1838-1952 with special 
reference to the development of medical journalism in the island. Melita Historica, i. 

P. Naguleswan surveys briefly the immigration of Indian coolies into Ceylon, 
1847-90. Ceylon Hist. Journ. i. 

Emile de Groot describes the Mather incident (an unprovoked attack on a British 
subject in Florence, 1852) and its repercussions in diplomacy and parliamentary politics. 
Durham Univ. Journ. xliv. 

S. A. Kachler discusses the development of the idea of ‘ Realpolitik ’ at the time of 
the Crimean War, theoretically in the writings of Rochau and Treitschke, practically 
in the policy of Buol, Cavour and Bismarck. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxiv. 

H. Gollwitzer, the attitude of different groups in Germany (conservatives, catholics, 
liberals, socialists) to the dictatorship of Napoleon III. [Valuable]. Ibid. clxxiii. 

Marcel Emerit discusses the introduction of great capitalist enterprise into Tunisia: 
he stresses the political motives of many of the projects, but concludes tentatively that 
even the French capitalists most concerned probably did not desire the French pro- 
tectorate of 1881. Rev. Africaine, xcvi. 

Arthur J. May discusses the schemes for east-west railways in the Balkans, and the 
international disputes arising from them. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxiv. 

Charles Jelavich discusses the internal and international crisis arising from Stam- 
bolov’s measures for ensuring the permanence of the Coburg dynasty. Ibid. 

A. Lane Poole prints the correspondence between F. W. Maitland and R. L. Poole, 
1893-1906. Cambridge Hist. Journ. x. 

Paul A. Varg reviews the responsibility of W. W. Rockhill and A. E. Hippisley 
for the genesis of the ‘Open Door’ policy in China, and shows that Rockhill, at 
least, was not merely interested in equality of commercial opportunity. Journ. 
Mod. Hist. xxiv. 

R. V. Burks attempts to exhibit, by means of statistics, the geographical and social 
distribution of Catholic parties in Latin Europe during the twentieth century. Ibid. 

E-tu Zen Sun describes the missions of constitutional inquiry dispatched by the 
Chinese Government to Europe in 1905-6 and the rather timid constitutional proposals 
which resulted from them. Ibid. 

P. Rassow, discussing the Morocco crisis of 1905-6, argues that Holstein (unlike 
Bilow) intended to use the Russian defeat in Asia for a war against England and France, 
and that the Schlieffen plan of December 1905 was drawn up for this purpose. Hist. 
Zeitschr. clxxiii. 

Robert A Kann discusses the correspondence between Kaiser William II and the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, preserved in the latter’s Nachl/ass in Vienna, and prints 
some passages, of which all but two were written by the Kaiser. Amer. Hist. Rev. lvii. 

O. Hauser examines Anglo-Russian differences in China, Persia and Turkey in 1911, 
as a background to the Haldane mission (Feb. 1912), and the (neglected) opportunities 
thereby offered to German diplomacy to escape isolation. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxiv. 
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L. Dehio re-assesses the role of Germany in the wars of 1914-18 and 1939-45 (seeks 
to show how and why Germany, not yet destructive of accepted values in the first, 
became so in the Second World War). Hist. Zeitschr. clxxiii. 

William C. Askew prints translations of two documents of 31 March 1934, embodying 
Mussolini’s undertaking to support a movement for restoring the Spanish monarchy. 
Journ. Mod. Hist. xxiv. 

Immanuel C. G. Hsu discusses Kurusu’s mission to Washington in 1945; he does not 
believe that the main object of this mission was to camouflage a surprise attack by 
Japan, and attributes Hull’s failure to press for a modus vivendi to the opposition of the 
Chinese and the apathetic support of the British and Dutch Governments. Ibid. 

W. Goetz, the historical work of F. Meinecke (1862-). Hist. Zeitschr. clxxiv. 

W. Naf assesses the life and work of H. von Srbik (1878-1951). Ibid. clxxiii. 

F. Hampl, an incisive destructive criticism of the theories of A. J. Toynbee. Ibid. 

G. Masur, more pungent and equally destructive. Ibid. clxxiv. 

H. Rothfels, analyses problems of nationality from a western and an east-central 
Eurepean point of view. Ibid. 

E. Spranger discusses the nature of historical reality and the historian’s approach 
to it. Ibid. 

C. E. Normann surveys Swedish research in ecclesiastical history during the last 
decade. Journ. Eccles. Hist. iii. 

C. Anstruc improves on Henri Omont’s account of the Greek manuscripts of 
Richelieu’s library now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, and identifies some 
elsewhere. Scriptorium, vi. 


France 

R. Etienne discusses the evidence for the journey of Augustus to the Pyrenees in 
26-25 8.c. Ann. du Midi, t. 64. 

E. A. Lowe produces palaeographical evidence for supposing that the first folios 
(2?-3") of the Codex Corbeiensis of Gregory of Tours’ Historia Francorum were written 
by a scribe of Luxueil. Scriptorium, vi. 

Louis Dupraz attempts to establish with greater precision the dates of the reigns of 
Clotaire III and Childeric I]. Schweizer. Zeitschr. fiir Geschichte. ii. 

A. Cabaniss contrasts Agobard of Lyons and Amalarius of Metz in order to 
demonstrate the diversity of life and thought in the Frankish Church of the ninth 
century. Journ. Eccles. Hist. iii. 

F. Dovring contributes an illuminating article on the agrarian organization of 
Norman villages in the Middle Ages. Annales de Normandie, May 1952. 

Jean Adigard des Gautiers contributes a study of the place names of the Channel 
Islands as evidence between 911 and 1066; and a similar study of the place-names of 
Calvados. In the latter instance his list has now reached the letter ‘N’. These 
important studies are almost as valuable for English as for Norman history. Ibid. 
January and August 1952, January 1953. 

J. de Malafosse makes a contribution to the history of credit in the early middle 
ages in the form of a juristic study of ‘ sdretés réelles ’ in the south of France in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. Annales du Midi, t. 63. 

Ch. Higounet maps the pilgrim routes across Gascony to the shrine of St. James of 
Compostella in the eleventh and twelfth centuries and identifies the samvetés. Ibid. 

L. Sery discusses the marriages of Constance of France, wife of the son of Stephen 
and of Raymond V of Toulouse. Ibid. 

G. Astre describes the technical construction of the medieval bridge of La Daurade 
at Toulouse. Ibid. 

M. Meusnier describes the foundation and building of the college of Périgord at 
Toulouse in the fourteenth century. Ibid. 

M. J. Larenaudie discusses the famines of the fourtcenth and fifteenth centuries in 
Languedoc. Ibid. t. 64. 

G. Prat analyses the death rate from the Great Plague of 1347-9 at Albi. Ibid. 

H. Morel prints a petition from the town of Lectoure to the comte d’Armagnac in 
1418 and the reply. Ibid. 

G. Caster studies the woad trade at Toulouse in the sixteenth century. Ibid. t. 63. 

Herbert Van Scoy and Bernard C. Weber print, with translation, commentary and 
notes, an account (sent home by the Ferraran ambassador in France, Julio Alvarotti, 
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and differing from those given in Leslie, Teulet and other sources) of the marriage of 
the Dauphin, later Francis II, and Mary, queen of Scots, in April 1558. Scot. Hist. 
Rev. xxxi. 


P. Tucoo-Chala prints a memoir of the Chancellor de l’Hépital on the independence 
of Béarn. Ann. du Midi. t. 64. 

R. Mousnier, in a report of a conference of the ‘ Société d’Etude du XVIIe Siécle ’ 
gives a survey of the methods and materials available for studying the demography of 
France in the seventeenth century. Although in the nature of a summary and a pro- 
gramme this article is important because it shows the wide variety of the studies, 
including those of social history of various kinds and the history of ideas, beliefs, 
and customs, which are necessary for a thorough study of population problems. 
XVIIe Siécle, no. 16. 

E. Hassinger analyses Richelieu’s political testament, follows recent scholars in 
stressing its primary concern with internal reform, and warns against exaggeration 
of raison d’état, emphasizing the religious and traditional elements in Richelieu’s 
outlook. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxiii. 

G. Livet surveys the existing literature on the policy of Louis XIV in relation to 
the provinces which he conquered, drawing attention to gaps and requirements. 
XVIIe Siécle, no. 16. 

Robert Richard discusses and illustrates the utility for the historian of the notarial 
archives of St. Domingue. (This article is followed by a classified list of these archives 
preserved at the Ministry of France Overseas, by A-Y. Bolloch and M-A. Ménier.) 
Rev. d’Hist. des Colonies, xxxviii. 

H. Charriaut describes the organization of postal services between France and the 
French colonies in America during the eighteenth century. Annales du Midi, t. 63. 

E. Vivier discusses the condition and activities of the secular clergy of the diocese 
of Coutances in the eighteenth century. Annales de Normandie, vol. ii. no. 1, 1952. 

L. Dulieu traces the suppression of the Collége de Meride at Montpellier during the 
French Revolution. Ann. du Midi, t. 64. 

David L. Dowd studies, from the records of the Committee of General Security, 
the exact part played by the painter J.-L. David as a member of it. Amer. Hist. Rev. 
vii. 

Mary B. Allen attempts to explain Proudhon’s behaviour in the Revolution of 1848, 
in terms of his theory of politics. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxiv. 

A. B. C. Cobban discusses the methods of administrative pressure in the French 
elections of Apri] 1848 and arrives at the conclusion that it was unusually ineffective 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxv. 


L. Clarenc describes the troubles of 1848 at La Barousse in the Hautes-Pyrénées. 
Ann. du Midi, t. 63. 


A. Armengaud analyses the voting in the plebiscite of December 1851 in the Tarn. 
Ibid. t. 64. 

Ph. Franchini discusses the genesis of Napoleon III’s expedition against Cochin- 
China in 1858, attributing it mainly to missionary influences. Rev. d’Hist. des Colonies, 
XXxvViii. 

John Burwell Woodall gives an account of the painful experiences of Henri Bellot 
des Miniéres, Republican bishop of Poitiers, 1880-8. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxviii. 


A bibliography of articles and books on Southern France for the year 1950 is pub- 
lished in Annales du Midi, t. 63. 


Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


Theodor Mayer discusses the early history of the bishopric of Constance and the 
abbey of St. Gall, with special reference to the political considerations affecting the 
ecclesiastical foundations. Schweizer. Zeitschr. fiir Geschichte, ii. 

Hans Lieb collects the references to the places Tuggen and Bodman in Merovingian 
and Carolingian itineraries. Ibid. 

P. Iso Miiller discusses the founders of the Rhaetian monasteries of Disentis, 
Pfafers and Reichenau. Ibid. 

E. E. Stengel, The early history of the abbey of Fulda (with some consideration of 


recent literature, also on St. Boniface). Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittel- 
alters, ix. 
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H. J. Rieckenberg shows that the Empress Gisela, wife of Conrad II, was born on 
13 November 990. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, ix. 

Z. Sulkowski, The early foundation deeds of the bishopric of Havelberg. [Detailed 
review of the evidence for the tenth to twelfth centuries, criticizing the conclusions of 
F. Curschmann. In the time of Emperor Otto I the bishopric did not include the 
territories of the confederation of the Veleti.] Rocznik Historyczne, xix. 

I. Zibermayr, St. Wolfgang of Regensburg withdrew to Mondsee in 976 on account 
of the civil wars; he did not, however, live as a hermit on the Aber—or St. Wolfgangssee, 
and the later legend to this effect is not older than the thirteenth century. Mitt. d. 
Inst. f. Gsterr. Geschichtsforschung, lx. 

K. Lechner brings together a number of references to ‘ tumuli’ as boundary- 
marks in medieval Austrian charters (this evidence has been neglected by, but may, 
he suggests, be of use to field-archaeologists). Ibid. 

Ch. Dereine corrects the attribution of a bull of Innocent II made by Dom J. 
Leclercq (Stud. u. Mitt. zur. Gesch. des Benediktiner-Ordens, \xiii. 1-7) and shows that it was 
addressed to the canons of St. Peter of Héningen, dioc. Worms. Scriptorium, vi. 

V. E. Fiala prints a hitherto unknown charter of pope Alexander III (1171) for the 
abbey of Admont. Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ix. 

B. Koch, personnel of the archbishop of Salzburg’s mint at Friesach (Carinthia), 
¢. 1190-1203. Ibid. 

Bruno Meyer surveys the present state of our knowledge about the foundation of the 
Swiss Eidgenossenschaft. Schweizer. Zeitschr. fiir Geschichte, ii. 

Jeanne Niquille gives details of the shipping of Fribourg on the river Savine, the 
expeditions to the fair at Zurzach, etc. Ibid. 

F, J. Schmale describes a letter-collection (from which he prints thirty letters), 
mainly of interest for the light cast upon the disputes in Thuringia and Meissen and the 
rebellion of Albrecht of Austria, which cost Adolf of Nassau his throne and life. 
Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, ix. 

Hektor Ammann, continuing his study of the social and economic classification of 
the governing class of Ziirich, analyses the membership of the council from 1336 to 
1343. Schweizer. Zeitschr. fiir Geschichte, ii. 

H. Koller reports on a new version (manuscript at Weimar) of the Reformatio 
Sigismundi, relates it to the other known versions, and dates the composition of the work 
in 1439. Mitt. d. Inst. f. dsterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ix. 

A. Lhotsky, in a detailed investigation (with a large collection of examples) of the 
device AEIOV, shows that it referred not to Austria or to an Austrian political pro- 
gramme, but was a purely personal sign of the Emperor Frederick III, used for marking 
books, &c. (The commonly accepted political significance only goes back to Peter 
Lambeck, imperial librarian under Leopold I). Ibid. 

Paul Guyer discusses the social and occupational classification of the governing 
class of Ziirich between the end of the middle ages and the French Revolution. 
Schweizer. Zeitschr. fiir Geschichte, ii. 

R. Geyer analyses the account-books of the mint at Hall (Tirol), 1478-1520. Mitt. d. 
Inst. f. 6sterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ix. 

J. Schmidt surveys the literary and learned life and personalities of Linz in the 
period of the reformation and counter-reformation. Ibid. 

Derek van Abbé illustrates the social ideas of the Bernese Reformers from the 
writings of Niklaus Manuel. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxiv. 

H. Fillitz describes a prayer-book belonging to Emperor Ferdinand II. Mitt. d. 
Inst. f. 6sterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ix. 

A. M. Scheiber, the commercial connexions and administrative activities of Peter 
Sterzinger (1563-1629), an official in the Tyrolese salt-monopoly, in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century. Ibid. 

E. Holzmair, financial and monetary conditions in Austria under Leopold I. Ibid. 

K. Helleiner draws from the writings of the friar, Abrahama Sancta Clara, a picture 
of social and economic conditions in the south-east of the Empire at the close of the 
seventeenth century (the backwardness is exaggerated, but the contrast with western 
Europe is marked, and is attributed by the writer to the effects of the Turkish 
wats). Ibid. 

H. L. Mikoletzsky uses an unprinted account of the travels of Emperor Charles VI 
in 1732 to describe conditions, prices, finances in Austria at this period. Ibid. 
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Max Braubach describes the ‘ enlightened’ circle of clergymen connected with 
Joseph von Beroldingen, and prints five of his letters to F. W. von Spiegel, 1789-91. 
Schweizer. Zeitschr. fiir Geschichte, ii. 

E. M. Auer, the foundation of the ‘ Elizabeth-Theresa order’ and cross in 1771. 
Mitt. d. Inst. f. 6sterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ix. 

W. Carr describes the growth of nationalist feeling in Schleswig-Holstein, 1815-48. 
Univ. of. Birmingham Hist. Journ. iii. 

W. Mommsen, analysing the use of the word ‘ empire’ (Reich) in Germany in the 
early and middle years of the nineteenth century, shows that down to and including 
Bismarck imperial ideas played little part in practical politics, save as a negative and 
conservative expression of hostility to Prussia; even in 1848 there was no thought of a 
revival of the old Empire. [Valuable, clear, and convincing]. Hist Zeitschr. clxxiv. 

W. Lipgens prints two hitherto unpublished letters of Bismarck (1863, 1869), of 
importance for his attitude to German constitutional questions. Ibid. clxxiii. 

P. Mechtler, differences between Austria and Hungary over railway policy, 1867- 
1918. Mitt. d. Inst. f. é6sterr. Geschichtsforschung, lx. : 

William Maehl attempts to relate the German Social Democratic Party’s decision to 
vote for the war credits on 3 August 1914, to the internal dissensions of the party since 
1890. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxiv. 

Andreas Dorpalen discusses the political influence of the Kaiserin Auguste Victoria 
on William II, arguing that it was greater than has been commonly supposed. Amer. 
Hist. Rev. lviii. 

Eric C. Kollman discusses the transformations of Walther Rathenau’s attitude to 
questions of foreign policy. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxiv. 

L. Dehio, in an analysis of the utterances of German publicists, traces the way from 
Bismarck’s ‘ saturated ’ state via imperialism and naval policy, to the war of 1914-18. 
(Germany did not want, but was prepared to risk a war for a ‘ place in the sun ’.) 
[A penetrating analysis of the weaknesses of German public opinion.] Hist. Zeitschr. 
clxxiv. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


Eric Birley studies the career of Q. Veranius, and bases upon it a theory as to Nero’s 
intention to conquer Wales in the early part of his reign. Durham Univ. Journ. xliv. 

R. E. M. Wheeler reports on the first season’s excavations at Stanwick in Yorkshire, 
and tentatively associates the great earthworks there with the revolt of the Brigantes in 
A.D. 69. Antiquaries Journ. xxxii. 

W. J. Varley reports on the excavation of the hill fort at Castle Ditch, Eddisbury. 
Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. 102. 

F. T. Wainwright contends that the so-called ‘ submission’ of the northern kings 
to Edward the Elder really took place in 920, but was not a submission nor an acceptance 
of overlordship, rather a defensive alliance against the Norsemen culminating in a 
pacification with them. History n.s. xxxvii. 

1. J. V. Fisher attempts to relate the dispute between the factions of King Edward 
the Martyr and King Ethelred the Unready to the attack on the monastic lands after 
Edgar’s death. Cambridge Hist. Journ. x. 

G. W. S. Barrow prints a letter from David I, king of Scotland, to the archbishop 
and chapter of Canterbury, which sheds light on the early history of the Benedictine 
house at Dunfermline, its connexion with Canterbury, and its elevation, in 1128, to 
abbatial status. (Translation and full commentary.) Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxi. 

T. Jones Pierce examines the structure and transformations of the Welsh blood-feud 
unit. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journ. iii. 

G. W. S. Barrow examines the relation between the cathedral chapter at St. Andrews 
and a rival secular foundation deriving from the culdees in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Journ. Eccles. Hist. iii. 

V. E. Nash-Williams prints an illustrated report on the excavations of the grange 
buildings at Llantwit Major (twelfth to sixteenth century). Bull. of Board of Celtic 
Studies, xiv. 

G. O. Sayles prints (with comment) an imperfect copy of a reputed charter of 1218 
by which Alexander II granted a hearth tax of 1d. per annum for seven years to the abbey 
of Scone for the reparation of the church fabric; this early tax appears to have been im- 
posed by consent of the king’s councillors, tam comitum quam baronum. Scot. Hist. 
Rev. xxxi.  ~ 
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J. Griffiths continues printing the accounts of Robert de Belvero, chamberlain of 
Carnarvon 1286-95. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xiv. 

E. W. Kemp traces the origins of the Canterbury Convocation in a combination of 
the ancient provincial synod with a clerical assembly for the purposes of taxation. 
Journ. Eccles. Hist. iii. 

A. J. Taylor, Building at Carnarvon and Beaumaris in 1295-6 (prints seven con- 
temporary letters which throw very interesting light upon the building operations). 
Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xv. 

F. B. Stitt publishes evidence showing that a baronial tournament was held at 
Dunstable between Michaelmas 1308 and Midsummer 1309. Antiquaries Journ. xxxii. 

A. J. Taylor, Building at Caerphilly in 1326 (prints three documents showing that 
Despenser employed two leading craftsmen of the day on the work). Bull. of Board of 
Celtic Studies, xiv. 

Ralph V. Rogers, The Jc 1n Rylands Library Manuscript of the Eyre of Northampton 
3 Edw. III (1329), with extracts. Bull. John Rylands Lib. vol. 34. 

F. Trautz prints the accounts (P.R.O. E. 101, bundle 312, no. 22) of the embassy of 
Walter atte More from Edward III to Louis I of Hungary in 1346. Mitt. d. Inst. f. 
ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lx. 

G. O. Sayles describes the controversy over the parsonage of Stabannon, 1351-5, 
as an illustration of the working of ecclesiastical process in Ireland. Proc. Roy. 
Irish. Acad. lv. 

Glyn Roberts, The Anglesey Submissions of 1406 (prints for the first time in full, 
from seventeenth-century transcripts, a list of over two thousand inhabitants of Anglesey 
who shared in what was probably a general fine imposed upon the island in 1406 ‘ for 
being in armes and rebellion with Owen Glyndyfrdwy’). Bull. of Board of Celtic 
Studies, xv. 

George S. Pryde prints (with comment) the discharge side (all that survives) of the 
accounts of the bailies of the burgh of Ayr for 1428-9; the document shows Ayr to be 
already represented in parliament and emphasizes the standing menace to the royal 
power that was implicit in the lawless turbulence of the islesmen. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxi. 

David Knowles reviews the St. Albans Abbey case, 1490, and attempts a fresh 
estimate of the character of Abbot Wallingford. Journ. Eccles. Hist. iii. 

G. R. Elton discusses the provenance of the draft parliamentary bills found in the 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 1529-40, and arrives at a classification. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, xxv. 

R. Somerville, Lancashire Justices of the Peace in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies (discusses the question of their appointment in a county palatine, and clears 
up a point raised by Tait concerning John Fleetwood as custos). Trans. Hist. Soc. 
Lancashire and Cheshire, ci. 

David McRoberts discusses, with special reference to Scotland, the sixteenth- 
century movements towards a revision of the breviary, and more particularly the 
introduction of the Roman rite in place of the Sarum use. [List of medieval Scottish 
liturgical books, manuscript and printed.] Innes Rev. iii. 

J. Hurstfield discusses the erection of the Court of Wards and Liveries relating it to 
the earlier Tudor policy on wardships. History, n.s. xxxvii. 

Paul H. Kocher illustrates from astronomy and meteorology the relation of science 
to religion in the Elizabethan age. Huntington Lib. Quart. xv. 

John McQuaid prints documents bearing on the governmental provision for the 
teaching of music in Scotland under James VI. [Commentary.] Innes. Rev. iii. 

Duncan MacLean sketches the history of Catholicism in the west highlands and 
islands of Scotland from 1560 to 1680. Ibid. 

J. L. J. Hughes prints a list of the chief secretaries in Ireland, 1566-1921. Irish 
Hist. Studies, viii. 

R. C. Jarvis, The Head Port of Chester-Liverpool its Creek and Member (a study in 
customs administration). Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, ci. 

H. M. Willsher describes two manuscript virginal books of the early seventeenth 
century, which were discovered at Panmure house; the contents of one of these shows 
that some Scotsmen were familiar with, and contributing to, the virginal music then 
popular in England. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxi. 

Conyers Read prints William Lambard’s ‘ Ephemeris of the Causes of the Peace’, 
a diary dealing with Lambard’s work as a J.P., 1580-8. Huntington Lib. Quart. xv. 
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O. Chadwick prints and comments upon Richard Bancroft’s Submission of October 
1590. Journ. Eccles. Hist. iii. 


Lady Stenton discusses the utilization of the Pipe Rolls by historical scholars, 
1600-1883. Cambridge Hist. Journ. x. 

William S. Powell prints two letters from John Pory to Dudley Carleton, describing 
the last hours of Sir Walter Raleigh. William and Mary Quart., 3rd series, ix. 

W. J. Smith shows that Elizabeth, the second wife of Sir Henry Salisbury (0b. 1632), 
erroneously described in the Salisbury and Stanhope pedigrees as the daughter of the 
first earl of Carbery, was in fact the earl’s half-sister. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies 
xiv. 

A. H. Dodd, Colonel Francis Trafford (a Denbighshire recusant who was active 
in the second Bishops’ War in 1640, went to Baltimore in 1641-2, and then returned to 
England to fight on the King’s side in the Civil War). Ibid. 

Margaret F. Moore draws upon letters in the manuscript Lothian papers, in the 
Register House, Edinburgh, to describe the foreign travel and study, between March 
1651 and June 1657, of Robert, lord Kerr of Newbattle, and Sir William Kerr, sons of 
the third earl of Lothian; the boys, in their middle ’teens, lived and learned, first at 
Leyden, then at Saumur, Angers and Paris. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxi. 

Godfrey Davies analyses the results of the general election of 1660, indicating rather 
tentatively that the cavaliers were probably stronger than the royalist presbyterians, 
and might have obtained still better results if they had known their strength. Hunting- 
ton Lib. Quart. xv. 

D. M. Barratt describes the piecemeal enclosure of the manor of Wasperton, 
Warwickshire, 1664-86. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journ. iii. 

W. R. Ward gives a short history of the Office for Taxes, 1665-1798, and a list of the 
commissioners. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxv. 

G. F. Nuttall completes his transcription of Richard Baxter’s Library Catalogue. 
Journ. Eccles. Hist. 

Maureen MacGeehin discusses the attempts of the Irish town gilds to impose 
*‘ quarterage’ dues upon (mostly Catholic) non-freemen, and the part played by the 
agitation against these dues in the development of Catholic political consciousness. 
Irish Hist. Studies, viii. 

B. Mc. L. Ranft discusses the significance of Samuel Pepys’s parliamentary career: 
the chief points are the necessity of providing an Admiralty spokesman in the House 
and the rivalry between government departments for the use of government electoral 
patronage. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxiv. 

J. G. Simms prints the original draft of the civil articles of Limerick, 1691. Irish 
Hist. Studies, viii. 

Edward Hughes discusses briefly the entry to the major professions and their 
organization in the eighteenth century. Durham Univ. Journ. xliv. 

A. R. Humphreys examines the religious background of eighteenth-century English 
literature. Journ. Eccles. Hist. iii. 

Cedric Collyer describes the defensive measures taken in Yorkshire at the time 
of the Jacobite rising of 1745. Yorks. Arch. Journ. xxxviii. 

Sir James Fergusson reviews the evidence and reconstructs the history of ‘ the 
Appin murder case ’, as the result of which James Stewart was condemned to death and 
hanged in chains for being art and part in the shooting of the Crown factor, Colin 
Campbell of Glenure, near Ballachulish on 14 May 1752. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxi. 

Gerald S. Brown discusses the significance of Lord George Sackville’s court- 
martial, correctly emphasizing the party politics involved. William and Mary Quartt., 
3rd series, ix. 

Brian Inglis discusses Daniel O’Connell’s relations with journalists. Irish Hist. 
Studies, viii. 

W. O. Henderson gives a brief account of the career of C. P. Villiers. History, 
N.S. XXxvili. 

Kenneth Ingham describes Evangelical criticism of the East India Company’s 
religious policy during the first half of the nineteenth century, and in particular the 
attack on the Pilgrim Tax. Journ. Eccles. Hist. iii. 

Asa Briggs discusses the diverse backgrounds to the Parliamentary Reform 
movement in Birmingham, Manchester, and Leeds. Cambridge Hist. Journ. x. 

James K. Robertson discusses conditions in the Roman Catholic ‘ northern district ’ 
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of Scotland, about the time of the appointment of James Kyle, in 1829, as vicar apos- 
tolic. Innes Rev. iii. 

Betty Kemp discusses the general election of 1841, stressing the relative unimportance 
of the corn laws as an issue, and the support given by Radicals to the tory candidates. 
History xxxvii. 

Gwenllian Evans traces the attempts—mostly short-lived—to form farm servants’ 
unions in Aberdeenshire between 1870 and 1900. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxi. 

Paul Knaplund prints three letters from Lord Acton to Lord Granville, touching 
upon the sale of Acton’s library. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxviii. 

F. S. L. Lyons discusses the struggle between Dillon and Healy for control of the 
non-Parnellite Irish Party during the general election of 1895. Irish Hist. Studies, viii. 

Ethel Drus illustrates, from unpublished Chamberlain papers, the concealments and 
falsifications of evidence respecting Chamberlain’s complicity in the Jameson Raid. 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxv. 

John H. Galbraith discusses generally the pamphlet war in Great Britain over the 
Boer war. (No statistical estimate of its influence is possible.) Journ. Mod. Hist. xxiv. 


Italy 


Cinzio Violante studies the Italian policy of the Emperor Henry III before his 
descent into Italy (1039-46). Riv. stor. ital., anno lxiv. 

H. Schmidinger traces the different phases in the filling of the patriarchate of 
Aquileja from the time of Justinian to the prevalence of papal provision in the middle 
of the thirteenth century. Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ix. 

Luigi Simeoni studies the liberation of the serfs at Bologna in 1256-7 in its relation 
to the local politics of the period. Though the action took a religious aspect the motives 
were not, in his view, primarily religious. Prints prologues, which give theoretical 
reasons for liberation, from the official list of those liberated. Archiv. stor. ital., anno 
cix. 

Arnaldo d’Addario traces the history of the safekeeping of notarial acts in Lucca 
from the statute of 1308 on the subject down to the last years of the Republic in the 
eighteenth century, showing its relationship to Lucca’s social and political history. Ibid. 

H. Baron, in a survey of political conditions in early Renaissance Italy, apparently 
seeks to maintain (against Simeoni for the fourteenth, and against Valeri for the 
fifteenth centuries) the older view that Florentine Guelfism was still a living force, 
supported by the Humanists, defending ‘ Italian liberty’ against Milanese tyranny. 
Hist. Zeitschr. clxxiv. 

Franco Gaeta prints, with an introduction, an anonymous polemical writing 
(contained in a manuscript of the Chapter Library at Lucca) attacking Lorenzo Valla’s 
denial of the authenticity of the Donation of Constantine. Its author does not concern 
himself with the Donation directly, but attacks, as a revival of Waldensian heresy, 
Valla’s view that the Pope cannot exercise temporal power. Riv. stor. ital. anno lxiv. 

Giorgio Giorgetti discusses the intellectual background and interests of the Tuscan 
public servant and writer, Stefano Bertolini (1711-82), noting in particular the influence 
upon him of Roman law, Montesquieu and economic writers. Archiv. stor. ital., 
anno cix. 

Enzo Piscitelli discusses the economic reforms of Cardinal Fabrizio Ruffo in the 
Papal States at the end of the eighteenth century. He insists upon their importance 
and their relation to earlier movements of economic reform in Europe. Archiv. 
d. Soc. romana, annata lxxiv. 

Vittorio Emanuele Giuntella, in a lengthy article, deals with the Jacobin Republic 
of 1798-9 in Rome. He claims that it had virtually collapsed from internal causes 
before the French surrendered to Ferdinand of Naples in September 1799. Prints 
forty-six documents relating to it. Ibid. annata lxxiii. 

H. Holldack seeks to assess the part played by the French Revolution and Napoleon 
on the one hand, and the course of internal development in the eighteenth century, 
on the other hand, in the development of liberal and democratic tendencies in nineteenth- 
century Italy. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxiii. 

Domenico Demarco studies the activities of the societies for encouraging economic 
development in the kingdom of Naples, 1815-60. Rassegna storica Salernitana, xiii. 
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Ottavio Barié studies British policy in the last stages of the Sicilian Revolution 
(November 1848—April 1849). Archiv. stor. ital. anno cix. 

Fausto Fonzi examines the Roman newspapers of the revolutionary year 1849. 
Archiv. d. Soc. romana, annata Lxxii. 

Bruno Gatta analyses, from contemporary newspapers and documents, the revo- 
lutionary election of 1849 in the Papal States. Ibid. 

Emilia Morelli prints, with introduction, the minutes of the Executive Committee 
of the Roman Republic from 18 February to 28 March 1849. Ibid. 

Vittorio E. Giuntella discusses the negotiations between the Roman Municipality 
and General Oudinot from 30 June to 2 July 1849, before the entry of French troops 
on 3 July. Prints the minutes of the negotiations. Ibid. annata lxxiii. 

Alberto M. Ghisalberti studies the restoration of papal authority in Rome in 1849- 
50, emphasizing its unpopularity and consequent instability. Ibid. annata lxxii. 

Francesco Cataluccio describes the diplomatic crisis of the Kingdom of the Sicilies, 
with its government’s Russian sympathies, caused by the Crimean war in the years 
1854-9. He makes especial use of the Prussian State Archives. Archiv. stor. ital. 
anno cix. 

G. Stara-Tedde discusses the work of the Roman historian, Giuseppe Tomassetti 
(1848-1911). Prints a bibliography of his works. Archiv. d. Soc. romana, annata lxxi. 

Chester McArthur Destler contends that Benedetto Croce was not only uninten- 
tionally one source of Mussolini’s inspiration but also gave him at least passive support 
before, and even, for a short time, after Matteotti’s murder. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxiv. 

Mario Toscano studies in detail, from published general sources and unpublished 
Italian official documents, the Italo-German military conversations of 1938 and 1939 
before the outbreak of war. Riv. stor. ital. anno lxiv. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


L. Genicot discusses the origins of the nobility of the county of Namur, arguing 
that before 1280 or 1300 nobiles were sharply distinguished as a hereditary caste from 
milites. Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis, xx. 

K. F. Werner, The historical writings of Andrew of Marchiennes (¢. 1120-1202). 
Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, ix. 

E. F. Jacob discusses Gerard Groote and the origins of the devotio moderna. Journ. 
Eccles. Hist. iii. 

M. Hartgerink-Koomans investigates the origin of the lay provosts in the Frisian 
part of the diocese of Miinster, who were recognized in a papal Bull of 1492 as entitled 
to exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction over laymen though not over clerics. At the 
beginning of the thirteenth century this jurisdiction was probably exercised only by 
clergy, but was hereditary in certain leading families. When the rule of clerical 
celibacy came to be enforced the local conditions made it impossible to eliminate the 
hereditary tenure of the jurisdiction. Bijdragen voor de geschiedenis der Nederlanden 

R. Degryse surveys the occasions when the herring-fishers of Flanders acted in 
common with those of Zeeland and Holland, or submitted to common measures from 
the government of the Netherlands in the sixteenth century. He aims at showing that 
the ‘ great fishery’ of the whole Netherlands coast had a common history and that, 
even before the northward emigration of the 1580’s, the northern fishery owed much 
to that of Flanders. The instances of common action are to be set against a conflict 
of interests in regard to the times of the fishing season and relations with the Hanse; 
the government provided convoys for which the industry was taxed. The writer 
regards the action of the government and the suppression of the particularism of 
Holland as having furthered the prosperity of the fisheries; an interesting but still 
conjectural view. Ibid. 

J. C. H. de Pater traces the relations of the province of Overijssel to the Union of 
Utrecht from its formation to the period of Leicester. Overijssel was not a member of 
the narrow Union, did not join in the renunciation of Philip II, and was not represented 
in the states general. In addition to religious, economic and social reasons for this, its 
exposed military position and the ‘ scorched earth ’ policy of the maritime provinces led 
Overijssel to negotiate separately with Leicester. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, lxiv. 
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Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, etc. 


E. Zéllner queries the identification (revived recently by F. Dvornik) of the ‘ Rugi’ 
in the Raffelstetten customs-tariff (¢. 904) with Russian (Slav or Varangian) merchants 
coming from Kievan Russia. Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ix. 

E. Maleczyriska studies the growth of national consciousness in Bohemia and Poland 
during the period of the Hussite Wars. Przeglad Historyczny, xliii. 

A. Rogalanka, article-review of T. Sinko, ‘De Dlugossii praefatione Historiae 
Polonorum’ (‘ The preface to the History of Poland of Dlugosz’). An interesting 
contribution to the study of humanistic historiography. Reveals the wide knowledge 
of ancient writers possessed by Dlugosz and stresses the influence upon him of Italian 
humanists. Roczniki Historyczne, xix. 

A. Wyczariski studies the vain attempts of Sigismund I to replace the general levy 
of Polish nobility by a tax. [Conflicts between magnates and other nobles an important 
cause of failure.] Przeglad Historyczny, xliii. 

A. Maczak studies the influence of Polish foreign trade and other forms of contact 
with foreign countries on the development of Polish textile industry from the fifteenth 
to the seventeenth century. [Imports of foreign cloth hindered the internal develop- 
ment of the industry. Interesting information about trade in English textiles.] Ibid. 

W. Czapliriski. The relations between the kingdom of Poland and the city of 
Danzig. [The city’s distinctive constitutional position and its repeated conflicts 
with Polish governments were chiefly the result of its anomalous situation as a 
wealthy commercial centre and a privileged Hanseatic city within a state dominated 
by landed nobility.] Ibid. 

J. Dworzaczkowa. The visit of King Alexander to Polish Prussia in 1504. [Uses 
a new narrative source to throw light on the demands of Prussian leaders and their 
attitude to Poland.] Roczniki Historyczne, xix. 

J. Fazbir. Foreign peasant risings and noble public opinion in sixteenth-century 
Poland. [Danger of similar disorders used as an important argument against the 
Polish protestants.] Przeglad Historyczny, xiliii. 

B. Zientara studies the early Polish iron industry [chiefly in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Useful detailed account using original sources. Stress on 
technical developments.] Ibid. 

W. Kula. The early stages of capitalism in Poland. [A valuable study of the 
fundamental features of the economic development of Poland in early modern times 
with special attention to conditions in the later eighteenth century.] Ibid. xlii. 

S.Szczotka. The rebellion of George Lubomirski in 1665 and the Polish peasantry. 
[Study of attempts by both the king and the rebels to rouse the peasants.] Ibid. xliii. 

Proceedings of the congress of Polish historians devoted to the study of Polish 
history in the ‘ age of enlightenment’. [Summaries of discussion. Stress on economic 
and social problems.] Ibid. xlii. 

Y. Michalski draws attention to the importance of economic motives in the attitude 
of the Polish nobility to towns in later eighteenth century. [Desire to develop trade 
and industry in order to expand the internal market for agricultural products and the 
influence of this factor upon projects of reform,] Ibid. 

R. Wittram. Peter the Great’s attitude to church and religion (emphasizes its 
complexity and the necessity for avoiding easy formulae). Hist. Zeitschr. clxxiii. 

Y. Bieniarzéwna. Projects of economic reforms in Poland in the reign of 
Augustus III. [Study of the attitude of several leading magnates and prelates.] 
Przeglad Historyczny, xlii. 

C. Bobiriska. Social and economic ideas in Poland in the ‘ age of enlightenment ’. 
Ibid. 

N. Gasiorowska. Chief features of the Polish economy in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. [A broad survey. Some of the generalizations unduly sweeping.] 
Ibid. 

B. LeSnodorski studies the successive attempts to reform the Polish state in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. [Stress on social and economic background.] 
Ibid. 

E. Kipa surveys briefly the evolution of the study of the political history of Poland 
during the second half of the eighteenth century and discusses the present state of our 
knowledge. Ibid. 
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A. Korta, Hugo Kollataj. [Discussion of the social ideas of the leading Polish 
reformer of late eighteenth century.] Przeglad Historyczny, xlii. 

E. Rostworowski discusses the development in the ideas of H. Kollataj about the 
reform of the Polish army. [Advocacy of a citizen militia and of a nationally recruited 
army.] , Ibid. 

S. Sreniowski discusses the influence of the agrarian problems on the political 
attitude of the nobles in Austrian Galicia (1772-95). Ibid. xliii. 

T. Mencel, ‘ The Bayonne sums’. [Debts due in 1806 by Polish landowners to 
Prussian government and financial establishments, sequestrated by Napoleon. The 
author adds to the known history of these debts, using French, Saxon, and Polish 
archives. Detailed table of the debts in French.] Roczniki Historyczne, xix. 

S. Kieniewicz prints portions of the diary of the father of Edward Dembowski, a 
prominent anti-Russian conspirator in the forties of the nineteenth century. Przeglad 
Historyczny, xliii. 

J. Willaume. Financial and economic relations between the Duchy of Warsaw and 
Prussia, 1807-13. Roczniki Historyczne, xix. 


South-Eastern Europe and Hungary 


J. Zontar. Problems in the social and economic history of the peoples of modern 
Jugoslavia (Slavonic occupation of the land, early nobility, internal colonization, 
slave-trade towns, Byzantine institutions [Pronoia], Turkish feudalism.) Mitt. d. Inst. 
f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ix. 

G. Georgiades Arnakis surveys briefly the status and treatment of the Greek church 
at Constantinople under the Ottoman Turks. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxiv. 


L. S. Stavrianos describes the organization of the Greek National Liberation Front 
E.A.M.). Ibid. 
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